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§00h  ilj^  ^^irir, 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE  WHOLE  TRUTH. 

No  one  who  knew  Geoffrey  Ludlow  would  have 
recognised  him  in  the  round-shouldered  man  with 
the  prone  head,  the  earth-seeking  eyes,  the  hands 
plunged  deeply  in  his  pockets,  plodding  home  on 
that  day  on  which  he  had  determined  that  Mar- 
garet should  give  him  an  explanation  of  her  con- 
duct towards  him.  Although  Geoff  had  never 
been  a  roisterer,  had  never  enlisted  in  that  army 
of  artists  whose  members  hear  "  the  chimes  o' 
midnight,"  had  always  been  considered  more  or 
less  slow  and  steady,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  respectable  representatives  of  the 
VOL.  III.  B 
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community,  yet  his  happy  disposition  had  ren- 
dered him  a  general  favourite  even  amongst  those 
ribalds,  and  his  equable  temper  and  kindly  geni- 
ality were  proverbial  among  all  the  brethren  of 
the  brush.  Ah,  that  equable  temper,  that  kindly 
geniality, — where  were  they  now?  Tliose  ex- 
panded nostrils,  those  closed  lips  spoke  of  very 
different  feelings ;  that  lo]ig  steady  stride  was 
very  different  from  the  joyous  step  which  had 
provoked  the  cynicism  of  the  City-bound  clerks ; 
that  puckered  broAV,  those  haggard  cheeks,  could 
not  be  recognised  as  the  facial  presentments  of 
the  Geoffrey  Ludlow  of  a  few  short  months  since. 

In  good  sooth  he  was  very  much  altered.  The 
mental  worrying  so  long  striven  against  in  silence 
had  begun  to  tell  upon  his  appearance;  the  big 
broad  shoulders  had  become  rounded ;  the  gait 
had  lost  its  springy  elasticity,  the  face  was  lined, 
and  the  dark-brown  hair  round  the  temples  and 
the  long  full  beard  were  dashed  with  streaks  of 
silver.  These  changes  troubled  him  but  little. 
Never,  save  perhaps  during  the  brief  period  of  his 
courtship  of  Margaret,  had  he  given  the  smallest 
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thought  to  his  personal  appearance ;  yellow  soap 
and  cold  water  had  been  his  cosmetics,  and  liis 
greatest  sacrifice  to  vanity  had  been  to  place  him- 
self at  rare  intervals  under  the  hairdresser's  scissors. 
But  there  were  other  changes  to  which,  try  as 
he  might,  he  could  not  blind  himself.  He  knew 
that  the  very  som'ce  and  fount  of  his  delight  was 
troubled,  if  not  sullied  ;  he  knew  that  all  his  hap- 
piness, so  long  wished  for,  so  lately  attained,  was 
trembling  in  the  balance ;  he  felt  that  indefina- 
ble, indescribable  sensation  of  something  impend- 
ino;,  somethinp*  which  would  shatter  liis  roof-tree 
and  break  up  that  home  so  recently  established.. 
As  he  plunged  onward  through  the  seething 
streets,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  tho 
left,  he  thought  vaguely  of  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months  of  his  life — thought  of  them,  regard- 
ino;  them  as  a  dream.  How  Ions;  was  it  since  he 
was  so  happy  at  home  with  his  old  mother  and 
with  Til?  when  the  montlily  meeting  of  the 
Titians  caused  his  greatest  excitement,  and  when 
his  hopes  of  fame  were  yet  visionary  and  indis- 
tinct?    How  long  was  it  since  he  had  met  her 
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that  fearful  night,  and  had  di'unk  of  the  beauty 
and  the  witcheiy  which  had  had  such  results? 
He  was  a  man  now  before  the  world  with  a  name 
which  people  knew  and  respected,  with  a  wife 
whose  beauty  people  admired ;  but,  ah !  where 
was  the  quietude,  the  calm  unpretending  happi- 
ness of  those  old  days  ? 

What  could  it  mean?  Had  she  a  wish  un- 
gratified  ?  He  taxed  his  mind  •  to  run  through 
all  the  expressions  of  her  idle  fancy,  but  could 
think  of  none  with  which  he  had  not  complied. 
Was  she  ill?  He  had  made  that  excuse  for  her 
before  her  baby  was  born ;  but  now,  not  merely 
the  medical  testimony,  but  his  own  anxious  scru- 
tiny told  him  that  she  was  in  the  finest  possible 
health.  There  was  an  odd  something  about  her 
sometimes  which  he  could  not  make  out — an  odd 
way  of  listening  vacantly,  and  not  replying  to 
direct  questions,  which  he  had  noticed  lately,  and 
only  lately ;  but  that  might  be  a  part  of  her  idio- 
syncrasy. Her  appetite  too  was  scarcely  as  good 
as  it  used  to  be ;  but  in  all  other  respects  she 
seemed  perfectly  well.      Tliere  might  have  been 
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some  difficulty  with  his  mother  and  sister,  he  had 
at  first  imagined;  but  the  old  lady  had  been 
wonderfully  complaisant;  and  Til  and  Margaret, 
when  they  met,  seemed  to  get  on  excellently  to- 
gether. To  be  sure  his  mother  had  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  dm'ing  Margaret's  confine- 
ment, and  held  them  until  the  last  moment  com- 
patible with  decency;  but  her  regime  had  been 
over  long  since  ;  and  Margaret  was  the  last  person 
to  struggle  for  power  so  long  as  all  trouble  w^as 
taken  off  her  hands.  Had  the  neighbours  slighted 
her,  she  might  have  had  some  cause  for  com- 
plaint ;  but  the  neighbours  were  every  thing  that 
was  polite,  and  indeed  at  the  time  of  her  illness 
had  shown  her  attention  meriting  a  warmer  term. 
What  could  it  mean?  Was  there —  No;  he 
crushed  out  the  idea  as  soon  as  it  arose  in  his 
mind.  There  could  not  be  any  question  about — 
any  one  else — preying  on  her  spirits  ?  The  man, 
her  destroyer — who  had  abandoned  and  deserted 
her — was  far  away ;  and  she  was  much  too  prac- 
tical a  woman  not  to  estimate  all  his  conduct  at 
its  proper  worth.     No  amount  of  girlish  romance 
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could  survive  the  cruel  schooling  wliich  his  villany 
had  subjected  her  to ;  and  tliere  was  no  one  else 
whom  she  had  seen  who  could  have  had  any  m- 
fluence  over  her.  Besides,  at  the  first,  when  he 
had  made  his  humble  proffer  of  love,  she  had  only 
to  have  told  him  that  it  could  not  be,  and  he 
would  have  taken  care  that  her  future  was  pro- 
vided for — if  not  as  it  had  been,  at  all  events  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.  0,  no,  that  could 
not  be. 

So  argued  Geoff  with  himself — brave,  honest, 
simple  old  Geoff,  with  the  heart  of  a  man  and  the 
guilelessness  of  a  child.  So  he  argued,  deter- 
mining at  the  same  time  that  he  would  pluck  out 
the  heart  of  the  mystery  at  once,  whatever  might 
be  at  its  root;  any  thing  would  be  better  than 
this  suspense  preying  on  him  daily,  preventing 
him  from  doing  his  work,  and  rendering  him 
moody  and  miserable. 

But  before  he  reached  his  home  his  resolution 
failed,  and  his  heart  sunk  within  him.  What  if 
Margaret  were  silent  and  preoccupied?  what  if 
the  occasional  gloom  upon  her  face  became  more 
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and  more  permanent?  Had  not  lier  life  been 
full  of  sorrow  ?  and  was  it  wonderful  that  the  re- 
membrance of  it  from  time  to  time  came  over  her  ? 
She  had  fearlessly  confided  her  whole  story  to 
him ;  she  had  given  him  time  to  reflect  on  it 
before  committino;  himself  to  her ;  and  would  it 
be  generous,  would  it  be  even  just,  to  call  her  to 
account  now  for  freaks  of  behaviom'  engendered 
doubtless  in  the  memory  of  that  bygone  time? 
After  all,  what  was  the  accusation  against  her? 
None.  Had  there  been  the  smallest  trace  of  levity 
in  her  conduct,  how  many  eyebrows  were  there 
ready  to  be  lifted — how  many  shoulders  waiting 
to  be  slu'ugged  !  But  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  all  that  could  be  said  about  her  was  that, — 
all  that  could  be  said  about  her — now  he  thouglit 
it  over,  nothing  was  said  about  her ;  all  that  was 
hinted  was  that  her  manner  was  cold  and  impass- 
able ;  that  she  took  no  mterest  in  what  was  going 
on  around  her,  and  that  therefore  there  must  be 
something  Avrong.  There  is  always  something  to 
be  complained  of.  If  her  manner  had  been  light 
and  easy,  they  would  have  called  her  a  flirt,  and 
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pitied  him  for  having  married  a  woman  so  utterly 
ill-suited  to  his  staid  habits.  He  kiiew  so  little  of 
her  when  he  married  her,  that  he  ran  every  kind  of 
risk  as  to  what  she  might  really  prove  to  be ;  and 
on  reflection  he  thought  he  had  been  exceedingly 
lucky.  She  might  have  been  giddy,  vulgar,  loud, 
presuming,  extravagant ;  whereas  she  was  simply 
reserved  and  undemonstrative,  —  nothing  more. 
He  had  been  a  fool  in  thinking  of  her  as  he  had 
done  during  the  last  few  weeks ;  [he  had, — without 
her  intending  it  doubtless,  for  she  was  an  excellent 
woman, — he  had  taken  his  tone  in  this  matter  from 
his  mother,  with  whom  Margaret  was  evidently  no 
favourite,  and — there,  never  mind  —  it  was  at  an 
end  now.  She  was  his  own  darling  wife,  liis  lovely 
companion,  merely  to  sit  and  look  at  whom  was 
rapturous  delight  to  a  man  of  his  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  form  and  colom' ;  and 
as  to  her  coldness  and  reserve,  it  was  but  a  tem- 
porary mannerism,  which  would  soon  pass  away. 

So  argued  Geoffrey  Ludlow  with  himself, — 
brave,  honest,  simple  old  Geoff,  with  the  heart  of 
a  man  and  the  guilelessness  of  a  child. 
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So  happy  was  he  under  the  influence  of  his  last 
thought,  that  he  longed  to  take  Margaret  to  his 
heart  at  once,  and  without  delay  to  make  trial  of 
his  scheme  for  dissipating  her  gloom ;  but  when  he 
reached  home,  the  servant  told  him  that  her  mis- 
tress had  gone  out  very  soon  after  he  himself  had 
left  that  morning,  and  had  not  yet  returned.  So 
he  went  through  into  the  studio,  intending  to  work 
at  his  j)icture ;  but  when  he  got  there  he  sunk 
down  into  a  chair,  staring  vacantly  at  the  lay- 
figure,  arranged  as  usual  in  a  preposterous  atti- 
tude, and  thinking  about  Margaret.  Rousing  him- 
self, he  found  his  palette,  and  commenced  to  set  it ; 
but  while  in  the  midst  of  this  task,  he  suddenly  fell 
a-thinking  again,  and  stood  there  mooning,  until 
the  hope  of  doing  any  work  was  past,  and  the 
evening  shadows  were  falling  on  the  landscape. 
Then  he  put  up  his  palette  and  his  brushes,  and 
went  into  the  dining-room.  He  walked  to  the 
window,  but  had  scarcely  reached  it,  when  he  saw 
a  cab  drive  up.  The  man  opened  the  door,  and 
Margaret  descended,  said  a  few  hasty  words  to  the 
driver,  who  touched  his  hat  and  fastened  on  his 
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horse's  nosebag,  and  approached  the  house  with 
raj^id  steps. 

From  his  position  in  the  wmdow,  he  had  noticed 
a  strange  hght  in  her  eyes  which  he  had  never 
before  seen  there,  a  bright  hectic  flush  on  her 
cheek,  a  tight  compression  of  her  Hps.  When  she 
entered  the  room  he  saw  that  in  his  first  hastj 
glance  he  had  not  been  deceived ;  that  the  whole 
expression  of  her  face  had  changed  from  its  usual 
state  of  statuesque  repose,  and  was  now  stern, 
hard,  and  defiant. 

He  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  wmdow- 
curtain,  and  she  did  not  see  him  at  first;  but 
tlu-owing  her  parasol  on  the  table,  commenced 
pacing  the  room.  The  lamp  was  as  yet  unlit,  and 
the  flickering  firelight — now  glowing  a  deep  dull 
red,  now  leaping  into  yelloAv  flame — gave  an  addi- 
tional weirdness  to  the  set  intensity  of  her  beautiftd 
face.  Gazing  at  her  mechanically  walking  to  and 
fro,  her  head  supported  by  one  hand,  her  eyes 
gleaming,  her  hair  pushed  back  ofi"  her  face, 
Geoffrey  again  felt  that  indescribable  sinking  at 
his  heart;  and  there  was  sometliing  of  terror  in 
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the  tone  in  which ,  stepping  forward,  he  uttered 
her  name — "  Margaret !" 

In  an  instant  she  stopped  in  her  walk,  and  turn- 
ing towards  the  place  whence  the  voice  came,  said, 
''  You  there,  Geoffrey  ?" 

"  Yes,  darling, — who  else  ?  I  was  standing  at 
the  window  when  the  cab  drove  uj),  and  saw  you 
get  out.  By  the  way,  you've  not  sent  away  the 
cab,  love  ;  is  he  paid  ?" 

"  ]N"o,  not  yet, — ^lie  will — let  him  stay  a  little." 

'^  Well,  but  why  keep  him  up  here,  my  child, 
where  there  is  no  chance  of  his  getting  a  return- 
fare  ?  Better  pay  him  and  let  him  go.  I'll  go 
and  pay  him  !"  and  he  was  leaving  the  room. 

'^  Let  him  stay,  please,"  said  Margaret  in  her 
coldest  tones ;  and  Geoffrey  turned  back  at  once. 
But  as  he  turned  he  saw  a  tln^ill  run  thi'ough  her, 
and  marked  the  manner  in  which  she  steadied  her 
hand  on  the  mantelpiece  on  which  she  was  leaning. 
In  an  instant  he  was  by  her  side. 

"  You  are  ill,  my  darling  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
''  You  have  done  too  much  again,  and  are  over- 
fatigued—" 
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"  I  am  perfectly  well,"  she  said ;  "  it  was  no- 
thing— or  whatever  it  was,  it  has  passed.  I  did 
not  know  you  had  returned.  I  was  going  to  ^\Tite 
to  you." 

"  To  write  to  me  !"  said  Geoff  in  a  hollow 
voice, — "  to  write  to  me !" 

"  To  write  to  you.  I  had  something  to  tell 
you — and — and  I  did  not  know  whether  I  should 
ever  see  you  again  !" 

For  an  instant  the  table  against  which  Geoffrey 
Ludlow  stood  seemed  to  spin  away  under  his 
touch,  and  the  whole  room  reeled.  A  deadly 
faintness  crept  over  him,  but  he  shook  it  oflp  with 
one  great  effort,  and  said  in  a  very  low  tone,  "  I 
scarcely  understand  you — please  explain." 

She  must  have  had  the  natm-e  of  a  fiend  to 
look  upon  that  large-souled  loving  fellow,  stricken 
down  by  her  words  as  by  a  sudden  blow,  and  with 
his  heart  all  bleeding,  waiting  to  hear  the  rest  of 
her  sentence.  She  had  the  nature  of  a  fiend,  for 
through  her  set  teeth  she  said  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately : 

"  I  say  I  did  not  know  whether  I  should  ever 
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see  you  again.  That  cab  is  detained  by  me  to  take 
me  away  from  this  house,  to  which  I  ought  never 
to  have  come — which  I  shall  never  enter  again." 

GeoiF  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  clutching  the 
corner  of  the  table  with  both  hands,  was  looking 
up  at  her  with  a  helpless  gaze. 

"You  don't  speak!"  she  continued;  "and  I 
can  understand  why  you  are  silent.  This  decision 
has  come  upon  you  unexpectedly,  and  you  can 
scarcely  realise  its  meaning  or  its  origin.  I  am 
prepared  to  explain  both  to  you.  I  had  intended 
doing  so  in  a  letter,  which  I  should  have  left  be- 
hind me  ;  but  since  you  are  here,  it  is  better  that 
I  should  speak." 

The  table  was  laid  for  dinner,  and  there  was  a 
small  decanter  of  sherry  close  by  Geoffs  hand. 
He  filled  a  glass  from  it  and  drank  it  eagerly. 
Apparently  involuntarily,  Margaret  extended  her 
hand  towards  the  decanter;  but  she  instantly 
withdrew  it,  and  resumed : 

"  You  know  well,  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  that  when 
you  asked  me  to  become  your  wife,  I  declined  to 
give  you  any  answer  until  you  had  heard  the  story 
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of  my  former  life.  When  I  noticed  your  growing 
interest  in  me — and  I  noticed  it  from  its  very 
first  germ — I  determined  tliat  before  you  pledged 
yourself  to  me — for  my  wits  had  been  sharpened 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  I  read  plainly 
enough  that  love  from  such  a  man  as  you  had  but 
one  meaning  and  one  result, — I  determined  that 
before  you  pledged  yourself  to  me  you  should  leam 
as  much  as  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  know  of 
my  previous  history.  Although  my  early  life  had 
been  spent  in  places  far  away  from  London,  and 
among  persons  whom  it  was  almost  certain  I 
should  never  see  again,  it  was,  I  thought,  due  to 
you  to  explain  all  to  you,  lest  the  gossiping  fools 
of  the  world  might  some  day  vex  yom'  generous 
heart  with  stories  of  your  wife's  previous  career, 
which  she  had  kept  from  you.   Do  you  follow  me  ?" 

Geoffrey  bowed  his  head,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  In  that  story  I  told  you  plainly  that  I  had 
been  deceived  by  a  man  under  promise  of  mai'- 
riage ;  that  I  had  lived  with  him  as  his  wife  for 
many  months ;  that  he  had  basely  deserted  me  and 
left  me  to  starve, — left  me  to  die, — as  I   should 
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have  died  had  you  not  rescued  me.     You  follow 
me  still?" 

She  could  not  see  his  face  now, — it  was  buried 
in  his  hands ;  but  there  was  a  motion  of  his  head, 
and  she  proceeded : 

"  Tliat  man  betrayed  me  when  I  trusted  him, 
used  me  while  I  amused  him,  deserted  me  when  I 
palled  upon  him.     He  ruined,  you  restored  me  ; 
he  left  me  to  die,  you  brought  me  back  to  life ;  he 
strove  to  drag  me  to  perdition,  you  to  raise  me  to 
repute.     I  respected,  I  honoured  you ;  but  I  loved 
him !  yes,  from  first  to  last  I  loved  him ;  infatu- 
ated, mad  as  I  knew  it  to  be,  I  loved  him  through- 
out !     Had  I  died  in  those  streets  from  which  you 
rescued  me,  I  should  have  found  strength  to  bless 
him  with  my  last  breath.     When  I  recovered  con- 
sciousness, my  first  unspoken  thought  was  of  him. 
It  was  that  I  would  live,  that  I  would  make  every 
exertion  to  hold  on  to  life,  that  I  might  have  the 
chance  of  seeing  him  again.     Tlien  dimly,  and  as 
in  a  dream,  I  saw  you  and  heard  your  voice,  and 
knew  that  you  were  to  be  a  portion  of  my  fate. 
Ever  since,  the  image  of  that  man  has  been  always 
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present  before  me ;  his  soft  words  of  love  have 
been  always  ringing  in  my  ears ;  his  gracious  pre- 
sence has  been  always  at  my  side.  I  have  striven 
and  striven  against  the  infatuation.  Before  Hea- 
ven I  swear  to  you  that  I  have  prayed  night  after 
night  that  I  might  not  be  led  into  that  awftil 
temptation  of  retrospect  which  beset  me ;  that  I 
might  be  strengthened  to  love  you  as  you  should 
be  loved,  to  do  my  duty  towards  you  as  it  should 
be  done.  All  in  vain,  all  in  vain  I  Tliat  one  fatal 
passion  has  sapped  my  being,  and  rendered  me  ut- 
terly incapable  of  any  other  love  in  any  other 
shape.  I  know  what  you  have  done  for  me — 
more  than  that,  I  know  what  you  have  suffered 
for  me.  You  have  said  nothing ;  but  do  you- 
think  I  have  not  seen  how  my  weariness,  my 
coldness,  the  impossibility  of  my  taking  interest  in 
all  the  little  schemes  you  have  laid  for  my  diver- 
sion, have  irked  and  pained  you  ?  Do  3'ou  tliink 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  for  a  full  heart  to  beat 
itself  into  quiet  against  a  stone  ?  I  know  it  all ; 
and  if  I  coidd  have  spared  you  one  pang,  I  swear 
I  would  have  done  so.     But  I  loved  this  man  ;  ah. 
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how  I  loved  liim !  He  was  but  a  memory  to  me 
then ;  but  that  memory  was  far,  far  dearer  than 
all  reahty!  He  is  more  than  a  memory  to  me 
now;  for  he  lives,  and  he  is  in  London,  and  I 
have  seen  him !" 

Out  of  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  hands  came,  raised 
up  suddenly,  a  dead  white  face,  with  puckered 
lips,  knit  brows,  and  odd  red  streaks  and  indenta- 
tions round  the  eyes. 

'^  Yes,  Geoffrey  Ludlow,"  she  continued,  not 
heeding  the  apparition,  "  I  have  seen  him, — now, 
within  this  hour, — seen  him,  bright,  well,  and 
handsome — 0,  so  handsome ! — as  when  I  saw  him 
first;  and  that  has  determined  me.  While  I 
thought  of  him  as  perhaps  dead;  while  I  knew 
him  to  be  thousands  of  miles  away,  I  could  bear 
to  sit  here,  to  drone  out  the  dull  monotonous  life, 
striving  to  condone  the  vagrancy  of  my  thoughts 
by  the  propriety  of  my  conduct, — heart-sick, 
weary,  and  remorseful.  Yes,  remorseful,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned ;  for  you  are  a  true  and  noble 
man,  Geoffrey.  But  now  that  he  is  here,  close  to 
me,   I  could   not  rest  another  hour, — I  must  go 

VOL.  III.  C 
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to  him  at  once.  Do  you  hear,  Geoffrey, — at 
once?" 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  lips  were  parched 
and  dry,  and  he  only  made  an  inarticulate  sound. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  flash  of  liis  eyes,  how- 
ever. In  them  Margaret  had  never  seen  such 
baleful  light ;  so  that  she  was  scarcely  astonished 
when,  his  voice  returning,  he  hissed  out,  "  I  know 
him !" 

^^  You  know  him  ?" 

^'  Yes  ;  just  come  back  from  Australiii — Lord 
daterham's  brother!  I  had  a  letter  from  Lord 
Caterham  to-day, — his  brother — Lionel  Brake- 
spere !" 

^^Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "what  then?  Sup- 
pose it  be  Lionel  Brakespere,  what  then,  I  ask 
—what  then?" 

"  Then  !"  said  Geoffrey,  poising  his  big  sinewy 
arm — "then,  let  him  look  to  himself;  for,  by  the 
Lord,  I'll  kill  him  I" 

"  What !"  and  in  an  instant  she  had  left  her 
position  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  was  leaning 
over  the  table  at  the  corner  where  he   sat,  her 
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face  close  to  his,  her  eyes  on  his  eyes,  her  hot 
breath  on  his  cheeks — "  You  dare  to  talk  of  kill- 
ing him,  of  doing  him  the  slightest  injury !  You 
dare  to  lift  your  hand  against  my  Lionel !  Look 
here,  Geoffrey  Ludlow :  you  have  been  good  and 
kind  and  generous  to  me, — have  loved  me,  in 
your  fashion — deeply,  I  know;  and  I  would  let 
us  part  friends ;  but  I  swear  that  if  you  attempt 
to  wreak  your  vengeance  on  Lionel  Brakespere, 
who  has  done  you  no  harm — how  has  he  injured 
you? — I  will  be  revenged  on  you  in  a  manner 
of  which  you  little  dream,  but  which  shall  break 
your  heart  and  spirit,  and  humble  your  pride  to 
the  dust.  Think  of  all  this,  Geoffrey  Ludlow 
— think  of  it.  Do  nothing  raslily,  take  no  step 
that  will  madden  me,  and  di'ive  me  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  prevent  your  ever  thinking  of  me 
with  regret,  when  I  am  far  away." 

There  was  a  softness  in  her  voice  which 
touched  a  chord  in  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  breast. 
The  fire  faded  out  of  his  eyes;  liis  hands,  which 
had  been  tight-clenched,  relaxed,  and  spread  out 
before  him  in  entreaty;    he  looked  up  at  Mai'- 
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garet  through  bhnding  tears,  and  in  a  broken 
voice  said  J 

"  When  yon  are  far  away !  0,  my  darling, 
my  darling,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  me?  It 
cannot  be, — it  is  some  horrible  dream.  To  leave 
me,  who  live  but  for  you,  whose  existence  is 
bound  up  in  yours !  It  cannot  be.  What  have 
I  done? — what  can  you  charge  me  with?  Want 
of  affection,  of  devotion  to  you  ?  0  God,  it  is 
hard  that  I  should  have  to  suffer  in  this  way! 
But  you  won't  go,  Margaret  darling?  Tell  me 
that — only  tell  me  that." 

She  shrank  farther  away  from  him,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  cower  before  the  vehe- 
mence and  anguish  of  his  appeal ;  but  the  next 
her  face  darkened  and  hardened,  and  as  she  an- 
swered him,  the  passion  in  her  voice  was  dashed 
with  a  tone  of  contempt. 

"  Yes,  I  will  leave  you,"  she  said, — "of  course 
I  will  leave  you.  Do  you  not  hear  me?  Do 
you  not  understand  me?  I  have  seen  him,  I  tell 
you,  and  every  thing  which  is  not  him  has  faded 
out  of  my  life.      What  should  I  do  here,  or  any 
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where,  where  he  is  not?  The  mere  idea  is  ab- 
surd. I  have  only  half  lived  since  I  lost  liim, 
and  I  could  not  live  at  all  now  that  I  have  seen 
hini  again.  Stay  here !  not  leave  you !  stay 
helper  She  looked  round  the  room  with  a  glance 
of  aversion  and  avoidance,  and  went  on  with  in- 
creasing rapidity :  "  You  have  never  understood 
me.  How  should  you  ?  But  the  time  has  come 
now  when  you  must  try  to  miderstand  me,  for 
your  own  sake ;  for  mine  it  does  not  matter — 
nothing  matters  now." 

She  was  standing  within  arm's-length  of  him, 
and  her  face  was  turned  full  upon  him :  but  she 
did  not  seem  to  see  him.  She  went  on,  as  though 
reckoning  with  herself,  and  Geoffrey  gazed  upon 
her  in  stupefied  amazement ;  his  momentary  rage 
quenched  in  the  bewilderment  of  his  anguish. 

"  I  don't  deny  your  goodness — I  don't  dis- 
pute it — I  don't  think  about  it  at  all ;  it  is  all 
done  with,  aU  past  and  gone;  and  I  have  no 
thought  for  it  or  you,  beyond  these  moments  in 
which  I  am  speaking  to  you  for  the  last  time. 
I  have  suffered  in  this  house  torments  which  vom' 
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slow  nature  conlcl  neither  suffer  nor  comprehend 
— torments  wholly  impossible  to  endure  longer. 
I  have  raged  and  rebelled  against  the  dainty  life 
of  dulness  and  dawdling,  the  naiTow  hopes  and 
the  tame  pleasures  which  have  sufficed  for  you. 
I  must  have  so  raged  and  rebelled  under  any 
circumstances;  but  I  might  have  gone  on  con- 
quering the  revolts,  if  I  had  not  seen  him.  Now, 
I  tell  you,  it  is  no  longer  possible,  and  I  break 
with  it  at  once  and  for  ever.  Let  me  go  quietly? 
and  in  such  peace  as  may  be  possible :  for  go 
I  must  and  I  will.  You  could  as  soon  hold  a 
hurricane  by  force  or  a  wave  of  the  sea  hj  en- 
treaty." 

Geoffrey  Ludlow  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  groaned.  Once  again  she  looked  at 
him — this  time  as  if  she  saw  him — and  went  on  : 

^'Let  me  speak  to  you,  while  I  can,  of  your- 
self— while  I  can,  I  say,  for  his  face  is  rising 
between  me  and  all  the  world  beside,  and  I  can 
hardly  force  myself  to  remember  any  thing,  to 
calculate  any  thing,  to  realise  any  thing  which 
is  not  him.     You  ask  me  not  to  leave  you ;  you 
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would  have  me  stay !  Are  you  mad,  Geoffrey 
Ludlow  ?  Have  you  lived  among  your  canvases 
and  your  colours  until  you  have  ceased  to  under- 
stand what  men  and  women  are,  and  to  see 
facts?  Do  you  know  that  I  love  him,  though 
he  left  me  to  what  you  saved  me  from,  so  that 
all  that  you  have  done  for  me  and  given  me  has 
been  bm'densome  and  hateful  to  me,  because 
these  things  had  no  connection  with  him,  but 
marked  the  interval  in  which  he  was  lost  to 
me?  Do  you  know  that  I  love  him  so,  that  I 
have  sickened  and  joined  in  this  house,  even  as 
I  sickened  and  pined  for  hunger  in  the  streets 
you  took  me  from,  for  the  most  careless  word 
he  ever  spoke  and  the  coldest  look  he  ever  gave 
me  ?  Do  you  know  the  agonised  longing  which 
has  been  mine,  the  frantic  weariness,  the  un- 
speakable loathing  of  every  thing  that  set  my 
life  apart  from  the  time  when  my  life  was 
his  ?  No,  you  don't  know  these  things  !  Again 
I  say,  how  should  you?  Well,  I  tell  them  to 
you  now,  and  I  ask  you,  are  you  mad  that  you 
say,  '  Don't  leave  me'  ?      Would  you   have   me 
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stay  with  you  to  think  of  him  all  the  weary  hours 
of  the  day,  all  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night  ? 
Would  you  have  me  stay  with  you  to  feel,  and 
make  you  know  that  I  feel,  the  tie  between  us 
an  intolerable  and  hideous  bondage,  and  that 
with  every  pang  of  love  for  him  came  a  throb 
of  loathing  for  you  ?  No,  no !  you  are  nothing 
to  me  now, — nothing,  nothing !  My  thoughts 
hurry  away  from  you  while  I  speak;  but  if  any 
thing  so  preposterous  as  my  staying  with  you 
could  be  possible,  you  would  be  the  most  hate- 
ful object  on  this  earth  to  me." 

"  My  God  !"  gasped  Geoffrey.  That  was  all. 
The  utter,  unspeakable  horror  with  which  her 
words,  poured  out  in  a  hard  ringing  voice,  wliich 
never  faltered,  filled  him  overpowered  all  remon- 
strance. A  strange  feeling,  which  was  akin  to  fear 
of  this  beautiful  unmasked  demon,  came  over  him. 
It  was  Margaret,  his  wife,  who  spoke  thus!  iTlie 
knowledge  and  its  fullest  agony  were  in  his  heart ; 
and  yet  a  sense  of  utter  strangeness  and  impos- 
sibility were  there  too.  The  whirl  within  him  was 
not  to  be  correctlv  termed  thouHit ;  but  there  was 
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in  it  something  of  the  past,  a  puzzled  remembrance 
of  her  strange  quietude,  her  listlessness,  her  ac- 
quiescent, graceful,  wearied,  compliant  ways  ;  and 
this  was  she, — this  woman  whose  eyes  burned  with 
flames  of  passion  and  desperate  purpose, — on  those 
ordinarily  pale  cheeks  two  spots  of  crimson  glowed, 
— whose  lithe  frame  trembled  with  the  intense  fer- 
vour of  the  love  which  she  was  declaring  for  another 
man !  Yes,  this  was  she  !  It  seemed  impossible ; 
but  it  was  true. 

"  I  waste  words,"  she  said ;  "I  am  talking  of 
things  beside  the  question,  and  I  don't  want  to  lie 
to  you.  Why  should  I  ?  There  has  been  nothing 
in  my  life  worth  having  but  him,  nothing  bearable 
since  I  lost  him,  and  there  is  nothing  else  since  I 
have  found  him  again.  I  say,  I  must  leave  you 
for  your  sake,  and  it  is  true ;  but  I  would  leave 
you  just  the  same  if  it  was  not  true.  There  is  no- 
thing henceforth  in  my  life  but  him." 

She  moved  towards  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and 
the  action  seemed  to  rouse  Geoffrey  from  the  stupe- 
faction which  had  fallen  upon  him.  She  had  her 
hand  upon  the  door-handle  though,  before  he  spoke. 
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"  You  are  surely  mad  !"  lie  said  ;  "I  think  so. 
— I  hope  so  ;  but  even  mad  women  remember  that 
they  are  mothers.  Have  you  forgotten  your  child, 
that  you  rave  thus  of  leaving  your  home  ?" 

She  took  her  hand  from  the  door  and  leaned 
back  against  it — her  head  held  up,  and  her  eyes 
turned  upon  him,  the  dark*  eyebrows  shadowing 
them  with  a  stern  frown. 

"  I  am  not  mad,"  she  said  ;  ^'  but  I  don't  won- 
der you  think  me  so.  Continue  to  think  so,  if  you 
needs  must  remember  me  at  all.  Love  is  madness 
to  such  as  you ;  but  it  is  life,  and  sense,  and  wis- 
dom, and  wealth  to  such  as  I  and  the  man  I  love. 
At  all  events  it  is  all  the  sanity  I  ask  for  or  want. 
As  for  the  child — "  she  paused  for  one  moment, 
and  waved  her  hand  impatiently. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Geoffrey  hoarsely,  —  ^^  the 
child !" 

"  I  will  tell  you  then,  Geoffrey  Ludlow,"  she 
said,  in  a  more  deliberate  tone  than  she  had  yet 
commanded, — "  I  care  nothing  for  the  child !  Ay, 
look  at  me  with  abhorrence  now;  so  much  the 
l^etter   for  you,  and  not  a  jot  the  worse  for  me. 
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What  is  your  abhorrence  to  me  ? — ^what  was  your 
love?  There  are  women  to  whom  their  children 
are  all  in  all.  I  am  not  of  their  number  ;  I 
never  could  have  been.  They  are  not  women  who 
love  as  I  love.  Where  a  child  has  power  to  sway 
and  fill  a  woman's  heart,  to  shake  her  resolution, 
and  determine  her  life,  love  is  not  supreme.  There 
is  a  proper  and  virtuous  resemblance  to  it,  no 
doubt,  but  not  love — no,  no,  not  love.  I  tell  you  I 
care  nothing  for  the  child.  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  if  I 
had  loved  you,  I  should  have  cared  for  him  almost 
as  httle  ;  if  the  man  I  love  had  been  his  father,  I 
should  have  cared  for  him  no  more,  if  I  know  any 
thing  of  myself.  The  child  does  not  need  me.  I 
suppose  I  am  not  without  the  brute  instinct  which 
would  lead  me  to  shelter  and  feed  and  clothe  him, 
if  he  did ;  but  what  has  he  ever  needed  from  me  ? 
If  I  could  say  without  a  lie  that  any  thought  of 
him  weighs  with  me — but  I  cannot — I  would  say 
to  you,  for  the  child's  sake,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
I  must  £^0.  The  child  is  the  last  and  feeblest  ar- 
gument  you  can  use  with  me — with  whom  indeed 
there  are  none  strono;  or  availino;." 
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She  turned  abruptly,  and  once  more  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  door-handle.  Her  last  words  had 
roused  Geoffrey  from  the  inaction  caused  by  his 
amazement.  As  she  coldly  and  deliberately  avowed 
her  indifference  to  the  child,  furious  anger  once 
more  awoke  within  him.  He  strode  hastily  towards 
her  and  sternly  grasped  her  by  the  left  arm.  She 
made  a  momentary  effort  to  shake  off  his  hold ;  but 
he  held  her  firmly  at  arm's-length  from  him,  and 
said  through  his  closed  teeth  : 

"  You  are  a  base  and  unnatural  woman — more 
base  and  unnatm'al  than  I  believed  any  woman 
could  be.  As  for  me,  I  can  keep  silence  on  your 
conduct  to  myself;  perhaps  I  deserved  it,  seeing 
where  and  how  I  found  you."  She  started  and 
winced.  "  As  for  the  child,  he  is  better  motherless 
than  with  such  a  mother ;  but  I  took  you  from 
shame  and  sin,  when  I  found  you  in  the  street, 
and  married  you;  and  you  shall  not  retui'n  to 
them  if  any  effort  of  mine  can  prevent  it.  You 
have  no  feeling,  you  have  no  conscience,  you  have 
no  pride ;  you  glory  in  a  passion  for  a  man  who 
flung  you  away  to  starve !     Woman,  have  you  no 
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sense  of  decency  left,  that  you  can  talk  of  resuming 
your  life  of  infamy  and  shame  ?" 

The  husband  and  wife  formed  a  group  which 
would  have  been  awful  to  look  upon,  had  there 
been  any  one  to  witness  that  terrible  interview,  as 
they  stood  confronting  one  another,  while  Geoffrey 
spoke.  As  his  words  came  slowly  forth,  a  storm 
of  passion  shook  Margaret's  frame.  Every  gleam 
of  colom'  forsook  her  face ;  she  was  transformed 
into  a  fixed  image  of  unspeakable  wrath.  A  mo- 
ment she  stood  silent,  breathing  quickly,  her  white 
lips  dry  and  parted.  Then,  as  a  faint  movement, 
something  like  a  ghastly  smile,  crept  over  her  face, 
she  said : 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Geoffrey  Ludlow ;  I 
leave  my  life  of  infamy  and  shame  in  leaving 
your 

"  In  leaving  me  !  Again  you  are  mad  !" 

"  Again  I  speak  the  words  of  sanity  and  truth. 
If  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  fills  you  with  hor- 
ror, I  would  have  spared  you ;  you  have  yourself 
to  thank.  I  intended  to  have  spared  you  this  final 
blow, — I  intended  to  have  left  you  in  happy  ignor- 
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ance  of  the  fact — ayIiIcIi  you  blindly  urge  me  to 
declare  by  your  taunts.  What  did  I  say  at  the 
commencement  of  this  interview  ?  That  I  wanted 
us  to  part  friends.  But  you  will  not  have  that. 
You  reproach  me  wdth  ingratitude ;  you  taunt  me 
with  being  an  unnatural  mother;  finally,  you 
fiing  at  me  my  life  of  infamy  and  shame;  I 
repeat  that  no  infamy,  no  shame  could  attach  to 
me  until  I  became — your  mistress !" 

The  bolt  had  shot  home  at  last.  Geoffrey  leapt 
to  his  feet,  and  stood  erect  before  her;  but  liis 
strength  must  have  failed  him  in  that  instant ;  for 
he  could  only  gasp,  "  My  mistress !" 

"  Your  mistress.  That  is  aU  I  have  been  to 
you,  so  help  me  Heaven !" 

"  My  wife  !  my  own — married — lawful  wife  I" 

"No,  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  no!  In  that  wretched 
lodging  to  which  you  had  me  conveyed,  and 
where  you  pleaded  your  love,  I  told  you — the 
truth  indeed,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Had  you 
known  me  better  then, — had  you  known  me  as 
you — as  you  know  me  now,  you  might  have 
guessed   that   I   was    not   one   of  tliose   trusting 
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creatures  who  are  betrayed  and  ruined  by  fair 
words  and  beaming  glances,  come  they  from  ever 
so  handsome  a  man.  One  fact  I  concealed  from 
you,  thinking,  as  my  Lionel  had  deserted  me, 
and  would  probably  never  be  seen  again,  that  its 
revelation  would  prevent  me  from  accepting  the 
position  which  you  were  about  to  offer  me ;  but 
the  day  that  I  fled  from  my  home  at  Tenby  I  was 
married  to  Lionel  Brakespere;  and  at  this  moment 
I  am  his  wife,  not  merely  in  the  sight  of  God, 
but  by  the  laws  of  man  !" 

For  some  instants  he  did  not  speak,  he  did 
not  move  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had 
again  fallen  heavily  dm-ing  her  speech :  he  sat 
gazing  at  her,  his  breathing  thickened,  impeded, 
gasping.     At  length  he  said : 

"  You're — you're  speaking  truth?" 

"  I  am  speaking  gospel-truth,  Geoifrey  Lud- 
low. You  brought  it  upon  yom'self:  I  would 
have  saved  you  from  the  knowledge  of  it  if  I 
could,  but  you  brought  it  upon  yourself." 

^'Yes — as  you  say — on  myself;"  still  sitting 
gazing  vacantly  before  liim,  muttering  to  himself 
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rather  than  addressing  her.  Suddenly,  with  a 
wild  shi'iek,  "  The  child !  0  God,  the  chUd !" 

'^  For  the  child's  sake,  no  less  than  for  your 
own,  you  will  hold  your  tongue  on  this  matter," 
said  Margaret  in  her  calm,  cold,  never-varying 
tone.  "  In  this  instance  at  least  you  will  have 
sense  enough  to  perceive  the  course  you  ought 
to  take.  What  I  have  told  you  is  known  to 
none  but  you  and  me,  and  one  other — who  can 
be  left  to  me  to  deal  with.  Let  it  be  yom'  care 
that  the  secret  remains  with  us." 

"  But  the  child  is  a " 

''  Silence,  man !"  she  exclaimed,  seizing  his 
arm, — "  silence  now, — for  a  few  moments  at  all 
events.  When  I  am  gone,  proclaim  your  child's 
illegitimacy  and  your  own  position  if  you  will, 
but  wait  till  then.  N'ow  I  can  remain  here  no 
longer.  Such  things  as  I  absolutely  require  I 
will  send  for.     Good-bye,  Geoffrey  Ludlow." 

She  gathered  her  shawl  around  her,  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  Li  an  instant  his  le- 
thargy left  him ;  he  sprang  up,  rushed  before 
her,  and  stood  erect  and  defiant. 
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"  You  don't  leave  me  in  tliis  way,  Margaret. 
You  shall  not  leave  me  thus.  I  swear  you  shall 
not  pass !" 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  half- 
compassionate,  half-interested  face.  This  assump- 
tion of  spirit  and  authority  she  had  never  seen 
in  liim  before,  and  it  pleased  her  momentarily. 
Then  she  said  quietly : 

"0  yes,  I  shall.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Ludlow, 
you  will  not  prevent  my  going  to  my  husband !" 

When  the  servant,  after  waiting  more  than 
an  hour  for  dinner  to  be  rung  for,  came  into 
the  room  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
tracted delay,  she  found  her  master  prostrate  on 
the  hearth-rug,  tossing  and  raving  incoherently. 
The  frightened  girl  summoned  assistance;  and 
when  Dr.  Brandi-am  arrived,  he  announced  Mr. 
Ludlow  to  be  in  the  incipient  stage  of  a  very 
sharp  attack  of  brain-fever. 


VOL.  m. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  REVERSE  OF  THE  MEDAL. 

It  was  one  of  those  cheerless  days  not  mifrequent 
^t  the  end  of  September,  which  first  tell  us  that 
such  fine  weather  as  we  have  had  has  taken  its 
•departure,    and   that  the   long   dreary   winter   is 
<3lose  at  hand.     Tlie  air  was  moist  and  "  muggy ;" 
there  was  no  freshening  wind  to  blow  away  the 
heavy  dmi   clouds   wliich   lay   banked   up  thick, 
and  had  seemed  almost  motionless  for  days ;  there 
was    a    dead    faint    depression    over    all    things, 
which  weighed   heavily  on    the   spirits,   impeded 
the    respiration,    and    relaxed    the    muscles.      It 
was  weather  which   dashed  and  cowed  even  tlie 
lightest-hearted,  and  caused  the  careworn  and  the 
broken   to    think   self-destruction  less   extraordi- 
nary than  they  had  hitherto  considered  it. 

About  noon  a  man  was  looking  out  of  one  of 
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the  upper-windows  of  Long's  Hotel  on  the  dreary 
desert  of  Bond  Street.  He  was  a  tall  man ;  who, 
with  straight-cut  features,  shapely  beard,  curling 
light  hair,  and  clear  complexion,  would  have 
been  generally  considered  more  than  good-look- 
ing, notwithstanding  that  his  eyes  were  compa- 
ratively small  and  his  mouth  was  decidedly  sen- 
sual. That  he  was  a  man  of  breeding  and  society 
one  could  have  told  in  an  instant — could  have 
told  it  by  the  colour  and  shape  of  his  hands,  by 
his  bearing,  by  the  very  manner  in  which  he, 
leaving  the  window  from  time  to  time,  lounged 
round  the  room,  his  hands  plunged  in  his  pockets 
or  pulling  at  his  tawny  beard.  You  could  have 
told  it  despite  of  his  dress,  the  like  of  wliich  had 
surely  never  been  seen  before  on  any  visitor  to 
that  select  hostelry ;  for  he  wore  a  tliick  jacket 
and  trousers  of  blue  pilot-cloth,  a  blue  flannel- 
sliirt,  with  a  red-silk  handkerchief  knotted  round 
the  collar,  and  ankle  jack-boots.  When  he 
jumped  out  of  the  cab  at  the  door  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  he  had  on  a  round  tarpauhn-hat,  and 
carried  over  his  arm  aii  enormous  pea-jacket  with 
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horn  buttons;  and  as  lie  brought  no  luggage 
with  him  save  a  small  valise,  and  had  altogether 
the  appearance  of  the  bold  smugglers  who  sur- 
reptitiously vend  cigars  and  silk-handkerchiefs, 
the  hall-porter  at  first  refused  him  admittance ; 
and  it  was  not  imtil  the  proprietor  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  after  a  close  scrutiny  and  a  whis- 
pered name  had  recognised  his  old  customer,  that 
the  strange -looking  visitor  was  ushered  upstairs* 
He  would  have  a  private  room,  he  said ;  and  he 
did  not  want  it  known  that  he  was  back  just  yet 
— did  Jubber  understand?  If  any  body  called, 
that  was  another  matter :  he  expected  his  mother 
and  one  or  two  others;  but  he  did  not  want  it 
put  in  the  papers,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
Jubber  did  understand,  and  left  Captain  Lionel 
Brakespere  to  himself. 

Captain  Lionel  Brakespere,  just  at  that  time^ 
could  have  had  no  worse  company.  He  had  been 
bored  to  death  by  the  terrible  monotony  of  a  long 
sea-voyage,  and  had  found  on  landing  in  England 
that  his  boredom  was  by  no  means  at  an  end.  He 
had  heard  from  his  mother  that  "that  awkward 
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business  had  all  been  squared,"  as  he  phrased  it ; 
and  that  it  was  desirable  he  should  return  home 
at  once,  where  there  was  a  chance  of  a  marriage 
by  which  "  a  big  something  was  to  be  pulled  off," 
as  he  phrased  it  again.  So  he  had  come  back, 
and  there  he  was  at  Long's ;  but  as  yet  he  was 
by  no  means  happy.  He  was  doubtful  as  to  his 
position  in  society,  as  to  how  much  of  his  esca- 
pade was  known,  as  to  whether  he  would  be  all 
right  with  his  former  set,  or  whether  he  would 
get  the  cold-shoulder,  and  perhaps  be  cut.  He 
could  only  learn  this  by  seeing  Algy  Barford,  or 
some  other  fellow  of  the  clique ;  and  every  fellow 
was  of  course  out  of  town  at  that  infernal  time  of 
year.  He  must  wait,  at  all  events,  until  he  had 
seen  his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  sent  word  of 
his  arrival.  He  might  be  able  to  learn  some- 
thing of  all  this  from  her.  Meantime  he'  had 
taken  a  private  room ;  not  that  there  was  much 
chance  of  his  meeting  any  one  in  the  coffee-room, 
but  some  fellow  might  perhaps  stop  there  for  the 
night  on  his  way  through  town ;  and  he  had  sent 
for  the  tailor,  and  the  hair-cutter  fellow,  and  that 
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sort  of  tiling,  and  was  going  to  be  made  like  a 
Christian  again — not  like  the  cad  he'd  looked  like 
in  that  infernal  place  out  there. 

He  lounged  round  the  room,  and  pulled  his 
heard  and  yawned  as  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  pulling  himself  together  afterwards  by 
stretching  out  his  hands  and  arms,  and  shrugging 
his  shoulders  and  shaking  himself,  as  if  endea- 
vouring to  shake  off  depression.  He  ^cas  de- 
pressed ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Out  there 
it  was  well  enough.  He  had  been  out  there  just 
long  enough  to  have  begun  to  settle  down  into 
his  new  life,  to  have  forgotten  old  ties  and  old 
feelings ;  but  here  every  thing  jarred  upon  liim. 
He  was  back  in  Eno-land  certainlv,  but  back  in 
England  in  a  condition  which  he  had  never 
known  before.  In  the  old  days,  at  this  time  of 
year,  he  would  have  been  staying  do^vn  at  some 
comitry-house,  or  away  in  some  fellow's  yacht, 
enjoying  himself  to  the  utmost;  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated and  highly  thought  of, — a  king  among 
men  and  a  favourite  among  w^omen.  Now  he 
was   cooped   up    in   this   deserted   beastly  place, 
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which  every  one  decent  had  fled  from,  not  daring 
even  to  go  out  and  see  whether  some  old  com- 
rade, haply  retained  in  town  by  duty,  were  not 
to  be  picked  up,  from  whom  he  could  learn  the 
news,  with  whom  he  might  have  a  game  of  bil- 
liards, or  something  to  get  tln'ough  the  infernally 
dragging  wearisome  time.  He  expected  his  mo- 
ther. She  was  his  truest  and  stanchest  fr'iend, 
after  all,  and  had  behaved  splendidly  to  him  all 
through  this  terrible  business.  It  was  better  that 
she  should  come  down  there,  and  let  him  know 
exactly  how  the  land  lay.  He  would  have  gone 
home,  but  he  did  not  know  what  sort  of  a  recep- 
tion he  might  have  met  with  fr^om  the  governor ; 
and  from  all  he  could  make  out  from  his  mother's 
letters,  it  was  very  likely  that  Caterham  might 
cut  up  rough,  and  say  or  do  something  con- 
foundedly unpleasant.  It  was  an  infernal  shame 
of  Caterham,  and  just  like  liis  straitlaced  non- 
sense— that  it  was.  Was  not  he  the  eldest  son, 
and  what  did  he  want  more  ?  It  was  all  deuced 
well  for  him  to  preach  and  moralise,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  but  his  position  had  kept  him  out 
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of  temptatioiij  else  he  miglit  not  be  any  better 
than  other  poor  beggars,  who  had  fallen  through 
and  come  to  grief. 

So  he  reasoned  with  himself  as  he  lounged 
round  and  round  the  room ;  and  at  last  began  to 
consider  that  he  was  a  remarkably  ill-used  person. 
He  began  to  hate  the  room  and  its  furniture,  altered 
the  position  of  the  light  and  elegant  little  couch, 
flung  himself  into  the  arm-chair,  drumming  his 
heels  upon  the  floor,  and  rose  from  it  leaving  the 
chintz  covering  aU  tumbled,  and  the  anti-macassar 
all  awry,  drummed  upon  the  window,  stared  at 
the  prints  already  inspected — the  "  Hero  and  his 
Horse,"  which  led  him  into  reminiscences  of  seeing 
the  old  Duke  with  his  white  duck  trousers  and  his 
white  cravat,  with  the  silver  buckle  gleaming  at 
the  back  of  his  bowed  head,  at  Eton  on  Montem 
days — glanced  with  stupid  wonderment  at  Ward's 
*'  Dr.  Johnson  reading  the  Manuscript  of  the  View 
of  Wakefield, ^^  which  conveyed  to  him  no  idea 
whatsoever — looked  at  a  proof  of  "  Hogarth  paint- 
ing the  Muse  of  Comedy,"  and  wondered  "  who 
was  the  old  cock  with  tlie  fat  legs,  drawing."     He 
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watched  the  few  people  passing  through  the  streets, 
the  very  few  hansom  cabs  with  drivers  Hstlessly 
creeping  up  and  do"NA^i,  as  though  conscious  that 
the  chances  of  their  being  hired  were  dismally  re- 
mote, the  occasional  four-wheelers  with  perambu- 
lators and  sand-spades  on  the  top,  and  bronzed 
children  leaning  out  of  the  windows,  talking  of  the 
brief  holiday  over  and  the  work-a-day  life  about 
to  recommence — he  watched  all  this,  and,  watching, 
worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  desperation 
that  he  had  almost  determined  to  brave  all  chances 
of  recognition,  and  sally  forth  into  the  streets,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  a  waiter  entering,  told  him 
that  a  lady  was  waiting  to  speak  with  him. 

His  mother  had  come  at  last,  then?  Let  her 
be  shown  up  directly. 

Of  all  things  Lionel  Brakespere  abhorred  a 
"  scene  ;"  and  this  was  likely  to  be  an  uncomn^  only 
unpleasant  meeting.  The  Mater  was  full  of  feeling 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  would  probably  fling 
herself  into  his  arms  as  soon  as  the  waiter  was 
gone,  and  cry,  and  sob,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  moan  over  him — make  a  fellow  look  so  con- 
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foundedl  J  foolish  and  absurd,  b  j  Jove  !  Must  get 
that  over  as  soon  as  possible — all  the  hugging  and 
that — and  then  find  out  how  matters  really  stood. 
So  he  took  up  his  position  close  to  the  door ;  and 
as  the  footsteps  approached,  was  a  little  astonished 
to  hear  his  heart  thumjDing  so  loudly. 

Tlie  door  opened,  and  passing  the  bowing 
waiter,  who  closed  it  behind  her,  a  lady  entered. 
Though  her  veil  was  down,  Lionel  saw  instantly 
that  it  was  not  his  mother.  A  taller,  younger 
woman,  with  step  graceful  though  hurried,  an 
eager  air,  a  strange  nervous  manner.  As  the 
door  closed,  she  tln-ew  up  her  veil  and  stood  re- 
vealed— Margaret ! 

He  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  heart,  leaving  his  face  as  pale  as 
hers.  Tlien,  recovering  himself,  he  caught  hold 
of  the  table,  and  glaring  at  her,  said  hoarsely, 
"  You  here !" 

Tliere  was '  something  in  his  tone  which  jarred 
upon  her  instantly.  She  made  a  step  forward,  and 
held  out  her  hand  aj^pealingly — "  Lionel,"  she  said 
quite  softly,  ''  Lionel,  you  know  me  ?" 
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"  Know  you  ?"  lie  repeated.  ''  0  yes — I — I 
have  that  honour.  I  know  you  fast  enough — 
though  what  you  do  here  I  doi{t  know.  "What  do 
you  do  here  ?" 

"  I  came  to  see  you." 

"  Devihsh  pohte,  I'm  sure.  But — now  you 
have  seen  me — "  he  hesitated  and  smiled.  Not  a 
pleasant  smile  by  any  means :  one  of  those  smiles 
in  which  the  teeth  are  never  sho^vn.  A  very  grim 
smile,  which  slightly  wrinkled  the  lips,  but  left  the 
eyes  hard  and  defiant;  a  smile  which  Margaret 
knew  of  old,  the  sight  of  which  recalled  the  com- 
mencement of  scenes  of  violent  passion  and  bitter 
upbraiding  in  the  old  times ;  a  smile  at  sight  of 
wliich  Margaret's  heart  sank  within  her,  only 
leaving  her  strength  enough  to  say  :  "  Well!" 

"  Well !"  he  repeated  —  "  having  seen  me  — 
having  fulfilled  the  intention  of  your  visit — ^had. 
you  not  better — ^go  ?" 

''  Go  !"  she  exclaimed — "  leave  you  at  once,, 
witliout  a  look,  without  a  word !  Go !  after  all 
the  long  weary  w^aiting,  this  hungering  to  see  and 
speak  with  you,  to  pillow  my  head  on.  youx  breast,, 
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and  twine  my  arms  round  you  as  I  used  to  do  in 
the  dear  old  days  !  .  Go !  in  the  moment  when  I 
am  repaid  for  0  such  misery  as  you,  Lionel,  I  am 
sure,  cannot  imagine  I  have  endured — the  misery 
of  absence  from  you  ;  the  misery  of  not  knowing 
how  or  where  you  were — whether  even  you  were 
dead  or  alive ;  misery  made  all  the  keener  by  re- 
collection of  joy  which  I  had  known  and  shared 
with  you.  Go  !  Lionel,  dearest  Lionel,  you  can- 
not mean  it !  Don't  try  me  now,  Lionel ;  the 
delight  at  seeing  you  again  has  made  me  weak  and 
faint.  I  am  not  so  strong  as  I  used  to  be.  Lionel 
dearest,  don't  try  me  too  much." 

I^ever  had  she  looked  more  beautiful  than  now. 
Her  arms  were  stretched  out  in  entreaty,  the  rich 
tones  of  her  voice  were  broken,  tears  stood  in  her 
deep-violet  eyes,  and  the  dead-gold  hair  was  pushed 
off  the  dead-white  brow.  Her  whole  frame  qui- 
vered with  emotion — emotion  wliich  she  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal. 

Lionel  Brakespere  had  seated  himself  on  the 
corner  of  the  table,  and  was  looking  at  her  witli 
curiosity.     He   comprehended  the  beauty  of  the 
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picture  before  him,  but  he  regarded  it  as  a  picture. 
On  most  other  men  in  his  position  such  an  appeal 
from  such  a  woman  would  have  caused  at  least  a 
temporary  rekindling  of  the  old  passion ;  on  him 
it  had  not  the  slightest  effect,  beyond  giving  him 
a  kind  of  idea  that  the  situation  was  somewhat 
ridiculous  and  slightly  annoying.  After  a  minute's 
interval  he  said,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
his  legs  swinging  to  and  fro  : 

"  It's  deuced  kind  of  you  to  say  such  civil 
things  about  me,  and  I  appreciate  them — appre- 
ciate them,  I  assure  you.  But,  you  see  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  that  I'm  expecting  my  mother 
every  minute,  and  if  she  were  to  find  you  here, 
I  should  be  rather  awkwardly  situated." 

"0,"  cried  Margaret,  "you  don't  think  I 
would  compromise  you,  Lionel?  You  know  me 
too  well  for  that.  You  know  too  well  how  I 
always  submitted  to  be  kept  in  the  background 
— only  too  happy  to  live  on  your  smiles,  to  know 
that  you  were  feted  and  made  much  of." 

"0,  yes,"  said  Lionel,  simply;  "you  were 
always  a  deuced  sensible  little  woman." 
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"  And  I  sha'n't  be  in  the  way,  and  I  sha'n't 
bore  you.  They  need  know  nothing  of  my  exist- 
ence, if  you  don't  wish  it,  any  more  than  they 
used.  And  we  shall  lead  again  the  dear  old  life 
— eh,  Lionel?" 

^^Eh!"  repeated  he  in  rather  a  high  key, — 
^^ the  dear  old  life!" 

^^Ah,  how  happy  I  was!"  said  Margaret. 
"You,  whose  intervening  time  has  been  passed  in 
action,  can  scarcely  imagine  how  I  have  looked 
back  on  those  days, — ^how  eagerly  I  have  longed  for 
the  time  to  come  when  I  might  have  them  again." 

"  Gad !"  said  he,  "  I  don't  exactly  know  about 
my  time  bemg  passed  in  action.  It's  been  horribly 
ghastly  and  melancholy,  and  deuced  unpleasant, 
if  you  mean  that." 

^^Then  we  will  both  console  ourselves  for  it 
now,  Lionel.  We  will  forget  all  the  misery  we 
have  suffered,  and — " 

"Y-es!"  said  he,  interrupting  her,  swinging 
his  leg  a  little  more  slowly,  and  looking  quietly 
tip  into  her  face ;  "I  don't  exactly  follow  you 
in  all  this." 
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"You  don't  follow  me?" 

"  N-no !  I  scarcely  think  we  can  be  on  the 
same  tack,  somehow." 

« In  what  way?" 

*^  In  all  this  about  leading  again  the  old  life, 
and  living  the  days  over  again,  and  consoling 
ourselves,  and  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  You  don't  understand  it  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  understanding  it. 
All  I  mean  to  say  is,  I'm  not  going  to  have  it." 

But  for  something  in  his  tone,  Margaret 
might  not  have  entirely  comprehended  what  he 
sought  to  convey  in  his  words,  so  enraptured  was 
she  at  seeing  him  again.  But  in  his  voice,  in 
his  look,  there  was  a  bravado  that  was  unmis- 
takable. She  clasped  her  hands  together  in  front 
of  her ;  and  her  voice  was  very  low  and  tremu- 
lous, as  she  said, 

"  Lionel,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?  Well,  it's  a  devilish  awk- 
ward thing  to  say — I  can't  conceive  how  it  came 
about — aU  through  your  coming  here,  and  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  as  I  said 
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before,  you're  on  the  wrong  tack.  You  don't 
seem  to  see  the  position." 

"  I  don't  indeed.     For  God's  sake  speak  out !" 

"  There,  you  see ! — that's  just  it ;  like  all 
women,  taking  the  thing  so  much  in  earnest, 
and—" 

"  So  much  in  earnest?  Is  what  would  influ- 
ence one's  whole  life  a  thing  to  be  lightly  discussed 
or  laughed  over  ?     Is — " 

"  There  you  are  again  !  That's  exactly  what 
I  complain  of.  What  have  I  to  do  with  influ- 
encing your  life  ?" 

"  All — every  thing !" 

"  I  did  not  know  it,  then,  by  Jove, — that's 
all  I've  got  to  say.  You're  best  out  of  it,  let 
me  tell  you.  My  influence  is  a  deuced  bad  one, 
at  least  for  myself." 

Once  again  the  tone,  recMess  and  defiant, 
struck  harslily  on  her  ear.  He  continued,  "I 
was  saying  you  did  not  seem  to  see  the  position. 
You  and  I  were  very  good  friends  once  upon  a 
time,  and  got  on  very  well  togetlier;  but  tliat 
would  never  do  now." 
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She  turned  faint,  sick,  and  closed  lier  eyes ; 
but  remained  silent. 

"  Wouldn't  do  a  bit,"  he  continued.  ''  You 
know  I've  been  a  tremendous  cropper — must  have 
thought  deuced  badly  of  me  for  cutting  off  in  that 
way;  but  it  was  my  only  chance,  by  Jove;  and 
now  I've  come  back  to  try  and  make  all  square. 
But  I  must  keep  deuced  quiet  and  mind  my  p's 
and  q's,  or  I  shall  go  to  grief  again,  like  a  bird." 

She  waited  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  said 
faintly  and  slowly,  "  I  understand  you  thoroughly 
now.  You  mean  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
remain  apart  for  some  time  yet?" 

"  For  some  time ! — ^yes.  Confound  it  all, 
Margaret! — you  won't  take  a  hint,  and  you 
make  a  fellow  speak  out  and  seem  cruel  and  un- 
kind, and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  that  he  does  not 
want  to.  Look  here.  You  ought  never  to  have 
come  here  at  all.  It's  impossible  we  can  ever 
meet  again." 

She  started  con\'ulsively ;  but  even  then  she 
seemed  unable  to  grasp  the  truth.  Her  earnest- 
ness brought  the  colour  flying  to  her  cheeks  as 
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she  said  hurriedly,  "Why  impossible,  Lionel, — 
why  impossible  ?  If  you  are  in  trouble,  who  has 
such  a  right  to  be  near  you  as  I?  If  you  want 
assistance  and  solace,  who  should  mve  it  vou 
before  me?  That  is  the  mistake  you  made, 
Lionel.  When  you  were  in  your  last  trouble 
you  should  have  confided  in  me :  my  woman's 
wit  might  have  helped  you  tln^ough  it;  or  at 
the  worst,  my  woman's  love  would  have  consoled 
you  in  it." 

She  was  creeping  closer  to  liim,  but  stopped 
as  she  saw  his  face  darken  and  his  arms  clasp 
themselves  across  his  breast. 

"  D — n  it  all !"  said  he  petulantly ;  "  you 
woiiH  understand,  I  think.  Tliis  sort  of  thino;  is 
impossible.  Any  sort  of  love,  or  friendship,  or 
trust  is  impossible.  I've  come  back  to  set  myself 
straight,  and  to  puU  out  of  all  the  infernal  scrapes 
I  got  myself  into  before  I  left ;  and  there's  only 
one  way  to  do  it." 

"  And  that  is— " 

"  Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  you  must.  And 
that  is — by  making  a  good  mai'riage." 
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She  uttered  a  short  sharp  cry,  followed  bj 
a  prolonged  wail,  such  as  a  stricken  hare  gives. 
Lionel  Brakespere  looked  up  at  her ;  but  his  face 
never  relaxed,  and  his  arms  still  remained  tightly 
folded  across  his  breast.  Then  she  spoke,  very 
quietly  and  very  sadly  : 

"  By  making  a  good  marriage !  Ah ! — then 
I  see  it  all.  Tliat  is  why  you  are  annoyed  at  my 
having  come  to  you.  Tliat  is  why  you  dread  the 
sight  of  me,  because  it  reminds  you  that  I  am  in 
the  way;  reminds  you  of  the  existence  of  the 
clog  round  your  neck  that  prevents  your  taking 
up  this  position  for  which  you  long ;  because  it 
reminds  you  that  you  once  sacrificed  self  to  sen- 
timent, and  permitted  yourself  to  be  guided  by 
love    instead    of   ambition.     Tliat  is   what    you 
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His  face  was  darker  than  ever  as  he  said, 
"Xo  such  d — d  nonsense.  I  don't  know  what 
you're  tallying  about ;  no  more  do  you,  I  should 
think,  by  the  way  in  which  you  are  going  on. 
Wliat  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

He    spoke   very    fiercely;    but   she    was    not 
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cowed  or  dashed  one  whit.  In  the  same  quiet 
voice  she  said :  "  I  am  talking  about  myself — 
your  wife !" 

Lionel  Brakespere  sprmig  from  the  corner  of 
the  table  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  stood 
upright,  confronting  her. 

"0,  that's  it,  is  it?"  in  a  hard  low  voice. 
"  Tliat's  your  game,  eh  ?  I  thought  it  was 
coming  to  that.  Now,  look  here,"  shaking  his 
fist  at  her, — "drop  that  for  good  and  all;  drop 
it,  I  tell  you,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you. 
Let  me  hear  of  your  saying  a  word  about  your 
being  my  wife,  and,  so  help  me  God,  I'll  be  the 
death  of  you !  That's  plain,  isn't  it  ?  You  mi- 
der stand  that?" 

She  never  winced ;  she  never  moved.  She 
sat  quietly  under  the  storm  of  his  rage ;  and  when 
he  had  fiiiished  spealdng,  she  said : 

"You  can  kill  me,  if  you  like, — you  very 
nearly  did,  just  before  you  left  me, — but  so  long 
as  I  am  alive  I  shall  be  your  wife  !" 

"Will  you,  by  George? — not  if  there's  law 
in   the   land,   I  can   tell   you.     What   have   you 
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been  doing  all  this  time?  How  have  you  been 
living  since  I've  been  away  ?  How  do  you  come 
here,  dressed  like  a  swell  as  you  are,  when  I  left 
you  without  money?  I  shall  want  to  know  all 
that ;  and  I'll  find  out,  you  may  take  yom'  oath. 
There  are  heaps  of  ways  of  discovering  those 
things  now,  and  places  where  a  fellow  has  only 
to  pay  for  it,  and  he  may  know  any  thing  that 
goes  on  about  any  body.  I  don't  think  you 
would  particularly  care  to  have  those  inquiries 
made  about  you,  eh  ?" 

She  was  silent.  He  waited  a  minute ;  then, 
thinking  from  her  silence  that  he  had  made  a 
point,  went  on  : 

"You  understand  me  at  last,  don't  you? 
You  see  pretty  plainly,  I  should  think,  that  being 
quiet  and  holding  yom'  tongue  is  your  best  plan, 
don't  you?  If  you're  wise  you'll  do  it;  and 
then,  when  I'm  settled,  I  may  make  you  some 
allowance — if  you  want  it,  that's  to  say, — if  your 
fi'iends  who've  been  so  kind  to  you  while  I've 
been  away  don't  do  it.  But  if  you  open  your 
mouth  on  tliis  matter,  if  you  once  hint  that  you've 
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any  claim  on  me,  or  send  to  me,  or  write  to  me, 
or  annoy  me  at  all,  I'll  go  right  in  at  once,  find 
out  all  you've  been  doing,  and  then  see  what 
they'll  say  to  you  in  the  Divorce  Court.  You 
hear?" 

Still  she  sat  perfectly  silent.  He  was  appa- 
rently pleased  with  his  eloquence  and  its  effect, 
for  he  proceeded  : 

^'  This  is  all  yom'  pretended  love  for  me,  is 
it?  This  is  what  you  call  gratitude  to  a  fellow, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ?  Turning  up  exactly 
when  you're  not  wanted,  and  coolly  declaring  that 
you're  going  in  to  spoil  the  only  game  that  can 
put  me  right  and  bring  me  home !  And  this  is 
the  woman  who  used  to  declare  in  the  old  days 
that  she'd  die  for  me,  and  all  that !  I  declare  I 
didn't  think  it  of  you,  Madge  !" 

"  Don't  call  me  by  that  name  !"  she  screamed, 
roused  at  last;  "  don't  allude  to  tlie  old  days,  in 
God's  name,  or  I  shall  go  mad !  Tlie  recollection 
of  them,  the  hope  of  their  renewal,  has  been  my 
consolation  in  all  sorts  of  misery  and  pam.  I 
thought  that  to  hear  them  spoken  of  by  you  would 
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have  been  sufficient  recompense  for  all  my  trou- 
bles: now  to  hear  them  mentioned  by  your  lips 
agonises  and  maddens  me ;  I — " 

"  This  is  the  old  story,"  he  interrupted ;  "  you 
haven't  forgotten  that  business,  I  see.  This  is 
what  you  used  to  do  before,  when  you  got  into 
one  of  these  states.  It  frightened  me  at  first, 
but  I  got  used  to  it;  and  I've  seen  a  great  deal 
too  much  of  such  things  to  care  for  it  now,  I  can 
tell  you.  If  you  make  this  row,  I'll  ring  the  bell 
— ^upon  my  soul  I  will !" 

'^  0,  Lionel,  Lionel !"  said  Margaret,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hands  in  entreaty  towards  him — 
"don't  speak  so  cruelly!  You  don't  know  all  I 
have  gone  through  for  you — ^you  don't  know  how 
weak  and  ill  I  am.  But  it  is  nothing  to  what  I 
wiU  do.  You  don't  know  how  I  love  you,  Lionel, 
my  darling! — how  I  have  yearned  for  you;  how 
I  will  worship  and  slave  for  you,  so  that  I  may 
only  be  with  you.  I  don't  want  to  be  seen,  or 
heard  of,  or  known,  so  long  as  I  am  near  you. 
Only  try  me  and  trust  me,  only  let  me  be  yom' 
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"  I  tell  you  it's  impossible,"  said  he  petu- 
lantly. "Woman,  can't  you  understand?  I'm 
ruined,  done,  shut  up,  cornered,  and  the  only 
chance  of  my  getting  through  is  by  my  marriage 
with  some  rich  woman,  who  will  give  me  her 
money  in  exchange  for — There,  d — n  it  all, — 
it's  no  use  talking  any  more  about  it.  If  you 
can't  see  the  position,  I  can't  show  it  you  any 
stronger ;  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  Only,  look 
here ! — keep  your  mouth  shut,  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you.  You  understand  tliat? — tlie 
worse  for  you." 

"  Lionel !"  She  sprang  towards  liim  and 
clasped  her  hands  round  his  arm.  He  shook  her 
off  roughly,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  No  more  foolery,"  he  said  in  a  low  deep 
voice.  "  Take  my  warning  now,  and  go.  In  a 
fortnight's  time  you  can  write  to  me  at  the  Club, 
and  say  whether  you  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
conditions  I  have  named.     Now,  go." 

He  held  the  door  open,  and  she  passed  by  him 
and  went  out.  She  did  not  slu'ink,  or  faint,  or 
fall.      Somehow,  she    knew  not  how,  she  went 
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down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street.  Not  until  she 
had  hailed  a  cab,  and  seated  herself  in  it,  and  was 
being  driven  oiF,  did  she  give  way.  Then  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a 
passionate  fit  of  weeping,  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro,  and  exclaiming,  "  And  it  is  for  this  that  I 
have  exiled  myself  from  my  home,  and  trampled 
upon  a  loving  heart !  0  my  God  !  my  God !  if  I 
could  only  have  loved  Geoffrey  Ludlow ! — 0,  to 
love  as  I  do,  such  a  man  as  this !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

GONE  TO  HIS  REST. 

The  last-mentioned  interview  between  Lord  Cater- 
ham  and  his  mother,  though  productive  of  good  in 
a  certain  way — for  Lady  Beauport,  however 
bravely  she  succeeded  in  bearing  herself  at  the 
time,  was  in  reality  not  a  little  frightened  at  her 
son's  determination — had  a  visibly  bad  effect  on 
Caterham's  health.  The  excitement  had  been  too 
much  for  him.  The  physician  had  enjoined  per- 
fect rest,  and  an  absence  of  all  mental  effort,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  they  prescribe  wine  and 
nourisliing  food  to  the  pauper,  or  Turkish  baths  to 
the  cripple  on  the  outskirts  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
Perfect  rest  and  absence  of  all  mental  effort  were 
utterly  impossible  to  Caterham,  whose  mind  was 
on  the  rack,  who  knew  that  he  had  pitted  himself 
against  time  for  the  accompHslunent  of  his  heart's 
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desire,  and  who  felt  that  he  must  either  fulfil  liis 
earnest  intention,  or  give  up  it  and  life  simulta- 
neously. Life  was  so  thin  and  faint  and  feeble 
within  him,  that  he  needed  all  of  it  he  could  com- 
mand to  bear  him  up 'merely  tln'ough  "the  fever 
called  living," — to  keep  him  together  sufficiently 
to  get  through  the  ordinary  quiet  routine  of  liis 
ever-dull  day.  When  there  was  an  exceptional 
occasion — such  as  the  interview  with  liis  mother, 
for  instance,  where  he  had  gone  through  a  vast 
amount  of  excitement — it  left  him  exhausted, 
powerless,  incapable  of  action  or  even  of  thought, 
to  an  extent  that  those  accustomed  only  to  ordi- 
nary people  coidd  never  have  imagined. 

The  next  day  he  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed ; 
but  that  made  little  difference  to  the  rest  of  the 
household.  Lord  Beauport  was  away  in  Wales 
looking  after  some  mines  on  one  of  his  estates, 
which  ^  had  suddenly  promised  to  be  specially  pro- 
ductive. Lady  Beauport,  detained  in  to^vn  for 
the  due  carrying  out  of  her  plans  with  respect  to 
Lionel,  sent  down  her  usual  message  of  inquiry  by 
Timpson  her  maid,  who  communicated  with  Ste- 
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phens,  and  gave  the  reply  to  her  mistress.  Lady 
Beauport  repeated  the  message,  ^'  Very  umvell  in- 
deed, eh?"  and  adding,  "this  weather  is  so  hor- 
ribly depressing,"  proceeded  with  her  toilette. 
Miss  Maurice  sent  grapes  and  flowers  and  some 
new  perfume  to  the  invalid ;  and — it  revived  him 
more  than  any  thing  else — a  little  hurried  note, 
bidding  him  not  give  way  to  depression,  but  rouse 
sufficiently  to  get  into  his  easy-chair  by  the  mor- 
row, and  she  would  spend  all  the  day  with  him, 
and  read  to  him,  and  play  to  him  whatever  he 
wanted. 

He  had  strength  enough  to  raise  that  little 
note  to  his  lips  so  soon  as  he  heard  the  door  shut 
behind  the  outgoing  Stephens  ;  to  kiss  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  to  place  it  beneath  his  pillow  ere 
he  sunk  into  such  imitation  of  rest  as  was  vouch- 
safed to  him.  A  want  of  sleep  was  one  of  the 
worst  symptoms  of  his  malady,  and  the  doctors 
had  all  agreed  that  if  they  could  only  superinduce 
something  like  natural  sleep,  it  might  aid  greatly 
in  repairing  the  little  strength  which  had  been 
given  to  him  originally,  and  which  was  so  gradu- 
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ally  and  imperceptibly,  and  yet  so  surely,  wearing 
away.  But  that  seemed  to  be  impossible.  When 
he  was  first  assisted  to  bed  he  was  in  a  sufficiently 
drowsy  state,  partly  from  the  fatigue  of  the  day, 
partly  from  the  effect  of  the  wine,  of  which  the 
doctors  insisted  on  his  taking  a  quantity  which 
would  have  been  nothing  to  an  ordinaiy  man,  but 
was  much  to  one  feeble  in  frame,  and  unable  to 
take  any  exercise  to  carry  off  its  strength.  Then, 
after  a  short  slumber — heavy,  stertorous,  and  dis- 
turbed— ^he  would  wake,  bright  and  staring,  with- 
out the  smallest  sign  of  sleep  in  his  head  or  in  his 
eye.  In  vain  would  he  toss  from  side  to  side,  and 
try  all  the  known  recipes  for  somnolence — none 
were  of  the  slightest  avail.  He  could  not  sleep, 
he  could  not  compose  himself  in  the  least  degree, 
he  could  not  empty  his  mind  as  it  were ;  and  the 
mind  must  be,  or  at  all  events  must  seem,  empty 
before  sleep  will  take  possession  of  it.  Lord 
Caterham's  mind  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  night 
was  even  more  active  than  it  was  in  the  daytime. 
Before  him  rose  up  all  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
to  surmount,  the  dangers  which  he  had  to  avoid. 
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the  hopes  and  fears  and  triumplis  and  vexations 
which  made  up  the  sum  of  his  bitter  life.  They 
were  not  many  now, — they  never  had  been  diffuse 
at  any  time ;  so  httle  had  Caterham  been  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  that  all  his  aspirations  had  lain 
within  a  very  small  compass,  and  now  they  cen- 
tred in  one  person — Annie  Mam-ice.  To  provide 
for  her  safety  when  he  was  not  there  to  look  after 
it  in  person ;  to  leave  such  records  as  would  show 
what  action  he  had  taken  in  her  behalf,  and  on 
what  grounds  that  action  had  been  Tuidertaken ;  to 
arm  some  competent  and  willing  person  so  tho- 
roughly to  bestir  himself  at  the  necessary  jmictnie 
as  to  prevent  the  chance  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Aaniie's  future  beino;  carried  into  effect : — these 
were  the  night-thoughts  Avhich  haunted  Cater- 
ham's  couch,  and  rendered  him  sleepless. 

Sleeplessness  had  its  usual  effect.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  quite  worn  out  in  mind  and 
body, — felt  it,  knew  it,  could  not  deny  the  fact 
when  it  was  suggested  to  him  mildly  by  Stephens, 
more  firmly  by  his  doctors, — but  yet  persevered 
in   his   intention   of  getting  up.      He   was   sure 
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he  should  be  so  much  better  out  of  bed ;  he  was 
certain  that  a  change — were  it  only  to  his  easy- 
chair — would  do  him  so  much  good.  He  could 
be  very  positive  —  "obstinate"  was  the  phrase 
by  which  the  doctors  distinguished  it,  "arbi- 
trary" was  Stephens's  phrase — when  he  chose ;  and 
so  they  let  him  have  his  way,  wondering  why 
he  preferred  to  leave  the  calm  seclusion  of  his 
bed.  Tliey  little  knew  that  the  contents  of  that 
little  note  which  the  valet  had  seen  protruding 
from  the  comer  of  his  master's  pillow  when  he 
went  in  to  call  him  in  the  morning  had  worked 
that  charm ;  they  did  not  know  that  she  had  pro- 
mised to  spend  the  day  with  him,  and  read  and 
play  to  him.  But  he  did ;  and  had  he  died  for 
it,  he  could  not  have  denied  himself  that  after- 
noon of  delight. 

So  he  was  dressed,  and  wheeled  into  his  sit- 
ting-room, and  placed  by  his  desk  and  among « 
his  books.  He  had  twice  nearly  fainted  during 
the  process;  and  Stephens,  who  knew  his  every 
look,  and  was  as  regardful  of  his  master's  health 
as  the  just  appreciation  of  a  highly-paid  place 
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could  make  him,  had  urged  Lord  Caterham  to 
desist  and  return  to  his  bed.  But  Caterham  was 
obstinate ;  and  the  toilette  was  performed  and 
the  sitting-room  gained,  and  then  he  desired  that 
Miss  Maurice  might  be  told  he  was  anxious  to 
see  her. 

She  came  in  an  instant.  Ah,  how  radiant 
and  fresh  she  looked  as  she  entered  the  room ! 
Since  the  end  of  the  season,  she  had  so  far 
assumed  her  heiress  position  as  to  have  a  car- 
riage of  her  own  and  a  saddle-horse ;  and  instead 
of  accompanying  Lady  Beauport  in  her  set  round 
of  "airing,"  Annie  had  taken  long  di'ives  into 
country  regions,  where  she  had  alighted  and 
walked  in  the  fresh  air,  duly  followed  by  the 
carriage  ;  or  on  horseback,  and  attended  by  her 
groom,  had  galloped  oiF  to  Hanipstead  and 
Highgate  and  Willesden  and  Ealing  in  the  early 
morning,  long  before  Lady  Beauport  had  thought 
of  miclosing  her  eyes.  It  was  this  glorious  ex- 
ercise, this  enjoyment  of  heaven's  light  and  air 
and  sun,  that  had  given  the  rose  to  Ainiie's 
cheeks  and  the  brilliance  to  her  eves.     She  was 
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freckled  here  and  there;  and  there  was  a  bit 
of  a  brown  mark  on  her  forehead,  showing  exactly 
how  much  was  left  mishaded  by  her  hat.  These 
were  things  which  would  have  distressed  most 
Avell-regidated  Belgravian  damsels ;  but  they  trou- 
bled Annie  not  one  whit;  and  as  she  stood  close 
by  his  chair,  with  her  bright  eyes  and  her  pushed- 
off  brown  hair,  and  the  big  teeth  gleaming  in 
her  fresh  wholesome  mouth,  Caterham  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  look  more  charming,  and 
felt  that  the  distance  between  her,  brimming  over 
with  health,  and  him,  gradually  succumbing  to 
disease,  was  greater  than  ever. 

Annie  Maurice  was  a  little  shocked  when 
she  first  glanced  at  Caterham.  The  few  days 
which  had  intervened  since  she  had  been  to  his 
room  had  made  a  great  difference  in  his  appear- 
ance. His  colour  had  not  left  him — on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  rather  increased — but  there  was  a 
tight  look  about  the  skin,  a  dull  glassiness  in 
his  eyes,  and  a  pinched  appearance  in  the  other 
features,  which  were  unmistakable.  Of  course  she 
took  no  notice  of  this  :  but  coming  in,  greeted  him 
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in  lier  usual  affectionate  manner.     ISTor  was  there 
any  perceptible  difference  in  his  voice  as  he  said  : 

"  You  see  I  have  kept  yon  to  your  Avord, 
Annie.  You  promised,  if  [  were  in  my  easy- 
chair,  that  you  woidd  play  and  read  to  me ;  and 
here  I  am." 

^'  And  here  I  am  to  do  your  bidding,  Arthui' ; 
and  too  delighted  to  do  it,  and  to  see  you  suffi- 
ciently well  to  be  here.  You're  not  tr^-ing  too 
much,  are  you,  Arthur?" 

^'In  what,  Annie?" 

"  In  sitting  up  and  coming  into  this  room. 
Are  you  strong  enough  to  leave  your  bed?" 

''  Ah,  I  am  so  weary  and  wretched  alone. 
Annie.  I  long  so  for  companionship,  for — "  he 
checked  himself  and  said,  "for  some  one  to 
talk,  to  read,  to  keep  me  company  in  all  the  long 
hours  of  the  day.  I'm  not  very  bright  just  now, 
and  even  I  have  been  stronger  —  which  seenis 
almost  ridiculous  —  but  I  could  keep  away  no 
-longer,  knowing  you  would  come  to  lighten  my 
dreariness." 

Though  his   voice  was    lower  and  more  faint 
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than  usual,  there  was  an  impassioned  tone  in 
it  which  she  had  never  heard  before,  and  which 
jarred  ever  so  shghtly  on  her  ear.  So  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  laughingly  saying  that  she 
would  go  at  once  and  perform  part  of  her  engage- 
ment, sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  played  and  sang 
such  favourite  pieces  of  his  as  he  had  often  been  in 
the  habit  of  asking  for.  They  were  simple  ballads, 
— some  of  Moore's  melodies,  Handel's  "  Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith,"  and  some  of  Mendelssohn's 
Lieder  oline  Worte, — all  calm,  soft,  soothing  music, 
such  as  Caterham  loved;  and  when  Annie  had 
been  playing  for  some  time  he  said : 

"You  don't  know  how  I  love  to  hear  you 
Annie  !     You're  getting  tired  now,  child." 

''  Not  in  the  least  degree,  Arthur.  I  could  go 
on  singing  all  day,  if  it  amused  you." 

"  It  does  more  than  amuse  me,  Annie.  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  the  feeling  that  comes  over 
me  in  listening  to  your  singing ;  nothing  else 
has  such  a  calm,  holy,  sanctifying  influence  on 
me.  Listening  to  you,  ail  the  petty  annoyances, 
the  carking  cares  of  this  world  fade  away,  and — "_ 
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He  ceased  speaking  suddenly;  and  Annie 
looking  round,  saw  the  tears  on  liis  cheek.  She 
was  about  to  run  to  him,  but  he  motioned  her 
to  keep  her  seat,  and  said :  "  Annie  dear^  you 
recollect  a  hymn  that  I  heard  you  sing  one  night 
when  you  first  came  here? — one  Sunday  night 
when  they  were  out,  and  you  and  I  sat  alone  in 
the  twilight  in  the  drawing-room?  Ah,  I 
scarcely  knew  you  then,  but  that  h}Tnn  made  a 
great  impression  on  me." 

"  You  mean — 

*  Abide  with  me  !  fast  f alls^the  eventide  ; 
The  darkness  deepens :  Lord,  with  me  abide  !'" 

^'  Yes,  that  is  it.  How  lovely  it  is ! — both 
words  and  music,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  it  is  lovely.  It  was  written  by  a  Mr. 
Lyte,  when  he  was — " 

She  checked  herself,  but  he  finished  the  sen- 
tence for  her, — "  When  he  was  dying.  Yes ;  I 
recollect  your  telling  me  so  that  night.  Sing  it 
for  me,  dear." 

She  turned  to  the  piano  at  once,  and  in  an 
instant  the  rich  deep  tones  of  her  voice  were  ring- 
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ing  through  the  room.  Annie  Maurice  sang  bal- 
lads sweetly,  but  she  sang  hymns  magnificently. 
There  was  not  the  shghtest  attempt  at  ornamenta- 
tion or  bravura  in  her  performance,  but  she  tlirew 
her  whole  soul  into  her  singing;  and  the  result 
was  rich  and  solemn  melody.  As  she  sang,  she 
seemed  to  embody  the  spirit  of  the  composer,  and 
her  voice  vibrated  and  shook  with  the  fervour 
which  animated  her. 

Half  leaning  on  his  stick,  half  reclining  in  his 
chair,  Caterham  watched  her  in  rapt  delight ; 
then  when  she  had  finished,  and  ere  the  thrilKng 
music  of  her  voice  had  died  away,  he  said : 
''  Tlianks,  dear — again  a  thousand  thanks  !  Now, 
once  more  a  request,  Annie.  I  shaU  not  worry 
you  much  more,  my  child." 

"  Arthur," — and  in  an  instant  she  was  by  his 
side, — "  if  you  speak  like  that,  I  declare  I  will  not 
sing  to  you." 

"  0  yes,  you  will,  Annie  dear ! — 0  yes,  you 
will.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that — Well, 
then" — obedient  to  a  forefinger  uplifted  in  warn- 
ing— ^^I'U   say  no   more   on  that  point.     But  I 
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want  you  now  to  sing  me  the  old-fashioned 
Evening  Hymn.  I've  a  very  ancient  love  for 
dear  old  Bishop  Ken,  and  I  don't  like  to  think 
of  his  being  set  aside  for  any  modern  h^Tnnolo- 
gist, — even  for  such  a  specimen  as  that  you  have 
just  sung.  Sing  me  '  Glory  to  Thee,'  Annie, — 
that  is,  if  you  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  know  it." 

She  smiled,  and  sang.  When  she  ceased, 
finding  that  he  remained  speechless  and  motion- 
less, she  went  up  to  liim,  fearing  that  he  had 
fainted.  He  was  lying  back  in  his  chair  perfectly 
quiet,  with  his  eyes  closed.  When  she  touched 
him,  he  opened  them  dreamily,  saying,  "  ^  That  I 
may  dread  the  grave  as  httle  as  my  bed.'  Yes, 
yes  ! — All,  Annie  dear,  you've  finished  ! — and  to 
think  that  you,  a  modern  young  lady,  should  be 
able  to  sing  old  Bishop  Ken  witliout  book ! 
Where  did  you  learn  him?" 

"When  I  was  a  very  little  child, — at  the 
Prior}',  Arthm-.  Geoffrey  Ludlow — as  I've  told 
you,  I  think — used  to  come  out  to  us  every  Sun- 
day; and  in  the  evening  after  dinner,  before  I 
went  to  bed,  ho  used  to  ask  for  his  little  wife  to 
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sing  to  him.  And  then  poor  papa  used  to  tell  me 
to  sit  on  GeofTs  knee,  and  I  used  to  sing  the 
Evening  Hymn." 

"Ay,"  said  Caterham  in  an  absent  manner, 
"  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  little  wife !  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low's little  wife  ! — ay,  ay  !  '  That  so  I  may,  rise 
glorious  at  Thine  awful  day !'  In  Thy  mercy,  in 
Thy  mercy  !"  and  saying  this,  he  fainted  away. 

That  evening  Algy  Barford,  at  Lord  Drop- 
more's  in  Lincolnshire,  on  his  return  from  shoot- 
ing, found  a  telegram  on  his  dressing-room  table. 
It  was  from  Annie  Maurice,  and  begged  his  im- 
mediate return  to  town. 

Lord  Caterham  was  better  the  next  day. 
Tliough  still  very  weak,  he  insisted  on  being 
dressed  and  wheeled  into  his  sitting-room.  Once 
there,  he  had  his  despatch-box  placed  before  him, 
and  the  writing-materials  put  ready  to  his  hand. 
Of  late  he  had  occasionally  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  an  amanuensis.  Annie  Mam'ice  had 
frequently  written  from  his  dictation;  and  when 
she  had  been  engaged,  a  son  of  the  old  house- 
keeper, who  was   employed   at  a  law-stationer's, 
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and  wlio  wrote  a  hand  which  w\is  'almost  illegi- 
ble from  its  very  clearness,  had  sometimes  been 
pressed  into  the  service.     But  now  Lord  Cater- 
ham   preferred  writing  for  himself.     Aimie   had 
sent  to  beg  him  to  rest;    and   in  reply  he   had 
scrawled  two  lines,  saying  that  he  was   ever  so 
much  better,    and  that  he  had  something  to  do 
which  must  be  done,  and  which  when  done  would 
leave  him  much  happier  and  easier  in  mind.     So 
they  left  him  to  himself;  and  Stephens,  looking 
in  from  time  to  time,  as  was  his  wont,  reported  to 
the  servants'-hall  that  his  master  was  "  at  it  as 
hard  as  ever — still  a-writin'!"      Tliey   wondered 
what  could  thus  occupy  him,   those  curious  do- 
mestics.    They  knew  exactly  the  state  in  which 
he  was,  the  feeble  hold  that  he  had  on  life  ; — what 
do  they  not  know,  those  London  servants? — and 
they  thought  that  he  was  making  his  will,   and 
speculated   freely  among  themselves   as   to  Avhat 
would     bo    the    amomit    of    Stephens's    inherit- 
ance ;  and  whether  it  would  be  a  sum  of  money 
*^down,"    or  an  annuity;  and  whether  Stephens 
would  invest   it  after  the  usual  fashion  of  their 
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kind — in  a  public-house,  or  whether,  from  ex- 
cessive gentihty,  he  was  not  "a  cut  above 
that."  Lord  Caterham  would  not  hold  out  much 
longer,  they  opined;  and  then  Mr.  Lionel  would 
come  in  for  his  title ;  and  who  Mr.  Lionel  was — 
inquired  about  by  the  new  servants,  and  the  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Lionel  by  the  old  servants — and 
mysterious  hints  as  to  how,  in  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Lionel,  there  had  been  a  "  screw  loose"  and  a 
"  peg  out;"  how  he  was  a  "regular  out-and-out  fast 
lot,"  and  had  had  to  " cut  it;" — all  this  occasioned 
plenty  of  talk  in  the  servants' -hall,  and  made  the 
dreary  autumn-day  pass  quite  pleasantly.  And 
still  the  sick  man  sat  at  his  desk,  plying  his  pen, 
with  but  rare  intervals  of  rest — intervals  dm'ing 
which  he  would  clasp  his  poor  aching  head,  and 
lift  his  shrivelled  attenuated  hands  in  earnest 
silent  prayer. 

The  Beauport  household  was  sunk  in  repose 
the  next  morning,  when  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell, 
again  and  again  repeated,  aroused  the  young  lady 
who  as  kitchen-maid  was  on  her  preferment,  and 
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whose  dreams  of  being  strangled  by  the  cook  for 
the  heaviness  of  her  hand  in  an  omelette  were 
scared  by  the  slmll  clanging  of  the  bell  which 
hung  immediately  over  her  head.  The  first  no- 
tion of  "  fire"  had  calmed  down  into  an  idea  of 
'^sweeps"  by  the  time  that  she  had  covered  her 
night- attire  with  a  dingy  calico  robe  laiown  to 
her  as  her  "  gownd ;"  and  she  was  tottering 
blindly  down  stairs  before  she  recollected  that  no 
sweeps  had  been  ordered,  and  thought  that  it  was 
probably  a  "runaway."  But  lured  perhaps  by  a 
faint  idea  that  it  might  be  the  policeman^  she 
descended ;  and  after  an  enormous  amount  of 
mibolting  and  unchaining,  found  herself  face-to- 
face  with  a  fresh-colom'ed,  light-bearded,  cheery 
gentleman,  who  wore  a  Glengarry  cap,  had  a 
travelling-rug  in  his  hand,  was  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  had  evidently  just  alighted  from  a  hansom- 
cab  which  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  the 
driver  of  which  was  just  visible  behind  a  big 
portmanteau  and  a  gun-case.  The  fresh-coloured 
gentleman  was  appai'cntly  rather  startled  at  the 
appai'ition   of  the   kitchen-maid,   and   exclaimed, 
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apparently  involuntarily,  ^'Gad!"  in  a  very  liigli 
key.  Recovering  liimself  instantly,  he  asked  how 
Lord  Caterham  was.  Utterly  taken  aback  at  dis- 
covering that  the  visitor  was  not  the  policeman, 
the  kitchen-maid  was  floundering  about  heavily 
for  an  answer,  when  she  was  more  than  ever  dis- 
concerted at  seeing  the  fresh-coloui-ed  gentleman 
tear  off  his  Glengarry-cap  and  advance  up  the 
steps  with  outstretched  hand.  These  demon- 
strations were  not  made  in  honour  of  the  kitchen- 
maid,  but  of  Annie  Maurice,  who  had  been  aroused 
firom  her  usual  light  sleep  by  the  ring,  and  who, 
guessing  at  the  visitor,  had  come  do-^vn  in  her 
dressino;-o;own  to  see  him. 

They  passed  into  the  dining-room,  and  then 
he  took  her  hand  and  said:  ''I  only  got  your 
telegram  at  dinner-time  last  night,  my  dear  Miss 
Maurice,  and  came  off  just  as  I  was.  Dropmore 
— deuced  civil  of  him — drove  me  over  to  the 
station  himself  hard  as  he  coidd  go,  by  Jove ! 
just  caught  mail- train,  and  came  on  from  King's 
Cross  in  a  cab.  It's  about  Caterham,  of  course. 
Bad  news, — ay,  ay,  ay !     He — poor — I  can't  say 
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it — lie's  in  clanger,  he — "  And  brave  old  Algy 
stopped,  liis  handsome  jolly  features  all  tightened 
and  2:)inched  in  his  anxiety. 

"He  is  very,  very  ill,  dear  Mr.  Barford, — 
very  ill ;  and  I  wanted  you  to  see  him.  I  don't 
know  —  I  can't  tell  why  —  but  I  think  he  may 
possibly  have  something  on  his  mind — something 
which  he  would  not  like  to  tell  me,  but  which 
he  might  feel  a  relief  in  confiding  to  some  one 
else ;  and  as  you,  I  know,  are  a  very  dear  and 
valued  friend  of  his,  I  think  we  should  all  like 
you  to  be  that  some  one.  Tliat  was  what  made 
me  send  for  you." 

"  I'm — I'm  not  a  very  good  hand  at  eloquence, 
Miss  Maurice — might  put  pebbles  in  my  mouth 
and  shout  at  the  sea-shore  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  like  the — the  celebrated  Greek  person,  you 
know — and  wouldn't  help  me  in  getting  out  a 
word;  but  though  I  can't  explain,  I  feel  very 
gratefid  to  you  for  sending  for  me,  to  see — dear 
old  boy!"  The  knot  which  had  been  rising  in 
Algy  Barford's  throat  dm-ing  this  speech  had 
grown  nearly  insui'mountable   by  tliis  time,  and 
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there  were  two  bio-  tears  rminino;  down  his  waist- 
coat.  He  tried  to  piill  himself  together  as  he 
said :  "  If  he  has  any  thing  to  say,  which  he 
would  like  to  say  to  me — of  course — I  shall — any 
thing  that  would — God  bless  him,  my  dear  old 
boy ! — good,  patient,  dear  darling  old  boy,  God 
bless  him !"  Tlie  thought  of  losing  his  old  friend 
flashed  across  him  in  all  its  dread  heart-wringing 
dreai'iness,  and  Algy  Barford  fairly  broke  down 
and  wept  like  a  child.  Recovering  himself  after 
a  moment,  he  seized  Annie's  hand,  and  muttering 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  back  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  himself  a  little  less  like  an 
Esquimaux,  he  dashed  into  the  cab  and  was 
whirled  away. 

You  would  scarcely  have  thought  that  Algy 
Barford  had  had  what  is  called  sleep,  but  what 
really  is  a  mixture  of  nightmare  and  cramp  in 
a  railway-carriage,  had  you  seen  him  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when  he  next  made  his  appearance  at 
St.  Barnabas  Square,  so  bright  and  fresh  and 
radiant  was  he.  He  found  Annie  Maurice  await- 
ing his  arrival,  and  had  with  her  a  short  earnest 
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conversation  as  to  Caterliam's  state.  From  tliat 
lie  learned  all.  The  doctors  liad  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  tlieir  patient's  state :  it  was — ^limn — 
lia! — Yes — you  know! — general  depression — a 
want  of  vitality,  wliicli — just  noAV — looking  at  liis 
normal  lack  of  force,  of  what  we  call  profession- 
ally vis  vitw,  might — ch  ?  Yes,  no  doul3t,  serious 
result.  Could  not  be  positively  stated  whether 
he  would  not  so  far  recover — pull  through,  as  it 
is  called — rally,  as  we  say,  as  to — remain  with 
us  yet  some  time;  but  in  these  cases  there  was 
always — well,  yes,  it  must  be  called  a  risk.  Tliis 
was  the  decision  which  the  doctors  had  given  to 
Annie,  and  which  she,  in  other  words,  impailed 
to  Algy  Barford,  who,  coupling  it  with  his  experi- 
ence of  the  guarded  manner  in  vvdiich  fashionable 
physicians  usually  annomiced  their  opinions,  felt 
utterly  hopeless,  and  shook  his  head  mournfull}^ 
He  tried  to  be  himself,  to  resume  his  old  smile 
and  old  confident  buoyant  way;  he  told  his  dear 
Miss  Maurice  that  she  must  hope  for  the  best; 
tliat  these  doctor-fellows,  by  Jove,  generally  knew 
notliing ;  half  of  them  died  suddenly  tliemseh-es, 
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without  even  having  anticipated  their  own  ail- 
ments ;  '^  physician,  heal  thyself,"  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing ;  that  probably  Caterham  wanted  a 
little  rousing,  dear  old  boy ;  which  rousing  he 
would  go  in  and  give  him.  But  Annie  marked 
the  drooping  head  and  the  sad  despondent  manner 
in  wliich  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  ]:)lmiged 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  when  he  thought  she 
had  retired — marked  also  how  he  strove  to  throw 
elasticity  into  his  step  and  light  into  his  face  as  he 
approached  the  door  of  Caterham's  room. 

It  had  been  arranged  between  Algy  and  Annie 
Mam'ice  that  his  was  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
chance  visit,  so  that  when  Stephens  had  announced 
him,  and  Lord  Caterham  had  raised  his  head  in 
wonder,  Algy,  who  had  by  this  time  pulled  himself 
together  sufficiently,  said:  ^^Ah,  ha!  Caterham! 
— dear  old  boy  ! — thought  you  had  got  rid  of  us  all 
out  of  town,  eh  ? — and  were  going  to  have  it  all  to 
yourself !  Not  a  bit  of  it,  dear  boy  !  These  doctor- 
fellows  tell  you  one  can't  get  on  without  ozone. 
Don't  know  what  that  is — daresay  they're  right. 
All  I  know  is,  I  can't  get  on  without  a  certain 
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amount  of  chimney-pot.  Country,  delicious  fresh 
air,  turf,  heather,  peat-bog,  stubble,  j)artriclge, 
snipe,  grouse — all  deuced  good ;  cows  and  pigs, 
and  that  kind  of  thing ;  get  up  early,  and  go  to 
bed  and  snore ;  get  red  face  and  double-chin  and 
awftd  weight — then  chimney-pot  required.  I  always 
know,  bless  you  !  Too  much  London  season,  get 
my  liver  as  big  as  Strasbui'g  goose's,  you  know — 
foie  gras  and  feet  nailed  to  a  board,  and  that  kind 
of  thing;  too  much  country,  tight  waistcoat,  red 
face — awfully  British,  in  point  of  fact.  Tlien, 
chimney-pot.  I'm  in  that  state  now ;  and  I've 
come  back  to  have  a  week's  chimney-pot  and 
blacks  and  generally  cabbage-stalky  street — and 
then  I  shall  go  away  much  better." 

"  You  keep  your  spirits,  Algy,  wherever  you 
ai'e."  Tlie  thin  faint  voice  struck  on  Algy  Bar- 
ford's  ear  like  a  knell.  He  paused  a  minute  and 
took  a  short  quick  gulp,  and  then  said :  "0  yes, 
still  the  same  stock  on  hand,  Caterham.  I  could 
execute  comitry  orders,  or  supply  colonial  agencies 
even,  with  promptitude  and  despatch,  I  think. 
And  you,  Ai'thm- — ^liow  goes  it  with  you  ?" 
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^^Very  quietly,  Algy,  —  very,  very  quietly, 
thank  God !  I've  had  no  return  of  my  old  pain 
for  some  time,  and  the  headache  seems  to  have  left 
me." 

"  Well,  that's  brave !  "We  shall  see  you  in 
your  chair  out  on  the  lawn  at  the  hunt-breakfast 
at  Homershams  again  this  winter,  Arthui*.  We 
shaU— " 

'^  Well,  I  scarcely  think  that.  I  mean,  not 
perhaps  as  you  interpret  me ;  but — I  scarcely  think 
—  However,  there's  time  enough  to  think  of 
that.  Let's  talk  of  nearer  subjects.  I'm  so  glad 
you  chanced  to  come  to  town,  Algy — so  very 
glad.  Yom'  coming  seems  predestined;  for  it 
was  only  yesterday  I  was  wishing  I  had  you 
here." 

'^  Tremendously  glad  I  came,  dear  old  boy ! 
Chimney-pot  attack  fell  in  handy  this  time,  at  all 
events.  What  did  you  want,  Arthur,  old  fel- 
low? Not  got  a  new  leaning  towards  dog- 
giness,  and  want  me  to  go  up  to  Bill  George's  ? 
Do  you  recollect  that  Irish  deerhomid  I  got  for 
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"  I  recollect  him  well — poor  old  Connor.  No, 
not  a  dog  now.  I  want  you  to — just  raise  me  a 
bit,  Algy,  will  you  ? — a  little  bit :  I  am  scarcely 
strong  enough  to — that's  it.  Ah,  Algy,  old  fellow, 
how  often  in  the  long  years  that  we  have  been 
chums  have  you  hfted  this  poor  wretched  frame  in 
yom'  strong  arms  !" 

It  was  a  trial  for  a  man  of  Algy  Barford's  big 
heart ;  but  he  made  head  against  it  even  then,  and 
said  in  a  voice  harder  and  drier  than  usual  from 
the  struggle,  "  How  often  have  I  brought  my  be- 
muddled  old  brains  for  you  to  take  them  out  and 
pick  them  to  pieces  and  clean  them,  and  put  them 
back  into  my  head  in  a  state  to  be  of  some  use  to 
me  I — that's  the  question,  dear  old  boy.  How  often 
have  you  supplied  the  match  to  light  the  tow  inside 
my  head — I've  got  deuced  little  outside  now — and 
sent  me  away  with  some  idea  of  what  I  ought  to  do 
when  I  was  in  a  deuce  of  a  knot !  Why,  I  re- 
collect once  when  Lionel  and  I — what  is  it,  dear 
old  boy?" 

"You  remind  me — the  mention  of  that  name — 
I  wanted  to  say  something  to  you,  Algy,  which 
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oddly  cnoiigli  had — just  reach  me  that  bottle,  Algy : 
thanks  ! — which — " 

"  Rest  a  minute,  dear  old  boy  ;  rest.  You've 
been  exertino;  yourself  too  much." 

"No;  I'm  better  now — only  faint  for  a 
minute.  What  was  I  saying  ? — 0,  about  Lionel. 
You  recollect  a  letter  wliich — "  his  voice  was 
growing  again  so  faint  that  Algy  took  up  the 
sentence. 

"  Which  I  brought  to  you ;  a  letter  from 
Lionel,  after  he  had — you  know,  dear  old  boy — 
board  ship,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  letter  I  mean.  You — you 
knew  its  contents,  Algy  ?" 

"  Well,  Ai'tluir,  I  think  I  did — I — you  know 
Lionel  was  very  fond  of  me,  and — used  to  be  about 
with  him,  you  know,  and  that  kind  of  tiling — " 

"  You  knew  his — his  wife  ?" 

"  Wife,  Gad,  did  he  say  ? — Jove  !  Knew  yon 
were — dear  me  ! — charming  person — lady.  Very 
beautiful — great  friend  of  Lionel's;  but  not  his 
wife,  dear  old  boy — somebody  else's  wife." 

"  Somebody  else's  wife?" 
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"Yes;  wonderful  story.  I've  wanted  to  tell 
you,  and,  most  extraordinary  thing,  sometliing 
always  interrupted.  Friend  of  yours  too  :  tall 
woman,  red  hair,  violet  eyes — wife  of  painter-man 
—Good  God,  Arthur !" 

Well  might  he  start ;  for  Lord  Caterham  threw 
his  hands  wildly  above  his  head,  then  let  them  fall 
helplessly  by  his  side.  By  the  time  Algy  Barford 
had  sprung  to  his  chair,  and  passed  his  arms 
around  him,  the  dying  man's  head  had  drooped 
on  to  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  eyes  were  glazing 
fast. 

"  Ai'thm-!  dear  Arthur!  one  instant !  Let  me 
caU  for  help." 

'^  No,  Algy ;  leave  us  so  ;  no  one  else.  Only 
one  who  could — and  she — better  not — bless  her  I — 
better  not.  Take  my  hand,  Algy,  old  friend — •  ^ 
tried,  trusted,  dear  old  friend — always  thoughtful, 
always  affectionate — God  bless  you — Algy !  Yes, 
kiss  my  forehead  again.  Ah,  so  happy  !  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the — Yes, 
Lord,  with  me  abide,  with  me  abide ! — the  dark- 
ness deepens  :  Lord,  with  me  abide  !" 
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And  as  the  last  words  fell  faintly  on  Algy 
Barford's  ears,  tlie  slight  form  which  was  lying 
in  Algy  Barford's  arms,  and  on  which  the  strong 
man's  tears  were  falling  like  rain,  slipped  gra- 
dually out  of  his  grasjD — dead. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

THE  PEOTRACTED  SEAECH. 

Annie  Maueice  was  aroused  from  the  brooding 
loneliness  in  Avliicli  she  had  sought  refuge^  in  the 
first  bewilderment  and  stupefaction  of  her  grief, 
by  a  communication  from  Lord  Beauj^iort.  All 
was  over  now ;  the  last  sad  ceremonial  had  taken 
place;  and  the  place  which  had  known  Arthur, 
in  his  2:)atient  suffering,  in  his  little-appreciated 
gentleness  and  goodness,  should  know  him  no 
more  for  ever.  Tlie  crippled  form  was  gone,  and 
the  invalid-chair  which  had  for  so  long  supported 
it  had  been  removed,  by  order  of  the  housekeeper, 
to  a  receptacle  for  discarded  articles  of  use  or 
ornament.  Lord  and  Lady  Beauport  were  not 
likely  to  notice  tlie  circumstance,  or  to  object  to  it 
if  tliey  did.     Tlie  blinds  were  decorously  drawn ; 
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the  rooms  were  scrupulously  arranged ;  every 
thing  in  them  in  its  place,  as  though  never  to 
be  used  or  handled  any  more.  The  books,  the 
objects  of  art,  the  curious  things  which  the  dead 
man  alone  of  all  the  house  had  understood  and 
valued,  had  a  staring  lifeless  look  about  them  in 
the  unaccustomed  precision  of  their  distribution ; 
the  last  flowers  which  Annie  had  placed  in  the 
Venetian  glasses  had  withered,  and  been  thrown 
away  by  the  notable  housemaids.  A  ray  of  sun- 
light crept  in  at  one  side  of  the  blind,  and 
streamed  upon  the  spot  where  Arthur's  head  had 
fallen  back  upon  his  friend's  arm, — ah,  how  short 
a  time  ago !  —  and  yet  all  looked  strange  and 
changed,  not  only  as  if  he  had  gone  away  for 
ever,  but  as  if  he  had  never  been  there  at  all. 
Annie  had  not  t^one  into  the  rooms  since  he  had 
left  them  for  the  last  time ;  she  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  how  it  would  be,  and  she  could  not 
bear  it  yet ;  she  Icnew  tliat  in  nothing  would  there 
be  so  sharp  a  pang  as  in  seeing  the  familiar 
things  which  had  been  so  like  him,  gro-svn  so 
unlike.      So,  when  her  maid  told  her  that  Lord 
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Beanport  wished  to  see  her  immediatelyj  she  asked 
nervously  Avhere  he  was. 

"  In  the  hbrarj,  Miss  Annie,"  said  her  maid, 
and  looked  very  pityingly  at  the  purple  eyelids 
and  white  face. 

"Alone?" 

Noj  his  lordship  was  not  alone ;  one  of  the 
lawyer  gentlemen  and  her  ladyship  were  with 
him. 

Annie  w^ent  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  the 
library.  She  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Beauport  were  indifferent  to  the 
death  of  their  eldest  son ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
Iviiew  that  the  event  had  come  upon  them  with 
a  mighty  shock,  and  that  they  had  felt  it,  if  not 
deeply,  at  least  violently  and  keenly.  But  she 
had  the  faculty  of  vivid  perception,  and  she  used 
it  intuitively;  and  in  this  case  it  told  her  that 
shame,  self-detection,  and  remorse, — the  vague 
uneasiness  which  besets  all  who  cannot  reckon 
with  themselves  to  the  full  in  the  davliirht  of 
conscience,  but,  like  the  debtor  called  to  an  ac- 
count,  keep   something  back,  —  mingled    largely 
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with  their  grief.  It  was  not  whole-hearted,  lavish, 
sacred,  hke  hers ;  it  was  not  the  grief  which  takes 
the  spontaneous  form  of  prayer,  and  chastens  it- 
self into  submission,  elevating  and  sanctifying  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  mourner.  Annie  knew, 
by  that  keen  mireasoning  instinct  of  hers,  that 
while  her  sole  and  earnest  desire  was  to  keep  the 
memory  of  her  dead  cousin  green,  recalling  his 
words,  his  counsels,  his  wishes, — dweUing  on  his 
views  of  life  and  its  duties,  and  joreserving  him 
in  her  faithful  heart,  for  ever  near  her,  as  a  living 
friend, — while  her  chosen  thoughts  would  be  of 
him,  and  her  best  consolation  in  memory, — his 
father  and  mother  would  forget  him  if  they  could. 
They  mourned  for  him,  but  it  was  with  captious 
impatient  grief;  there  was  a  sting  in  every  re- 
membrance, every  association,  which  they  could 
not  yet  escape  from,  but  would  have  put  away 
if  they  had  had  the  power.  To  them,  sorrow  for 
the  dead  was  as  a  haunting  enemy,  to  be  out- 
witted and  left  behind  as  speedily  as  might  be ;  to 
ber  it  was  a  friend,  cherished  and  dear,  solemnly 
greeted,  and  piously  entertained. 
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When  Annie  entered  tlie  library,  she  found 
that  the  "  lawyer  gentleman,"  whom  her  maid  had 
mentioned,  was  the  family  solicitor,  Mr.  Knevitt, 
who  was  well  known  to  her,  and  for  whom  Cater- 
ham  had  had  much  liking  and  respect.  Lord 
Beauport  and  he  were  standing  together  beside 
a  long  table,  strewn  with  papers,  and  on  which 
stood  a  large  despatch-box  open,  and,  as  she  saw 
while  she  w^alked  up  the  room,  also  fidl  of  papers. 
At  some  distance  from  the  table,  and  in  the  shade, 
Lady  Beauport  was  seated,  her  hands  clasped 
together  in  her  lap,  and  her  figure  leaning  com- 
pletely back  in  the  deep  arm-chair  she  occupied. 
She  looked  very  pale  and  worn,  and  her  deep 
mom'ning  was  not  becoming  to  her.  Sharp  con- 
tention of  thought  and  feelino;  was  o-oino:  on  mider 
that  calm  exterior, — bitter  pangs,  in  which  vex- 
ation had  a  large  share,  as  well  as  regret,  and  a 
sense  that  she  was  to  be  baffled  in  the  future  as 
she  had  been  defeated  in  the  past.  Ay,  the 
future, — she  had  begun  to  think  of  it  already,  or 
rather  she  had  begun  (when  had  she  e^'cr  ceased?) 
to  think  of  Mm.     Lionel  was  the  future  to  her. 
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What  if  there  were  more  trouble  and  opposition  in 
store  for  her  ?  What  if  Arthur  (ah,  poor  fellow ! 
he  had  never  understood  young  men  different 
from  himself,  and  he  was  always  hard  on  Lionel) 
had  left  any  communication  for  his  father,  had 
written  any  thing  touching  tlie  particulars  of 
Lionel's  career  which  he  knew,  and  had  warned 
her  not  to  ask  ?  Hitherto  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
been  found  in  the  examination  of  Lord  Cater- 
ham's  papers  instituted  by  Lord  Beauport  and  Mr. 
Knevitt.  There  was  a  packet  for  Annie  Maurice, 
indeed ;  they  had  found  it  an  hour  ago,  and  Lord 
Beauport  had  just  sent  for  Annie  in  order  to 
hand  it  over  to  her.  Lady  Beauport  had,  how- 
ever, no  apprehensions  connected  with  this  matter; 
the  virtues  of  the  dead  and  the  vices  of  the  living 
son  (though  she  would  not  have  given  them  their 
true  name)  secured  her  from  feeling  any.  What- 
ever Lionel  had  done  she  felt  convinced  was  not 
of  a  natm'e  to  be  communicated  to  Annie,  and 
Caterham  would  have  guarded  her  with  the  ut- 
most caution  from  hearing  any  thing  mifit  for 
her  ears.     No,  no ;  there  was  no  danger  in  that 
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quarter.  Had  she  not  felt  sure,  before  this  "dread- 
ful thins" — as  she  called  Lord  Caterham's  death 
to  herself — happened,  that  the  scrupulous  delicacy 
of  her  son,  where  Annie  was  concerned,  would 
be  her  best  aid  and  defence  against  his  defeat  of 
her  projects?  The  letter,  the  packet — whatever 
it  might  be  called — was  probably  an  effusion  of 
feeling,  a  moral  lecture  on  life,  or  a  posthumous 
guide  to  studies,  in  which  Arthur  had  desired 
to  see  his  gentle  and  interesting  cousin  pro- 
ficient. 

So  Lady  Beauport  looked  at  the  packet  as  it 
lay  on  the  table,  close  to  the  despatch-box,  with- 
out the  least  anxiety,  and  fixed  her  impatient 
attention  on  the  further  investigation  of  the 
papers,  continued  by  Lord  Beauport  and  Mr. 
Knevitt.  It  was  not  until  they  had  concluded 
as  much  of  their  melancholy  task  as  they  pro- 
posed to  undertake  that  day,  that  the  Earl  sent 
tlie  summons  which  brought  Annie  to  the  libraiy. 

He  took  up  the  packet  as  she  drew  near,  and 
said,  very  sadly  : 

"  Tliis  is  for  you,  my  dear." 
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"  From — from  Arthur  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

^^Yes,  Annie, — we  fomicl  it  among  his  pa- 
pers." 

She  took  it  from  him,  looked  at  it,  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  beside  the  table,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  break  the  seal.  Lady  Beauport  did  not 
speak.  Tlie  Earl  resumed  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Knevitt,  and  Annie  sat  still  and  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  she  interrupted  Lord  Beauport  by 
asking  him  if  he  required  her  for  any  thing  further. 

^^  No,  my  dear,"  he  said  kindly;  "you  may 
go  away  if  you  like.  How  weary  you  look !"  he 
added,  with  a  deep  sigh.  Still  Lady  Beauport 
spoke  no  word ;  but  her  keen  unsympathetic  eyes 
followed  the  girl's  gracefrd  figure  and  drooping 
head  as  she  left  the  library. 

Arrived  at  her  OAvn  room,  Annie  opened  the 
packet,  which  she  felt  was  a  sacred  thing.  Her 
departed  friend  had  written  to  her,  then,  words 
which  he  intended  her  to  read  only  when  he 
should  be  no  more ;  solemn  counsel,  very  precious 
affection,  a  priceless  legacy  from  the  dead  would 
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no  (loiibt  be  in  the  letter,  whose  folds  felt  so  thick 
and  hecavy  in  her  hand.  She  removed  the  outer 
cover,  placing  it  carefully  by  her  side,  and  foimd 
an  enclosui-e  directed  to  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  and 
merely  a  few  lines  to  herself,  in  which  the  writer 
simply  directed  her  to  place  the  accompanying 
letter  in  Geoffrey's  hands  herself,  and  privately, 
as  soon  after  it  came  into  hers  as  possible. 

Surprise  and  disappointment  were  Annie's  first 
feelings.  She  looked  forlornly  enough  at  the 
meagre  scrap  of  "writing  that  was  her  share,  and 
with  some  v^^onder  at  the  letter — no  doubt  volu- 
minous— which  was  Geoffrey's.  What  could  it 
be  about  ?  Arthur  and  Ludlow  had  been  good 
friends,  it  is  true,  and  had  entertained  strong 
mutual  respect;  but  she  could  not  account  for 
this  solemn  communication,  imj^lying  so  strange 
and  absolute  a  confidence.  She  tm'ued  tlie  letter 
over  in  her  hands,  she  scrutinised  the  addi-ess, 
the  paper,  the  seal ;  then  she  rose  and  locked  it 
carefully  away,  together  with  tlie  note  to  herself 
in  which  it  had  been  enclosed.  "  Give  this  letter 
privatehj  to  Ludlow,"  were  Arthiu-'s  words ;  then, 
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if  he  did  not  wish  its  delivery  to  be  known,  it 
^va,s  plain  he  wished  to  conceal  its  existence.  If 
Lady  Beauport  should  question  her  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  packet  ?  Well,  she  must  either  give 
an  evasive  answer,  or  refuse  to  answer  at  all ; 
the  alternative  should  be  decided  by  the  terms  of 
the  question.  She  could  venture  to  refuse  an 
answer  to  a  question  of  Lady  Beauport' s  now  ; 
her  heiress-ship  had  secured  her  many  immunities, 
that  one  among  the  rest. 

Lord  Beauport  was  right;  Annie  was  weary, 
and  looking  so.  Tlie  sickness  and  di'eariness  of 
a  great  grief  were  upon  her,  and  she  was  worn 
out.  Tiie  stillness  of  the  great  house  was  oppres- 
sive to  her ;  and  yet  she  shrank  from  the  know- 
ledge that  that  stillness  was  soon  to  pass  away, 
that  life  would  resume  its  accustomed  course,  and 
the  dead  be  forgotten.  By  all  but  her;  to  her 
his  memory  should  be  ever  precious,  and  his  least 
wish  sacred.  Tlien  she  debated  within  herself 
how  she  should  fulfil  his  last  request.  Tliere 
were  difficulties  in  the  way.  She  could  not  tell 
Geoffrey  to  call  on  her  yet,  nor  could  she  go  to 
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his  house.  Then  she  remembered  that  he  had 
not  written  to  her.  She  had  forgotten,  until 
then,  tliat  there  had  been  no  answer  to  the  letter 
in  which  she  told  Geoffrey  Ludlow  of  Caterham's 
death.  Could  a  letter  have  come,  and  been  over- 
looked? She  rang  for  her  maid  and  questioned 
her,  but  she  was  positive  no  letter  had  been  mis- 
laid or  forgotten.  Several  papers  lay  on  her 
writing-table ;  she  turned  them  over,  to  satisfy 
herself,  though  nothing  could  be  more  improba- 
ble than  that  she  should  have  overlooked  a  letter 
from  her  dear  old  friend.  There  was  no  such 
thing.  Puzzled  and  vaguely  distressed,  Annie 
stood  looking  at  the  heap  of  notes,  with  her  hands 
pressed  on  her  throbbing  temples ;  and  her  maid 
entreated  her  to  lie  do\^ai  and  rest,  commenting, 
as  Lord  Beauport  had  done,  upon  her  appearance. 
Annie  complied ;  and  the  girl  carefully  darkened 
the  room  and  left  her.  For  a  while  she  lay  still, 
tliinking  how  she  was  to  convey  the  letter  to 
Geoffrey,  without  delay,  "  as  soon  as  possible," 
Arthur  had  said;  but  she  soon  dropped  into  the 
dull  hesLvj  sleep  of  grief  and  exliaustion. 
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It  was  late  in  the  eveniiie:  wlien  she  awoke 


to 


and  she  again  eagerly  inquired  for  letters.  There 
were  none,  and  Annie's  surprise  grew  into  un- 
easiness. She  resolved  to  write  to  Ludlow  again, 
to  tell  him  that  she  had  something  of  importance 
to  communicate,  without  indicating  its  character. 
^^He  may  tell  Margaret,  or  not,  as  he  pleases," 
she  thouo^ht — "  that  is  for  him  to  decide.  I  dare- 
say,  if  she  sees  my  note,  she  will  not  feel  any 
curiosity  or  interest  about  it.  Poor  Geoffrey !" 
And  then  the  girl  recalled'  all  that  Ai'thur  had 
said  of  his  suspicion  and  distrust  of  Ludlow's 
beautiful  wife,  and  thought  sorrowfully  how  large 
was  his  share  in  the  loss  they  had  sustained  of 
such  a  friend.  Something  must  be  wrong,  she 
thought,  or  Geoffrey  would  surely  have  written^ 
Li  her  sore  grief  she  yearned  for  the  true  and 
ready  sjTupathy  which  she  should  have  from  him, 
and  him  alone.  Stay ;  she  would  not  only  write, 
she  would  send  her  maid  to  inquire  for  Geoffrey, 
and  Margaret,  and  the  child.  She  could  go  eai'ly 
next  morning  in  a  cab,  and  be  back  before  break- 
fast-horn-.      So   Annie   made   this    arrangement, 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"VAToto  her  note,  got  thi'ongli  a  sliort  liour  or  t^'o 
in  the  great  dreary  drawing-room  as  best  she 
could,  and  once  more  cried  herself  to  the  merciful 
sleep  which  in  some  degree  strengthened  her  for 
the  intelligence  which  awaited  her  in  the  morning. 

She  was  aroused  by  her  maid,  who  came  hur- 
riedly to  her  bedside,  holding  in  her  hand  Annie's 
note  to  Ludlow.  She  started  up,  confased,  yet 
sufficiently  awake  to  be  startled  at  the  look  in  the 
girl's  face. 

''  What  is  it?"  she  said  faintly. 

"  0  Miss  Annie,  dreadful,  dreadful  news  ! 
Mrs.  Ludlow  has  gone  away,  nobody  knows 
where,  and  Mr.  Ludlow  is  raving  mad,  in  brain- 
fever  !" 

Lord  Caterham's  letter  lay  for  many  days  un- 
disturbed in  the  receptacle  in  which  Annie  Mam'ice 
had  placed  it.  Not  yet  was  the  confidence  of  the 
dead  to  be  imparted  to  the  living.  He  was  to 
read  that  letter  in  time,  and  to  learn  from  it  much 
that  the  writer  had  never  dreamed  it  could  convey. 
Little  had  the  two,  who  had  lived  in  so  neai'  and 
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pleasant  an  intimacy,  dreamed  of  the  fatal  link 
wMch  reallj,  though  unseen,  connected  them. 
This  was  the  letter  which,  in  due  time,  Annie 
Maurice  deposited  in  Geoffrey's  hands : 

"  My  dear  Ludlow, — I  have  felt  for  some 
time  tliat  for  me  '  the  long  disease  called  life'  is 
w^earino;  toward  its  cure.  Under  this  conviction 
I  am  '  setting  my  house  in  order ;'  and  to  do  so 
thoroughly,  and  enjoy  peace  of  mind  for  the  brief 
space  which  will  remain  to  me  when  that  is  done, 
I  must  have  recourse  to  your  honest  and  trusty 
friendship.  I  have  to  bequeath  to  you  two  ser- 
vices to  be  done  for  me,  and  one  confidence  to  be 
kept,  until  your  discretion  shall  judge  it  expedient 
that  it  should  be  divulged.  Tliese  two  services 
are  distinct,  but  cognate;  and  they  concern  one 
who  is  the  dearest  of  all  living  creatm-es  to  me, 
and  for  whom  I  know  you  entertain  a  sincere  and 
warm  affection — I  allude  to  Annie  Maurice.  Tlie 
confidence  concerns  my  unworthy  brother,  Lionel 
Brakespere. 

"  Li  the  fortune  left  her  by  Mr.  Ampthill, 
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Annie  1ms  security  against  material  ills,  and  is 
safe  from  the  position  of  dependence,  in  which  I 
never  could  bear  to  feel  she  must  remain.  This 
is  an  immense  relief  to  my  mind ;  but  it  has  sub- 
stituted a  source  of  uneasiness,  though  of  con- 
siderably less  dimensions,  for  that  which  it  has 
removed.  When  I  wrote  to  you  lately,  asking 
you  to  come  to  me,  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
speaking  to  you  on  this  subject ;  but  as  our  inter- 
view has  been  accidentally  prevented,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  act  in  the  matter  myself,  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  to  bequeath  action  after  my  death  to 
you,  as  I  am  now  doing.  My  brother  is  as  worth- 
less a  man  as  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
heartless,  depraved,  unprincipled  to  an  almost 
incredible  degree,  considering  his  early  association 
with  men  and  women  of  character.  You  have,  I 
daresay,  heard  vaguely  of  certain  disgraceful  cir- 
cumstances which  forced  him  to  leave  the  comitry, 
and  which  brought  immeasurable  disti'ess  upon 
us  all. 

"  I  need  not  enter  into  tliese  matters  :   they 
have  little  to  do  with  the  tiling  that  is  pressing  on 
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my  mind.  If  Lionel's  vices  had  been  hidden  from 
society  ever  so  discreetly,  I  was  sufficiently  aware 
of  their  existence  to  have  slu:unk  with  as  much 
horror  as  I  feel  now  from  the  idea  of  his  becoming 
Aimie's  husband.  Let  me  preface  what  I  am 
about  to  say  by  assuring  you  that  I  do  not  enter- 
tain any  such  fear.  I  know  Annie ;  and  I  am 
perfectly  assured  that  for  her  pure,  upright,  in- 
telhgent,  and  remarkably  clear-sighted  nature 
such  a  man  as  Lionel, — ^whose  profound  and  cy- 
nical selfislniess  is  not  to  be  hidden  by  external 
polish,  and  whose  many  vices  have  left  upon  him 
the  cachet  which  every  pure  woman  feels  instinc- 
tively, even  though  she  does  not  miderstand  theo- 
retically,— will  never  have  any  attraction.  She 
knows  the  nature  of  the  transaction  which  drove 
him  from  England ;  and  such  a  knowledge  would 
be  sufficient  protection  for  her,  without  the  repul- 
sion wliich  I  am  satisfied  will  be  the  result  of 
association  with  him.  I  would  protect  her  from 
such  association  if  I  could,  and  while  I  live  I  do 
not  doubt  my  power  to  do  so.  It  wiU  be  painful 
to  me  to  use  it;   but  I  do  not  mind  pain  for 
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Annie's  benefit.  A  sad  estrangement  always  ex- 
isted between  Lionel  and  me  ;  an  estrangement 
increased  on  his  side  by  contempt  and  dislike — 
wliicb  lie  expressed  in  no  measured  terms — but 
on  my  part  merely  passive.  The  power  which  I 
possess  to  hinder  his  return  to  tliis  house  was  put 
into  my  hands  by  himself — more,  I  beheve,  to 
wound  me,  and  in  the  wanton  malice  and  daring 
of  his  evil  nature,  than  for  the  reason  he  assigned ; 
but  it  is  effectual,  and  I  shall  use  it,  as  I  can, 
without  explanation.  When  I  am  gone,  it  needs 
be,  some  one  must  be  enabled  to  use  this  power 
in  my  stead;  and  that  person,  my  dear  Ludlow, 
is  you.  I  choose  you  for  Amiie's  sake,  for  yom's, 
and  for  my  own.  My  mother  designs  to  marry 
Lionel  to  Annie,  and  thus  secure  to  him  by  mar- 
riage the  fortune  which  his  misconduct  lost  him 
by  inheritance.  With  this  pm-pose  in  ^^ew,  she 
has  summoned  Lionel  to  England,  and  she  j^ro- 
poses  that  he  should  return  to  this  house.  She 
and  I  have  had  a  painful  explanation,  and  I  have 
positively  declared  that  it  cannot  and  shall  not 
be.     Li  order  to  convince  her  of  the  necessity  of 
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yielding  the  point,  I  have  told  her  that  I  am  in 
possession  of  particulars  of  Lionel's  conduct,  un- 
known to  her  and  my  father,  which  perfectly  jus- 
tify me  in  my  declaration ;  and  I  have  entreated 
her,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  peace  of  mind,  not 
to  force  me,  by  an  attempt  which  can  have  no 
issue  but  failure,  to  communicate  the  disgraceful 
particulars.  Lady  Beauport  has  been  forced  to 
appear  satisfied  for  the  present;  and  matters  are 
in  a  state  of  suspense. 

^^  But  this  cannot  last,  and  with  my  hfe  it 
will  come  to  an  end.  Lionel  will  return  here,  in 
my  place,  and  bearing  my  name — the  heir  to  an 
earldom;  and  the  follies  and  crimes  oftheyomiger 
son  will  be  forgotten.  Still  Annie  Maurice  will 
be  no  less  a  brilliant  match,  and  my  mother  will 
be  no  less  anxious  to  bring  about  a  marriage.  I 
foresee  misery  to  Annie — genteel  persecution  and 
utter  friendlessness — ^unless  you,  Ludlow,  come  to 
her  aid.  With  all  its  drawbacks,  tliis  is  her  fit- 
ting home;  and  you  must  not  propose  that  she 
should  leave  it  without  very  grave  cause.  But 
you  must  be  in  a  position  to  preserve  her  from 
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Lionel ;  you  must  hold  the  secret  in  your  hand, 
as  I  hold  it,  which  makes  all  schemes  for  such  an 
accursed  marriage  vain  —  the  secret  which  will 
keep  the  house  she  will  adorn  free  from  the  pol- 
lution of  his  presence.  When  you  hear  that 
Lionel  Brakespere  is  paying  attention  to  Annie 
under  his  father's  roof,  go  to  Lord  Beauport,  and 
tell  him  that  Lionel  Brakespere  is  a  married  man. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Ludlow,  you  know  one 
of  the  services  you  are  to  do  me  when  I  am  gone ; 
and  you  are  in  possession  of  the  confidence  I 
desire  to  repose  in  you.  To  explain  the  other, 
I  must  give  you  particulars.  When  my  brother 
left  England,  he  sent  me,  by  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mon friend,  a  letter  which  he  had  written  at  Liver- 
pool, and  which,  when  I  have  made  you  acquainted 
with  its  contents,  I  shall  destroy.  I  do  not  desire 
to  leave  its  low  ribaldry,  its  coarse  contempt,  its 
C}mical  wickedness,  to  shock  my  poor  father's 
eyes,  or  to  testify  against  my  brother  when  I  am 
gone. 

"  I  enable  you  to  expose  him,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent unhappiness  to  one  dear  to  us  both;  but  I 
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have  no  vindictive  feeling  towards  him,  and  no 
eyes  but  mine  must  see  the  words  in  wliich  he 
taunts  me  with  the  physical  afflictions  to  which  he 
chooses  to  assign  my  '  notions  of  morality'  and 
^  superiority  to  temptation.'  Enough — the  facts 
which  the  letter  contains  are  these :  As  nearly  as  I 
can  make  out,  four  years  ago  he  met  and  tried  to 
seduce  a  young  lady,  only  eighteen  years  old,  at 
Tenby.  Her  virtue,  I  hope — he  says  her  am- 
bition— foiled  him,  and  he  ran  away  with  the 
girl  and  married  her.  He  called  himself  Leonard 
Brookfield ;  and  she  never  knew  his  name  or  real 
position.  He  took  her  abroad  for  a  time;  then 
brought  her  to  London,  where  she  passed  for  liis 
mistress  among  the  men  to  whom  he  introduced 
her,  and  who  were  aware  that  she  had  no  know- 
ledge of  his  identity.  He  had  left  the  army  then, 
or  of  com'se  she  would  have  discovered  it.  When 
tlie  crash  came,  he  had  left  her,  and  he  coolly 
told  me,  as  he  had  next  to  nothing  for  himself,  he 
had  nothing  for  her.  His  purpose  in  writing  to 
me  was  to  inform  me,  as  especially  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  family,  that  not  only  was 
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there  a  wife  in  the  case,  but,  to  the  best  of  his 
behef,  a  child  also,  to  be  born  very  soon ;  and  as 
no  one  could  say  what  would  become  of  him,  it 
mio-ht  be  as  well  to  ascertain  where  the  heir  of  the 
Beanports  might  be  fomid,  if  necessary.  He  sup- 
posed I  would  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  until  it 
should  become  advisable,  if  ever,  to  reveal  it. 
Mrs.  Brakespere  had  no  knowledge  of  her  rights, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  make  herself  obnoxious 
by  claiming  them.  If  I  chose  to  give  her  some 
help,  I  should  probably  be  rewarded  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  charity;  but  he  advised  me  to  keep 
the  secret  of  our  relationship  for  my  o^ati  sake : 
she  was  perfectly  well  loiown  as  his  misti'ess ;  and 
as  they  were  both  mider  a  cloud  at  present,  the 
whole  thing  had  better  be  kej)t  as  dark  as  possible. 
I  read  this  letter  with  the  deepest  disgust ;  the 
personal  impertinence  to  myself  I  could  afford  to 
disregard,  and  was  accustomed  to ;  but  the  utter 
baseness  and  villany  of  it  sickened  me.  This  was 
the  man  who  was  to  bear  my  father's  name  and 
fill  my  father's  place.  I  determined  at  once  to 
afford  assistance  to  the  Avretched  forsaken  wife, 
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and  to  wait  and  consider  when  and  liow  it  would 
be  advisable  to  bring  about  the  aclmowledgment 
of  the  truth  and  her  recognition.  I  thought  of 
coui'se  only  of  simple  justice.  The  circumstances 
of  the  maiTiage  were  too  much  against  the  girl  to 
enable  me  to  form  any  favourable  opinion  of  her. 
I  turned  to  the  letter  to  find  her  name  and  ad- 
dress ;  they  were  not  given :  of  course  this  was 
only  an  oversight ;  he  must  have  intended  to  sub- 
join them.  My  perplexity  was  extreme.  How  was 
I  to  discover  this  unhappy  woman  ?  I  laiew  too 
well  the  code  of  honour,  as  it  is  called,  among 
men,  to  hope  for  help  from  any  of  liis  dissolute 
friends ;  they  would  keep  his  evil  secret — as  they 
believed  it — faithfully. 

"  Algy  Barford  had  brought  me  the  letter,  and 
on  that  occasion  had  referred  to  his  being  '  no  end 
chums'  with  Lionel.  But  he  had  also  declared 
tliat  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  contents  of 
the  letter.  Still  he  might  know  something  of 
her.  I  put  a  question  or  two  to  him,  and  found 
he  did  not.  He  had  known  a  woman  who  lived 
with  Lionel  for  a  short  time,  he  behoved,  but  she 
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was  dead.  Gearly  this  was  another  person.  Tlien 
I  determmed  to  have  recourse  to  the  professional 
finders-out  of  secrets,  and  I  sent  for  Blackett. 
You  have  often  seen  him  leaving  me  as  you  came 
in,  or  waiting  for  me  as  you  went  out.  The  day 
Mrs.  Ludlow  fainted,  you  remember,  he  was  in 
the  hall  as  you  took  her  to  the  carriage,  and  he 
asked  me  so  many  questions  about  her,  that  I  was 
quite  amused  at  the  idea  of  a  detective  being  so  en- 
thusiastic. The  materials  he  had  to  work  on  were 
sparing  indeed,  and  the  absence  of  all  clue  by 
name  was  very  embarrassing.  He  went  to  work 
skilfully,  I  am  sm^e,  though  he  failed.  He  went 
to  Tenby,  and  there  he  ascertained  the  name  of 
the  girl  who  had  deserted  her  widowed  mother  for 
Leonard  Brookfield.  The  mother  had  been  many 
months  dead.  This  was  little  help,  for  she  had 
doubtless  discarded  the  Christian  name;  and  tlie 
personal  description  was  j)robably  coloured  by  the 
indignation  her  conduct  had  excited.  Blackett 
learned  that  she  was  handsome,  with  red  hair  and 
blue  eyes, — some  said  black.  He  could  get  no 
certain  information  on  that  point. 
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"  But  I  need  not  linger  over  these  details.  No 
efforts  were  spared,  yet  our  search  proved  vain. 
"When  some  time  had  elapsed,  their  direction 
changed,  and  a  woman  and  child  were  sought  for : 
in  every  part  of  London  where  destitution  hides, 
in  all  the  abodes  of  flaunting  sin,  in  hospitals, 
in  refuges,  in  charitable  institutions, — in  vain. 
Sometimes  Blackett  suggested  that  she  might 
have  taken  another  protector  and  gone  abroad ; 
he  made  all  possible  inquiry.  She  had  never 
communicated  with  her  home,  or  with  any  one 
who  had  formerly  known  her.  I  began  to  despair 
of  finding  her ;  and  I  had  almost  made  up  my 
mind  to  rehnquish  the  search,  when  Blackett  came 
to  me  one  day,  in  great  excitement  for  him,  and 
told  me  he  was  confident  of  finding  her  in  a  day 
or  two  at  the  farthest.  '  And  the  child  ?'  I  asked. 
No,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  child;  the  woman 
he  had  traced,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  my 
brother's  deserted  wife,  had  no  child,  had  never 
had  one,  T\4thin  the  knowledge  of  the  people  from 
whom  he  had  got  his  information;  nevertheless 
he  felt  sure  he  was  right  this  time,  and  the  child 
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might  have  died  before  she  came   across  them. 
She  must  have  suffered  terribly.     Tlien  he  told 
me  his  information  came  through  a  pawnbroker, 
of  whom  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  make  in- 
quiries.    This  man  had  shown  him  a  gold  locket, 
which   had   evidently  held   a   miniature,    on   the 
inside  of  which  was  engraved  '  From  Leonard  to 
Clara,'  and  which  had  been  pawned  by  a  very 
poor   but   respectable   person,  whose  address,    in 
a  miserable   lane   at  Islington,   he  now  gave  to 
Blackett.     He  went  to  the  place  at  once  and  ques- 
tioned the  woman,  who  was  only  too  anxious  to 
give  all  the  information  in  her  power  in  order  to 
clear  herself.     She  had  received  the  locket  in  tlie 
presence   of  two  persons,  from  a  yomig  woman 
who  had  lodged  with  her,  and  who  had  no  other 
means   of  paying   her.     Tlie  yoimg  woman  had 
gone   away   a   week   before,   she   did  not  know 
where ;  she  had  no  money,  and  only  a  little  bundle 
of  clothes — a  handkerchief  full.    She  had  no  child, 
and  had  never  said  any  thing  about  one.     Tlie 
woman  did  not  know  her  name.     She  had  taken 
a  picture  out  of  the  locket:     She  had  red  hair  and 
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dark  eyes.  This  was  all.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
wretched  feeling  which  came  over  me  as  I  thought 
of  the  suffering  this  brief  story  implied,  and  of 
what  the  wretched  woman  might  since  have  un- 
dergone. I  remember  so  well,  it  was  in  January', 
— a  dirty,  wet,  horrible  clay, — ^when  Blackett  told 
me  all  this ;  and  I  was  haunted  with  the  idea  of 
the  woman  dying  of  cold  and  want  in  the  dreadfiil 
streets.  Blackett  had  no  doubt  of  finding  her  now; 
she  had  evidently  fallen  to  the  veriest  pauperism, 
and  out  of  the  lowest  depths  she  would  be  drawn 
up,  no  doubt.  So  he  set  to  work  at  once,  but  all 
in  vain.  Dead  or  living,  no  trace  of  her  has  ever 
been  found ;  and  the  continuous  search  has  been 
abandoned.  Blackett  only  '  bears  it  in  mind'  now. 
Once  he  suggested  to  me,  that  as  she  w^as  no  doubt 
handsome,  and  not  over  particular,  she  might 
have  got  a  living  by  sitting  to  the  painters,  and 
'  I'll  try  that  lay,'  he  said ;  but  nothing  came  of 
that  either.  I  thought  of  it  the  day  Annie  and  I 
met  you  first,  at  the  Private  View,  and  if  I  had 
had  the  opportunity,  would  have  asked  you  if  you 
knew  such  a  face  as  the  one  we  were  only  guess- 
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ing  atj"  after  all ;  but  you  were  hurried,  and  the 
occasion  passed ;  and  when  we  met  again,  Blackett 
had  exhausted  all  sources  of  information  in  that 
direction,  and  there  Avas  nothing  to  be  learned. 

"  Tliis  is  the  story  I  had  to  tell  you,  Ludlow, 
and  to  leave  to  your  discretion  to  use  when  the 
time  comes.  Within  the  last  week  Blackett  has 
made  further  attempts,  and  has  again  failed. 
Lionel  is  in  London ;  but  wliile  I  live  he  does  not 
enter  this  house.  I  shall,  after  a  little,  when  I  am 
able,  which  I  am  not  now,  let  him  know  that 
search  has  been  unsuccessfully  made  for  his  wife, 
and  demand  that  he  shall  fiirnish  me  with  any 
clue  in  his  possession,  under  the  tlireat  of  imme- 
diate exposure.  This,  and  every  other  plan,  may 
be  at  any  moment  rendered  impossible  by  my 
death;  therefore  I  write  this,  and  entreat  you  to 
continue  the  search  mi  til  this  woman  be  found, 
dead  or  living.  So  only  can  Annie's  home  be 
made  happy  and  reputable  for  her  when  I  shaU 
have  left  it  for  ever.  You  will  receive  this  from 
Annie's  hands ;  a  packet  addressed  to  her  will  not 
be  neglected  or  thrown  aside ;  and  if  it  becomes 
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necessary  for  you  to  act  for  her,  she  will  have  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  confidence  I  repose  in  you  to 
support  her  in  her  acceptance  of  your  interference 
and  obedience  to  your  advice.  I  confide  her  to 
you,  my  dear  Ludlow — as  I  said  before — as  the 
dearest  hving  thing  in  all  the  world  to  me. — 
Yom's  ever, 

"  Caterham." 


VOL.  in. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISMAY. 

Mes.  Ludlow  and  Til  had  concluded  the  meal 
which  is  so  generally  advanced  to  a  position  of 
unnatural  importance  in  a  household  devoid  of 
the  masculine  element  en  j^ermanence ;  and,  the 
tea-things  having  been  removed,  the  old  ladj, 
according  to  the  established  order,  was  provided 
with  a  book,  over  which  she  was  expected  to  fall 
comfortably  asleep.  But  she  did  not  adliere  to 
the  rule  of  her  harmless  and  placid  life  on  this 
particular  occasion.  The  "cross"  was  there — no 
doubt  about  it;  and  it  was  no  longer  indefinite 
in  its  nature,  but  very  real,  and  begmning  to  be 
very  heavy.  Under  the  pressure  of  its  weight 
Geoffrey's  mother  was  growing  indifferent  to, 
even  miobservant  of,  the  small  worries  which 
had  formerly  occupied  her  mind,  and  furnished 
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the  subject-matter  of  her  pardonable  Httle  queru- 
lousness  and  complaints — a  grievance  in  no  way- 
connected  with  the  tradespeople,  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  "greatest  plagues  in  life" — which  no  reduc- 
tion of  duties  involving  cheap  groceries,  and  no 
sumptuary  laws  restraining  servant-gal-ism  within 
Emits  of  propriety  in  respect  of  curls  and  crino- 
line, had  any  power  to  assuage, — ^had  taken  pos- 
session of  her  now,  and  she  fidgeted  and  fumed 
no  longer,  but  was  haunted  by  apprehension  and 
sorely  troubled. 

A  somewhat  forced  liveliness  on  Til's  part,, 
and  a  marked  avoidance  of  the  subject  of  Geof- 
frey, of  whom,  as  he  had  just  left  them,  it  would 
have  been  natural  that  the  mother  and  daughter 
should  talk,  bore  witness  to  the  embarrassment 
she  felt,  and  increased  Mrs.  Ludlow's  depression. 
She  sat  in  her  accustomed  arm-chair,  but  her 
head  drooped  forward  and  her  fingers  tapped  the 
arms  in  an  absent  manner,  which  showed  her  pre- 
occupation of  mind.  Til  at  length  took  her  needle- 
work, and  sat  down  opposite  her  mother,  in  a 
silence  which  was  interrupted  after  a  considerable 
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inten'al  b}^  the  arrival  of  Charley  Potts,  who  had 
not  altogether  ceased  to  offer  clumsy  and  \'io- 
lently-improbable  explanations  of  his  visits,  though 
such  were  rapidly  coming  to  be  unnecessary. 

On  the  present  occasion  Charley  floundered 
tlnrough  the  preliminaries  with  more  than  his 
usual  impulsive  awkwardness,  and  there  was 
that  in  his  manner  which  caused  Til  (a  quick 
observer,  and  especially  so  in  his  case)  to  divine 
that  he  had  something  particular  to  say  to 
her.  If  she  w^ere  right  in  her  conjecture,  it 
was  clear  that  the  opportunity  must  be  waited 
for, — until  the  nap,  in  which  [Mrs.  Ludlow  in- 
variably indulged  in  the  evening,  should  have 
set  in.  The  sooner  the  conversation  settled  into 
sequence,  the  sooner  this  desu'able  event  might  be 
expected  to  take  place ;  so  Til  talked  vigorously, 
and  Charley  seconded  her  efforts.  'Mis.  Ludlow 
said  little,  until,  just  as  Charley  began  to  think 
the  nap  was  certainly  coming,  she  asked  him 
abruptly  if  he  had  seen  Geoffrey  lately.  [Miss 
Til  happened  to  be  looking  at  Charley  as  the 
question  was  put  to  him,  and  saw  in  a  moment 
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that  the  matter  he  had  come  to  speak  to  her 
about  concerned  her  brother. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Charley ;  "  none  of  us 
have  seen  Geoif  lately.  Bowker  and  I  have 
planned  a  state  visit  to  him ;  he's  as  hard  to  get 
at  as  a  swell  in  the  Government  —  with  things 
to  give  away — what  do  you  call  it? — ^patronage; 
but  we're  not  going  to  stand  it.  We  can't  do 
without  Geoff.  By  the  by,  how's  the  youngster, 
ma'am?" 

''  The  child  is  very  well,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs. 
Ludlow,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  which  Charley 
Potts  had  learned  to  recognise  in  connection  with 
the  "cross,"  but  which  he  saw  with  regret  on 
the  present  occasion.  "I'm  afraid  they've  heard 
something,"  he  thought.  "But,"  continued  the 
old  lady  querulously,  "  I  see  little  of  him,  or  of 
Geoffrey  either.  Things  are  changed ;  I  suppose 
it's  all  right,  but  it's  not  easy  for  a  mother  to 
see  it ;  and  I  don't  think  any  mother  would  like 
to  be  a  mere  visitor  at  her  own  son's  house, — 
not  that  I  am  even  much  of  that  now,  ^Ir.  Potts ; 
for  I'm  sui'e  it's  a  month  or  more  smce  ever  I 
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have  darkened  the  doors  of  Elm  Lodge, — and  1 
shouldn't  so  much  mind  it,  I  hope,  if  it  was  for 
Geoffrey's  good;  but  I  can't  think  it's  that — ^" 
Here  the  old  lady's  voice  gave  way,  and  she  left 
off  with  a  kind  of  sob,  which  went  to  Charley's 
soft  heart  and  filled  him  with  inexpressible  con- 
fusion. Til  was  also  much  taken  aback,  though 
she  saw  at  once  that  her  mother  had  been  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  saying  her  little  say,  under 
the  influence  of  the  mortification  she  had  felt  at 
Geoffrey's  silence  on  the  subject  of  her  future 
visits  to  Elm  Lodge.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  himself  as  delightful  as  possible  in  ever}^ 
other  respect;  but  he  had  been  stiictly  reticent 
about  Margaret,  and  he  had  not  in^dted  his  mo- 
ther and  sister  to  his  house.  She  had  been  long- 
ing to  say  all  this  to  Til ;  and  now  she  had  got 
it  out,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  partj^  who 
would  "see  fair"  between  her  justifiable  annoy- 
ance and  Til's  unreasonable  defence  of  her  bro- 
ther. Til  covered  Charley's  embarrassment  by 
saying  promptly,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  satisfac- 
tion. 
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"  Geoffrey  was  here  to-day ;  he  paid  us  quite 
a.  long  visit." 

"Did   hef    said   Charley;    "and  is   he   all 
right?" 

"  O  yes/'  said  Til,  "  he  is  very  well ;  and  he 
told  us  all  about  his  pictures ;  and,  do  you  know, 
he's  going  to  put  baby  and  the  nurse  into  a  cor- 
ner group,  among  the  people  on  the  Esplanade, — 
only  he  must  wait  till  baby's  back  is  stronger, 
and  his  neck  leaves  off  waggling,  so  as  to  paint 
him  properly,  sitting  up  nice  and  straight  in 
nurse's  arms."  And  then  Miss  Til  ran  on  with 
a  great  deal  of  desultory  talk,  concerning  Geof- 
frey, and  his  description  of  the  presents,  and  what 
he  had  said  about  Lord  Caterham  and  Annie 
Maurice.  Charley  listened  to  her  mth  more 
seriousness  than  he  usually  displayed;  and  Mrs. 
Ludlow  sighed  and  shook  her  head  at  intervals, 
until,  as  the  conversation  settled  into  a  dialogue, 
she  gradually  dropped  asleep.  Then  Til's  manner 
changed,  and  she  lowered  her  voice,  and  asked 
Charley  anxiously  if  he  had  come  to  tell  her  any 
bad  news. 
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"If  you  have/'  she  said,  "and  that  it  can  be 
kept  from  mamma,  tell  it  at  once,  and  let  me 
keep  it  from  her." 

With  much  true  delicacy  and  deep  s}Tn- 
pathy,  Charley  then  related  to  Til  the  scene 
which  had  taken  place  between  himself,  Bow- 
ker,  and  Stompff, — and  told  her  that  Bowker 
had  talked  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  they 
had  agreed  that  it  was  not  acting  fairly  by 
Geoffrey  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  floating  rumours,  injurious  to  his  wife's 
character,  which  were  rife  among  their  friends. 
How  Stompff  had  heard  of  Margaret's  having 
fainted  in  Lord  Caterham's  room,  Charley  could 
not  tell ;  that  he  had  heard  it,  and  had  heard  a 
mysterious  cause  assigned  to  it,  he  knew.  That 
he  could  have  known  any  thing  about  an  inci- 
dent apparently  so  tri^dal  proved  that  the  talk 
had  become  tolerably  general,  and  was  tending 
to  the  injury  of  Geoffrey,  not  only  in  his  self- 
respect  and  in  his  feelings,  but  in  his  prospects. 
Charley  was  much  more  alarmed  and  uneasy, 
and  much  more  grieved  for  Geoffrey,  than  even 
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Bowker;  for  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  no  sup- 
position derogatory  to  Margaret's  antecedents 
could  surpass  the  reality.  He  alone  knew  where 
and  how  the  acquaintance  between  Geoffi'ey  and 
Margaret  had  begun,  and  he  was  therefore  pre- 
pared to  estimate  the  calamity  of  such  a  marriage 
correctly.  He  did  not  exactly  know  what  he 
had  intended  to  say  to  Matilda  Ludlow ;  he  had 
come  to  the  house  with  a  vague  idea  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done ; — ^that  Til  ought  to  speak 
to  her  sister-in-law,  —  a  notion  which  in  itself 
proved  Charley  Potts  to  be  any  thing  but  a  wise 
man, — ought  to  point  out  to  her  that  her  indif- 
ference to  her  husband  was  at  once  ungrateful 
to  him  and  short-sighted  to  her  o\\^i  interest; 
and  that  people,  notably  his  employer,  were  talk- 
ing about  it.  Charley  Potts  w^as  not  exactly  an 
adept  in  reading  character,  and  the  real  Mar- 
garet was  a  being  such  as  he  could  neither  have 
understood  nor  believed  in ;  therefore  the  crudity, 
wildness,  and  inapplicability  of  this  scheme  w^ere 
to  be  excused. 

A  very  few  words  on  his  part  served  to  open 
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the  susceptible  heart  of  Miss  Til,  especially  as 
they  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  though  generally, 
before ;  and  they  were  soon  deep  in  the  exchange 
of  mutual  confidences.  Til  cried  quietly,  so  as 
not  to  wake  her  mother ;  and  it  distressed  Charley 
very  keenly  to  see  her  tears  and  to  hear  her  de- 
clare that  her  sister-in-law  had  not  the  slightest 
regard  for  her  opinion;  that,  though  perfectly 
civil  to  her,  Margaret  had  met  all  her  attempts 
at  sisterly  intimacy  with  most  forbidding  cold- 
ness; and  that  she  felt  sure  any  attempt  to  put 
their  relation  on  a  more  famihar  footing  would 
be  useless. 

"  She  must  have  been  very  badly  brought  up, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Til.  "  We  don't  know  any  thing 
about  her  family ;  but  I  am  sure  she  never  learned 
what  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  are." 

Charley  looked  admmngly  at  Til  as  she  sadly 
uttered  this  remark,  and  his  mind  was  divided 
between  a  vision  of  Til  realising  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner  the  highest  ideal  of  conjugal  and 
maternal  duty,  and  speculating  upon  what  might 
have  been  the  pohte  fiction  presented  by  Geoffrey 
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to  his  mother  and  sister  as  an  authentic  history 
of  Margaret's  parentage  and  antecedents. 

"Did  Geoffrey  seem  cheerful  and  happy  to- 
day?" he  asked,  escaping  off  the  dangerous 
ground  of  questions  which  he  could  have  an- 
swered only  too  completely. 

"Well,"  replied  Til,  "I  can't  say  he  did.  He 
talked  and  laughed,  and  all  that;  but  I  could 
see  that  he  was  uneasy  and  unhappy.  How  much 
happier  he  was  when  we  were  all  together,  in  the 
days  which  seem  so  far  off  now !" 

At  this  point  the  conversation  became  deci- 
dedly sentimental;  for  Charley,  while  carefully 
maintaining  that  true  haj^piness  was  only  to  be 
found  in  the  married  state,  was  equally  careful 
to  state  his  opinion  that  separation  from  Til 
must  involve  a  perfectly  incomparable  condition 
of  misery ;  and  altogether  matters  were  evidently 
reaching  a  climax.  Llatilda  Ludlow  was  an  un- 
affected honest  girl :  she  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Charley  loved  her,  and  she  had  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  his  selecting  this  particular  occasion  on 
which  to  teU  her  so.     But  Til  and  Charley  were 
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not  to  part  that  evening  in  the  character  of  affi- 
anced lovers;  for,  in  one  of  those  significant 
pauses  which  precede  important  words,  cab-wheels 
rolled  rapidly  up  to  the  little  gate,  hurried  foot- 
steps ran  along  the  flagged  path,  and  a  loud  knock 
and  ring  at  the  door  impatiently  demanded  atten- 
tion. 

Mi'S.  Ludlow  awoke  with  a  \'iolent  start  ; 
Charley  and  Til  looked  at  each  other.  The 
door  was  opened,  and  a  moment  later  the  cook 
from  Elm  Lodge  was  in  the  room,  and  had  re- 
phed  to  Charley's  hurried  question  by  the  state- 
ment that  her  master  was  very  ill,  and  she  had 
been  sent  to  fetch  Miss  Ludlow. 

"  Very  ill !  has  any  accident  happened  f  they 
all  questioned  the  woman,  who  showed  much  feel- 
ing— all  his  dependents  loved  Geoffrey — and  the 
confusion  was  so  great,  that  it  was  some  minutes 
before  they  succeeded  in  learning  what  actually 
had  happened.  That  Geoffrey  had  returned  home 
as  usual;  had  gone  to  the  nm'sery,  and  played 
with  the  child  and  talked  to  the  nurse  as  usual ; 
had  gone  to  his  painting-room ;  and  had  not  again 
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been  seen  by  the  servants,  until  the  housemaid 
had  found  him  lying  on  the  hearth-rug  an  hour 
before,  when  they  had  sent  for  Dr.  Brandram, 
and  that  gentleman  had  despatched  the  cook  to 
bring  ]\Ess  Ludlow. 

"  Did  ^Irs.  Ludlow  tell  you  to  come  ?"  asked 
Til. 

To  this  question  the  woman  replied  that  her 
mistress  was  not  at  home.  She  had  been  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  had  returned  home 
some  time  later  than  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  had  kept 
the  cab  waiting  for  an  hour;  then  she  had  gone 
away  again,  and  had  not  returned  when  the  cook 
had  been  sent  on  her  errand.  Charley  Potts 
exchanged  looks  of  undisguised  alarm  with  Til  at 
this  portion  of  the  woman's  narrative,  and,  seeing 
that  reserve  would  now  be  wholly  misplaced,  he 
questioned  her  closely  concerning  Mrs.  Ludlow. 
She  had  nothing  to  tell,  however,  beyond  that  the 
housemaid  had  said  her  master  and  mistress  had 
been  together  in  the  dining-room,  and,  surprised 
that  dinner  had  not  been  ordered  up,  she  had 
gone  tliither;  but  hearing  her  mistress  speaking 
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"rather  strangely,"  she  had  not  knocked  at  the 
door.  The  servants  had  wondered  at  the  delay, 
she  said,  not  understanding  why  their  master 
should  go  without  his  dinner  because  Mrs.  Ludlow 
was  not  at  home,  and  had  at  length  found  him  as 
she  described. 

"  Did  Mrs.  Ludlow  often  go  out  in  this  way  f 
asked  Mr.  Potts. 

"No,  sir,  never,"  said  the  woman.  "I  never 
knew  my  mistress  leave  my  master  alone  before, 
sir;  and  I  am  afraid  something  has  took  place 
between  them." 

The  distress  and  bewilderment  of  the  little 
party  were  extreme.  Manifestly  there  was  but 
one  thing  to  be  done;  Til  must  obey  the  doctor's 
summons,  and  repair  immediately  to  her  brother's 
house.  He  was  very  ill  indeed,  the  cook  said, 
and  quite  "off  his  head;"  he  did  not  talk  much, 
but  what  he  did  say  was  all  nonsense;  and  Dr. 
Brandram  had  said  it  was  the  beginning  of  brain- 
fever.  Charley  and  Til  were  both  sm-prised  at 
the  firmness  and  collectedness  manifested  by  ^Irs. 
Ludlow  under  this  unexpected  trial.      She  was 
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very  pale  and  she  trembled  very  much,  but  she 
was  quite  calm  and  quiet  when  she  told  Til  that 
she  must  put  up  such  articles  of  clothing  as  she 
would  require  for  a  few  days,  as  it  was  her  in- 
tention to  go  to  her  son  and  to  remain  with  him. 

"I  am  the  fittest  person,  my  dear,"  said  the 
old  lady.  "  If  it  be  only  illness  that  ails  him,  I 
know  more  about  it  than  you  do;  if  it  is  sorrow 
also,  and  sorrow  of  the  kind  I  suspect,  I  am  fitter 
to  hear  it  and  act  in  it  than  you." 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  both 
go  to  Geoffrey's  house,  and  that  Til  should  return 
home  in  the  morning;  for  even  in  this  crisis 
^Irs.  Ludlow  could  not  quite  for^-et  her  household 
gods,  and  to  contemplate  them  bereft  at  once  of 
her  own  care  and  that  of  Til  would  have  been 
too  grievous;  so  they  started — the  three  women 
in  the  cab,  and  Charley  Potts  on  the  box,  very 
silent,  very  gloomy,  and  not  even  in  his  inmost 
thoughts  approaching  the  subject  of  a  pipe. 

It  was  past  ten  when  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  mother 
and  sister  reached  the  house  which  had  seen  such 
terrible  events  since  thev  had  ^dsited  it  last.     Al- 
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ready  the  dreary  neglected  air  whicli  settles  over 
every  room  in  a  dwelling  invaded  by  serious  ill- 
ness, except  the  one  which  is  the  scene  of  suffering, 
had  come  upon  it.  Four  hours  earlier  all  was 
bright  and  cheerful,  well  cared  for  and  orderly; 
now,  though  the  disarray  w^as  not  material,  it  was 
most  expressive.  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Ludlow  had  not 
returned;  the  doctor  had  gone  away,  but  was 
coming  back  as  soon  as  possible,  ha\^ng  left  one 
of  the  servants  by  Geoffrey's  bedside,  mth  orders 
to  apply  wet  linen  to  his  temples  "wdthout  inter- 
mission, Geoffrey  was  quiet  now  —  almost  in- 
sensible, they  thought.  !Mrs.  Ludlow  and  Til 
went  to  the  sick-room  at  once,  and  Charley  Potts 
turned  disconsolately  into  the  dining-room,  where 
the  cloth  was  still  laid,  and  the  chairs  stood  about 
in  disorder — one,  which  Geoffrey  had  knocked 
down,  lay  unheeded  on  the  ground.  Charley 
picked  it  up,  sat  down  upon  it,  and  leaned  his 
elbows  disconsolately  on  the  table. 

"It's  all  up,  I'm  afraid,"  said  he  to  himself; 
"  and  she's  off  with  the  other  fellow,  whoever  he 
is.     Well,  well,  it  will  either  kill  Geoff  outright 
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or  break  his  heart  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  all 
events,  there  couldn't  have  been  much  good  in  her 
if  she  didn't  like  Til." 

After  some  time  Dr.  Brandram  arrived,  and 
Charley  heard  him  ask  the  servant  whether  Mrs. 
Ludlow  had  returned,  and  heard  her  reply  that 
her  mistress  was  still  absent,  but  Mrs.  Ludlow 
and  her  daughter  had  come,  and  were  in  her 
master's  room.  The  doctor  went  upstairs  imme- 
diately, and  Charley  still  waited  in  the  parlour, 
determined  to  waylay  him  as  he  came  down. 

Geoffrey  was  dangerously  ill,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that,  though  his  mother's  terror  mag- 
nified danger  into  hopelessness,  and  refused  to  be 
comforted  by  Dr.  Brandram's  assurance  that  no 
living  man  could  tell  for  certain  how  things  would 
be.  She  met  the  doctor's  inquiry  about  Margaret 
with  quiet  reserve :  she  did  not  expect  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law's retm-n  that  evening,  she  said ;  but  she 
and  Miss  Ludlow  were  prepared  to  remain.  It 
was  very  essential  that  they  should  do  so.  Dr. 
Brandram  assured  her ;  and  on  the  following  day 
he  would  procure  a  professional  nurse.    Then  he 
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made  a  final  examination  of  his  patient,  gave  the 
ladies  their  instructions,  observed  with  satisfaction 
the  absence  of  fuss,  and  the  quiet  self-subduing 
alacrity  of  Til,  and  went  downstairs,  shaking  his 
head  and  wondering,  to  be  pounced  upon  in  the 
little  hall  by  the  impulsive  Charley,  who  drew 
him  into  the  dining-room,  and  pom-ed  out  a  tor- 
rent of  questions.  Dr.  Brandram  was  disposed  to 
be  a  little  reserved  at  first,  but  unbent  when 
Charley  assured  him  that  he  and  Geoffrey  w^ere 
the  most  intimate  friends — "Brothers  almost," 
said  Mr.  Potts  in  a  conscious  tone,  which  did  not 
strike  the  doctor.  Then  he  told  his  anxious  inter- 
locutor that  Geoffrey  was  suffering  fi'om  brain- 
fever,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
violent  shock,  but  of  what  kind  he  could  form  no 
idea ;  and  then  he  said  something,  in  a  hesitating 
sort  of  way,  about  "  domestic  affairs." 

"It  is  altogether  on  the  mind,  then,"  said 
Charley.  "  In  that  case,  no  one  can  explain  any 
tiling  but  himself." 

"Precisely  so,"  said  Dr.  Brandram;  "and  it 
may,  it  most  probably  will,  be  a  considerable  time 
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before  he  will  be  able  to  give  us  any  explanation 
of  any  thing,  and  before  it  would  be  safe  to  ask 
him  for  any.  In  the  mean  time, — ^but  no  doubt 
Mrs.  Ludlow  will  return,  and — " 

"I  don't  think  she  will  do  any  thing  of  the 
kind,"  said  Charley  Potts  in  a  decisive  tone; 
"  and,  in  fact,  doctor,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
say  as  little  as  possible  about  her." 

Dr.  Brandram  looked  at  Mr.  Potts  with  an 
expression  intended  to  be  knowing,  but  which 
was  in  reality  only  puzzled,  and  assuring  him  of 
his  inviolable  discretion,  departed.  Charley  re- 
mained at  Elm  Lodge  until  after  midnight,  and 
then,  finding  that  he  could  be  of  no  service  to 
the  watchers,  sorroT\"fully  wended  his  way  back  to 
town  on  foot. 

Wearily  dragged  on  the  days  in  the  sick  man's 
room,  where  he  lay  racked  and  tormented  by 
fever,  and  vaguely  oppressed  in  mind.  His  mother 
and  sister  tended  him  with  unwearied  assiduity, 
and  Dr.  Brandram  called  in  further  medical  advice. 
Geofirey's  life  hung  in  the  balance  for  many  days 
— days  during  which  the  terror  his  mother  and 
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Til  experienced  are  not  to  be  told.     The  desolate 
air  of  the  house  deepened ;  the  sitting-rooms  were 
quite  deserted  now.     All  the  bright  pretty  furni- 
ture which  Geoff  had  bought  for  the  delectation 
of  his  bride,  all  the  little  articles  of  use  and  orna- 
ment  peculiarly  associated  with   Margaret,  were 
dust-covered,  and  had  a  ghostly  seeming.    Charley 
Potts — who   passed    a    great    deal    of  his    time 
moping   about   Elm   Lodge,   too   thankful   to  be 
permitted   on   the   premises,    and   occasionally  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Til's  figure,  as  she  glided  noise- 
lessly from  the   sick-room  to   the   lower  regions 
in  search  of  some  of  the  innumerable  things  which 
are  always  being  wanted  in  illness  and  are  never 
near  at  hand — occasionally  strolled  into  the  paint- 
ing-room, and  lifting  the  cover  which  had  been 
throAvn  over  it,  looked  sadly  at  "  The  Esplanade 
at   Brighton,"    and   wondered   whether    dear    old 
Geoff  would   ever  paint   baby's   portrait   among 
that  group  in  the  left-hand  corner. 

The  only  member  of  the  household  who  pur- 
sued his  usual  course  of  existence  was  this  same 
baby.     Unconscious    alike    of  the    flight    of  his 
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mother  and  tlie  illness,  nigh  unto  death,  of  his 
father,  the  child  throve  apace,  and  sometimes  the 
sound  of  his  cooing,  crowing  voice,  coming 
through  the  open  doors  into  the  room  where  his 
grandmother  sat  and  looked  into  the  wan  haunted 
face  of  her  son,  caused  her  unspeakable  pangs  of 
sorrow  and  compassion.  The  child  "  took  to"  Til 
wonderfully,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  admi- 
ration with  which  the  soul  of  Charley  Potts  was 
filled,  as  he  saw  the  motherly  ways  of  the  young 
lady  towards  the  little  fellow,  happily  unconscious 
that  he  did  not  possess  a  mother's  love. 

Of  Margaret  nothing  was  heard.  Mi's.  Lud- 
low and  Til  were  utterly  confounded  by  the  mys- 
tery which  surrounded  them.  She  made  no  sign 
from  the  time  she  left  the  house.  Their  io;no- 
ranee  of  the  circumstances  of  her  departure  was 
so  complete,  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  to 
expect  her  to  do  so  or  not.  Her  di'esses  and 
ornaments  were  all  undisturbed  in  the  drawers 
in  the  room  where  poor  Geoffrey  lay,  and  they 
did  not  know  whether  to  remove  them  or  not. 
She  had  said  to  Geoffrey,  "Whatever  I  actually 
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require  I  will  send  for;"  but  tliey  did  not  know 
this,  and  she  never  had  sent.  The  centre  of  the 
little  system — the  chief  person  in  the  household — 
the  idohsed  wife — she  had  disappeared  as  utterly 
as  if  her  existence  had  been  only  a  di'eam.  The 
only  person  who  could  throw  any  light  on  the 
mystery  was,  perhaps,  dying — at  all  events,  mca- 
pable  of  recollection,  thought,  or  speech.  It  "got 
about"  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Mr.  Ludlow 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  his  mother  and 
sister  were  mth  him,  but  his  beautiful  wife  was 
not;  whereat  the  neighbourhood,  feeling  pro- 
foundly puzzled,  merely  looked  unutterably  wise, 
and  had  always  thought  there  w^as  something  odd 
in  that  quarter.  Then  the  neighbourhood  called 
to  inquu'e  and  to  condole,  and  was  very  pointed  in 
its  hopes  that  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Ludlow  was  "bear- 
ing up  well,"  and  very  much  astonished  to  receive 
for  answer,  "  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  but  missis  is 
not  at  home."  Mrs.  Ludlow  knew  nothing  of 
all  this,  and  Til,  who  did  know,  cared  nothing; 
but  it  annoyed  Charley  Potts,  who  heard  and  saw 
a   good   deal   from    his   post   of  vantage   in   the 
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dining-room  window,  and  who  relieved  his  feel- 
ings by  swearing  under  his  breath,  and  making 
depreciatory  comments  upon  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  ladies  as  they  approached  the  house, 
with  their  faces  duly  arranged  to  the  sympathetic 
pattern. 

It  chanced  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  Geof- 
frey had  been  about  ten  days  ill,  Til  came  down  to 
the  dining-room  to  speak  to  the  faithful  Charley, 
carrying  the  baby  on  one  arm,  and  in  her  other 
hand  a  bundle  of  letters.  Charley  took  the  child 
from  her  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the  youthful 
autocrat  graciously  sanctioning  the  arrangement, 
the  two  began  to  talk  eagerly  of  Geoffrey.  Til 
w^as  looking  very  pale  and  w^eary,  and  Charley 
was  much  moved  by  her  appearance. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  said,  "you'll  kill 
yourself,  whether  Geoffrey  lives  or  dies."  He 
spoke  in  a  tone  suggestive  of  feehng  liimself  per- 
sonally injured,  and  Til  Avas  not  too  far  gone  to 
blush  and  smile  faintly  as  she  perceived  it. 

"O  no,  I  sha'n't,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  to 
lie  down  all  tliis  afternoon  in  the  night-nursery. 
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Mamma  is  asleep  now,  and  Geoffrey  is  quite 
quiet,  though  the  nurse  says  she  sees  no  change 
for  the  better,  no  real  change  of  any  kind  indeed. 
And  so  I  came  clown  to  ask  you  what  you  think 
I  had  better  do  about  these  letters."  She  laid 
them  on  the  table  as  she  spoke.  "I  don't  think 
they  are  business  letters,  because  you  have  taken 
care  to  let  all  Geoffrey's  professional  friends  know, 
haven't  you,  Charley?" 

Charley  thrilled;  she  had  dropped  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  intimacy  of  a  common  sorrow, 
into  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name,  but  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  had  by  no  means  worn  off 
yet. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "and  you  have  no  notion 
what  a  state  they  are  all  in  about  dear  old  Geoff. 
I  assure  you  they  all  en\^  me  immensely,  because 
I  can  be  of  some  little  use  to  you.  They  don't 
come  here,  you  know,  because  that  would  be  no 
use — only  making  a  row  with  the  door-bell,  and 
taking  up  the  servants'  time ;  but  every  day  they 
come  down  to  my  place,  or  '\mte  me  notes,  or 
scribble  their  names  on  the  door,  A\'ith  fat  notes 
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of  interrogation  after  them,  if  I'm  not  at  home. 
That  means,  ^  How's  dear  old  Geoff?  send  word 
at  once.'  Why,  there's  Stompff — I  told  you  he 
was  a  beast,  didn't  I?  Well,  he's  not  half  a 
beast,  I  assure  you;  he  is  in  such  a  way  about 
Geoff;  and,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  think  it's  all 
because  he  is  worth  no  end  of  money  to  him, — 
I  don't  indeed.  He  is  mercenary,  of  course,  but 
not  always  and  not  altogether;  and  he  really 
quite  got  over  me  yesterday  by  the  way  he  talked 
of  Geoffrey,  and  wanted  to  know  if  there  w^as  any 
thing  in  the  world  he  could  do.  Any  thing  in  the 
world,  according  to  Stompff,  meant  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  money,  I  suppose ;  an  advance  upon 
the  '  Esplanade,'  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  did,"  said  Til;  "but  w^e 
don't  want  money.  Mamma  has  plenty  to  go  on 
with  until — ^"  here  her  lip  quivered, — "until 
Geoffrey  can  understand  and  explain  things.  It's 
very  kind  of  ^Ir.  Stomj)ff,  however,  and  I'm  glad 
he's  not  quite  a  beast,"  said  the  young  lady 
simply.  "But,  Charley,  about  these  letters; 
what  should  I  do?" 
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At  this  point  the  baby  objected  to  be  any 
longer  unnoticed,  and  was  transferred  to  Til,  who 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  the  injured 
innocent,  while  Charley  turned  over  the  letters, 
and  looked  at  their  superscriptions. 

'^  You  are  sure  there  is  no  letter  from  his  mfe 
among  these  f  said  Charley. 

"O  no!"  replied  Til;  "I  know  Margaret's 
hand  well;  and  I  have  examined  all  the  letters 
carefully  every  day.  There  has  never  been  one 
from  her." 

"  Here  are  two  with  the  same  monogi'am,  and 
the  West-end  district  mark;  I  think  they  must 
be  from  Miss  Mam-ice.  If  these  letters  can  be 
made  out  to  mean  any  thing,  they  are  A.M. 
And  see,  one  is  plain,  and  one  has  a  deej)  black 
edge." 

Til  hiu'ried  up  to  the  table.  "I  hope  Lord 
Caterham  is  not  dead,"  she  said;  ^^I  have  heard 
Geoffrey  speak  of  him  with  great  regard;  and 
only  the  day  he  was  taken  ill,  he  said  he  feared 
the  poor  fellow  was  going  fast." 

"I  think  we  had  better  break  the  seal  and 
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see,"  said  Charley;  "Geoif  would  not  like  any 
neglect  in  that  quarter." 

He  broke  the  seal  as  he  spoke,  and  read  the 
melancholy  note  which  Annie  had  written  to 
Geoffrey  when  Arthur  died,  and  which  had  never 
received  an  answer. 

Charley  Potts  and  Til  were  much  shocked 
and  affected  at  the  intelligence  which  the  note 
contained. 

"  I  haven't  cared  about  the  papers  since  Geoff 
has  been  ill,  or  I  suppose  I  should  have  seen  the 
announcement  of  Lord  Caterham's  death,  though 
I  don't  particularly  care  for  reading  about  the 
swells  at  any  time,"  said  Charley.  "But  how 
nicely  she  TNTites  to  Geoffrey,  poor  girl!  I  am 
sure  she  will  be  shocked  to  hear  of  his  illness,  and 
you  must  write  to  her, — h'm, — Til.  What  do  you 
say  to  writing,  and  letting  me  take  your  letter 
to-morrow  myself?  Then  she  can  ask  me  any 
questions  she  Hkes,  and  you  need  not  enter  into 
any  painful  explanations." 

Til  was  eminently  grateful  for  this  suggestion, 
which   she  knew^  was   dictated  by  the   sincerest 
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and  most  disinterested  wish  to  spare  her;  for  to 
Charley  the  idea  of  approaching  the  grandeur 
of  St.  Barnabas  Square,  and  the  powdered  pom- 
posity of  the  lordly  flunkeys,  was,  as  she  well 
knew,  wholly  detestable.  So  it  was  arranged  that 
Charley  should  fulfil  this  mission  early  on  the 
following  day,  before  he  presented  himself  at  Elm 
Lodge.  The  baby  was  sent  upstan-s,  Til  vn:ote 
her  note,  and  Charley  departed  very  reluctantly, 
stipulating  that  Til  should  at  once  fulfil  her  pro- 
mise of  lying  down  in  the  nursery. 

When,  on  the  ensumg  morning,  Miss  Maurice's 
maid  reached  Elm  Lodge,  the  servants  communi- 
cated to  her  the  startling  intelligence,  which  she 
roused  Annie  from  her  sleep  to  impart  to  her, 
mthout  any  reference  to  !Mrs.  Ludlow  and  Til, 
who  were  not  aware  for  some  time  that  Lliss 
Mamice  had  sent  to  make  inquiries.  On  his 
arrival  at  St.  Barnabas  Square,  Charley  Potts  was 
immediately  admitted  to  Annie's  presence,  and 
the  result  of  the  interview  was  that  she. arrived 
at  Elm  Lodge  escorted  by  that  gentleman,  whose 
embarrassment   mider  the   distinguished   circum- 
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stances  was  extreme,  before  noon.  She  knew  from 
Charley's  report  that  it  would  be  quite  in  vain  to 
take  Caterham's  letter  with  her;  that  it  must  be 
long  ere  it  should  meet  the  eyes  for  which  it  was 
written,  if  ever  it  were  to  do  so,  and  it  remained 
still  undisturbed  in  her  charge.  So  Annie  Mau- 
rice shared  the  sorrow  and  the  fear  of  Geoffrey's 
mother  and  sister,  and  discussed  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  the  calamities  which  had  befallen 
them,  perfectly  unconscious  that  within  reach  of 
her  own  hand  lay  the  key  to  the  enigma. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  CLUE. 

Written  by  a  dying  hand,  the  letter  addressed 
by  Lord  Caterham  to  Geoffrey  Ludlow  was  read 
when  the  doctors  would  scarcely  have  pronounced 
its  recipient  out  of  the  jaws  of  death.  Gaunt, 
wan,  hectic;  with  great  bistre -rings  round  his 
big  eyes,  now  more  prominent  than  ever;  with 
his  shapely  white  hands  now  almost  transparent 
in  then'  thinness;  mth  his  bushy  beard  dashed 
here  and  there  mth  gray  patches ;  and  -with  O 
such  a  sense  of  weariness  and  weakness, —  old 
Geoff,  stretched  supine  on  his  bed,  demanded 
news  of  Margaret.  They  had  none  to  give  him : 
told  him  so — at  first  gently,  then  reiterated  it 
plainly ;  but  he  would  not  believe  it.  They  must 
know   something  of  her  movements ;    some   one 
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must  have  been  there  to  tell  him  vrhere  she  was ; 
something  must  have  been  heard  of  her.  To  all 
these  questions  negative  answers.  Then,  as  his 
brain  cleared  and  his  strength  increased  —  for, 
except  under  both  of  these  conditions,  such  a 
question  would  not  have  occurred  to  him — he 
asked  whether,  during  his  illness,  there  had  been 
any  communication  from  Lord  Beauport's  house. 
A  mystery  then — a  desire  to  leave  it  over,  until 
Mss  Maurice's  next  call,  which  happened  the 
next  day,  when  Caterham's  letter,  intact,  was 
handed  to  him. 

That  letter  lay  on  a  chair  by  Geoffrey's  bed- 
side the  whole  of  that  afternoon.  To  clutch  it, 
to  look  at  it,  to  hold  it,  with  its  seal  yet  un- 
broken, before  his  eyes,  he  had  employed  such 
relics  of  strength  as  remained  to  him;  but  he 
dared  not  open  it.  He  felt  that  he  could  give 
no  explanation  of  his  feelings ;  but  he  felt  that 
if  he  broke  that  seal,  and  read  what  was  con- 
tained in  that  letter,  all  his  recent  tortm^es  would 
return  with  tenfold  virulence :  the  mocking  demons 
that  had  sat  on  his  bed  and  sneered  at  him;  the 
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fiery  serpents  that  had  uncoiled  themselves  be- 
tween him  and  the  easel  on  which  stood  the 
picture  which  urgent  necessity  compelled  him  to 
work  at ;  the  pale  fair  form,  misty  and  uncertain 
generally,  yet  sometimes  mth  Margaret's  hair  and 
eyes,  that  so  constantly  floated  across  his  Aasion, 
and  as  constantly  eluded  his  outstretched  arms, — 
all  these  phantasms  of  his  fevered  brain  would 
return  again.  And  yet,  in  it,  in  that  sheet  of 
paper  lying  so  temptingly  near  to  his  pillow,  there 
was  news  of  her !  He  had  but  to  stretch  out  his 
hand,  and  he  should  learn  how  far,  at  least,  her 

story  was  known  to  the  relatives  of  him  who 

The  thought  in  itself  was  too  much ;  and  Geoffrey 
swooned  oif.  When  he  recovered,  his  first  thought 
was  of  the  letter ;  his  first  look  to  assm-e  himself 
that  it  had  not  been  removed.  No,  there  it  lay! 
He  could  resist  the  temptation  no  longer;  and, 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  opened  and 
read  it. 

The  effect  of  the  perusal  of  that  letter  on 
Geoffrey  Ludlow  none  knew  but  himself.  The 
doctors  found   him  "  not  quite   so  well"  for  the 
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succeeding  day  or  two,  and  thought  that  his 
"  tone"  was  scarcely  so  good  as  they  had  been  led 
to  anticipate;  certain  it  was  that  he  made  no 
effort  to  rouse  himself,  and  that,  save  occasionally 
when  spoken  to  by  Til,  he  remained  silent  and 
preoccupied.  On  the  third  day  he  asked  Til  to 
write  to  Bowker,  and  beg  him  to  come  to  him  at 
once.  Within  twenty-four  hours  that  worthy  pre- 
sented himself  at  Elm  Lodge. 

After  a  few  words  with  Til  downstairs,  !Mr. 
Bowker  was  shown  up  to  Geoffrey's  room,  the 
door  of  which  Til  opened,  and,  w^hen  ^Ir.  Bowker 
had  entered,  shut  it  behind  him.  The  noise  of 
the  closing  door  roused  Geoffrey,  and  he  turned 
in  his  bed,  and,  looking  up,  revealed  such  a  worn 
and  haggard  face,  that  old  Bowker  stopped  in- 
voluntarily, and  drew  a  long  breath,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  miserable  appearance  of  his  friend.  There 
must  have  been  something  comical  in  the  ruefal 
expression  of  Bowker^s  face,  for  old  Geoff  smiled 
feebly,  as  he  said, 

"  Come  in,  William ;  come  in,  old  friend ! 
Tve  had  a  hard  bout  of  it,  old  fellow,  since  you 
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saw  me;  but  there's  no  danger  no\Y— ^no  infec- 
tion, I  mean,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind." 

Geoff  spoke  haphazard ;  but  what  he  had  said 
was  the  best  thing  to  restore  Mr.  Bowker  to  him- 
self. 

"Your  William's  fever-proof/'  he  growled  out 
in  reply,  "  and  don't  fear  any  nonsense  of  that 
•kind ;  and  if  he  did,  it's  not  that  would  keep  him 
away  from  a  friend's  bedside.  I  should  have  been 
liere — that  is,  if  you'd  have  let  me ;  and,  oddly 
enough,  though  I'm  such  a  rough  old  brute  in 
general,  I'm  handy  and  quiet  in  times  of  sick- 
ness,— at  least  so  I've  been  told;"  and  here  Bow- 
ker stifled  a  great  sigh.  "But  the  first  I  heard 
of  your  illness  was  from  your  sister's  letter,  which 
I  only  got  this  morning." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  William ;  I  know  that 
fast  enough.  But  I  didn't  need  any  additional 
nursing.  Til  and  the  old  lady — God  bless  them ! 
— ^have  pulled  me  through  splendidly,  and — But 
Pm  beyond  nursing  now,  William ;  what  I  want 
is — ^"  and  Geoff's  voice  failed  him,  and  he  stopped. 

Old  Bowker  eyed  him  mth  tear-blurred  vision 
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for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "What  you  want 
is—" 

"  Don't  mind  me  just  now,  William ;  I'm  hor- 
ribly weak,  and  girlish,  and  trembling,  but  I  shall 
get  to  it  in  time.  What  I  want  is,  some  man, 
some  friend,  to  whom  I  can  talk  openly  and  un- 
reservedly,— whose  advice  and  aid  I  can  seek,  in 
such  wretchedness  as,  I  trust,  but  few  have  expe- 
rienced." 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  Geoffrey's  strength 
had  in  some  degree  returned,  for  Bowker  clutched 
his  hand  in  an  u'on  grip,  as  in  a  dull  low  voice 
he  said,  "Do  you  remember  my  telling  you  the 
story  of  my  life  ?  Wliy  did  I  tell  you  that  ?  Not 
for  s}Tnpathy,  but  for  example.  I  saw  the  rock 
on  to  which  you  were  drifting,  and  hoped  to  keep 
you  clear.  I  exposed  the  sadness  of  my  life  to 
you  when  the  game  was  played  out  and  there 
was  no  possibiHty  of  redemption.  I  can't  tell 
what  strait  you  may  be  in ;  but  if  I  can  help  you 
out  of  it,  there  is  no  mortal  thing  I  ^ill  not  do 
to  aid  you." 

As  well  as  he  could  Geoff  returned  the  pres- 
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sure;   then,  after  a  moment's   pause,  said,  "You 
know,  of  course,  that  my  wife  has  left  me  ?" 
Bowker  bowed  in  acquiescence. 
"  You  know  the  circumstances  f 
"I   know   nothing,    Geoff,   beyond   the   mere 
fact.     "Whatever  talk  there  may  be  among  such 
of  the  boys  as  I  drop  in  upon  now  and  then,  if  it 
turned  upon  you  and  your  affau's,  save  in   the 
matter  of  praising  your  art,  it  would  be  certain 
to  be  hushed  as  soon  as  I  stepped   in  amongst 
them.      They  knew  om'  intimacy,  and  they  are 
by   far   too   good   fellows   to   say  any  thing  that 
would  pain  me.     So  that  beyond   the   mere  fact 
which  you  have  just  stated,  I  know  nothing." 

Then  in  a  low  weak  voice,  occasionally  grow- 
ing full  and  powerful  under  excitement,  and  sub- 
siding again  into  its  faint  tones,  Geoffrey  Ludlow 
told  to  William  Bowker  the  whole  history  of  his 
married  life,  beginning  with  his  finding  ^largaret 
on  the  door-step,  and  ending  by  placing  in  his 
friend's  hands  the  posthumous  letter  of  Lord 
Caterham.  Throughout  old  Bowker  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  story,  and  when  he  came 
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back  from  the  window,  to  wliich  he  had  stepped 
for  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  Geoffrey  noticed 
that  there  were  bio;  tears  rollinfj;  down  his  cheeks. 
He  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two  after  he  had 
laid  the  letter  on  Geoffrey's  bed;  when  he  spoke 
he  said,  "  We're  a  dull  lot,  the  whole  race  of  us ; 
and  that's  the  truth.  We  pore  over  our  own 
twopenny  sorrows,  and  think  that  the  whole  army 
of  martp's  could  not  show  such  a  specimen  as  our- 
selves. Why,  Geoff,  dear  old  man,  what  was  my 
punishment  to  yours !  Wliat  was — but,  however, 
I  need  not  talk  of  that.  You  want  my  services — 
say  how." 

"  I  want  your  ad\dce  first,  WilKam.  I  want 
to  know  how  to — how  to  find  my  \\ife — for,  O, 
to  me  she  is  my  ^^afe;  how  to  find  Margaret. 
You'll  blame  me  probably,  and  tell  me  that  I  am 
mad — that  I  ought  to  cast  her  off  altogether,  and 
to — ^But  I  cannot  do  that,  William ;  I  cannot  do 
that ;  for  I  love  her — O  my  God,  how  I  love  her 
still !"  And  Geoffrey  Ludlow  hid  his  face  in  his 
arms,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

"  I  sha'n't  blame  you,  Geoff,  nor  tell  you  any 
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thing  of  the  kind,"  said  old  Bowker,  in  a  deep 
low  voice.  "  I  should  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised if — However  J  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
What  we  want  is  to  find  her  now.  You  say 
there's  not  been  the  slightest  clue  to  her  smce  she 
left  this  house  ?" 

"  Not  the  shghtest." 

"She  has  not  sent  for  any  thing — clothes,  or 
any  thing  ?" 

"  For  nothing,  as  I  understand." 

"  She  has  not  sent, — you  see,  one  must  under- 
stand these  things,  Geoff;  all  our  actions  will  be 
guided  by  them, — she  has  not  sent  to  ask  about 
the  child?" 

Geoff  shuddered  for  an  instant,  then  said, 
"  She  has  not." 

"  That  simplifies  our  plans,"  said  Bowker. 
''It  is  plain  now  that  we  have  only  one  chance 
of  discovermg  her  whereabouts." 

"And  that  is—" 

"  Through  Blackett  the  detective,  the  man 
mentioned  in  Lord  Caterham's  letter.  He  must 
be  a  sharp  fellow;    for  through  the   sheer  pur- 
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suance  of  his  trade,  and  without  the  smallest  help, 
he  must  have  been  close  upon  her  trail,  even  up 
to  the  night  when  you  met  her  and  withdrew  her 
from  the  range  of  his  search.  If  he  could  learn 
so  much  unaided,  he  mil  doubtless  be  able  to 
strike  again  upon  her  track  with  the  information 
we  can  give  him." 

"  There's  no  chance  of  this  man — this  Captain 
Brakespere,  having  —  I  mean  —  now  he's  back, 
you  know — having  taken  means  to  hide  her  some^ 
where — where — one  couldn't  find  her,  you  know?" 
said  Geoffrey,  hesitatingly. 

"If  your  William  knows  any  thing  of  the 
world,"  replied  Bowker,  "there's  no  chance  of 
Captain  Thingummy  having  taken  the  least  trou- 
ble about  her.  However,  I'll  go  down  to  Scot- 
land Yard  and  see  what  is  to  be  made  of  our 
friend  Inspector  Blackett.  God  bless  you,  old 
boy !     You  know  if  she  is  to  be  found,  I'll  do  it." 

They  are  accustomed  to  odd  \dsitors  in  Scot- 
land Yard ;  but  the  police-constables  congregated 
in  the  little  stone  hall  stared  the  next  day  when 
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Mr.  Bowker  pushed  open  the  swing-door,  and 
calmly  planting  himself  among  them,  ejaculated 
"Blackett."  Looking  at  his  beard,  his  singular 
garb,  and  listening  to  his  deep  voice,  the  sergeant 
to  whom  he  was  referred  at  first  thought  he  was 
a  member  of  some  foreign  branch  of  the  force; 
then  glancing  at  the  general  wildness  of  his  de- 
meanour, had  a  notion  that  he  was  one  of  the 
self-accused  criminals  who  are  so  constantly  forc- 
ing themselves  into  the  grasp  of  justice,  and  who 
are  so  impatient  of  release;  and  finally,  compre- 
hending what  he  wanted,  sent  him,  mider  convoy 
of  a  constable,  through  various  long  corridors, 
into  a  cocoa-nut-matted  room,  furnished  with  a 
long  green-baize-covered  table,  on  which  were 
spread  a  few  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  a 
leaden  inkstand,  and  the  walls  of  which  were 
adorned  with  a  printed  tablet  detailing  the  dis- 
position of  the  various  di\dsions  of  the  pohce- 
force,  and  the  situation  of  the  fire-escapes  in  the 
metropolis,  and  a  fly-blo^vn  Stationers'  Almanac. 
Left  to  himself,  ^Ir.  Bowker  had  scarcely  taken 
stock   of  these   various   articles,    when   the   door 
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opened,  and  Mr.  Inspector  Blackett,  edging  his 
portlj  person  through  the  veiy  small  aperture 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  for  ingress,  entered 
the  room,  and  closed  the  door  stealthily  behind 
him. 

"  Servant,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  respectful  bow, 
and  a  glance  at  Bowker,  which  took  m  the  bald- 
ness of  his  head,  the  thickness  of  his  beard,  the 
slovenliness  of  his  apparel,  and  the  very  shape  of 
his  boots, — "  servant,  sir.     You  asked  for  me  ?" 

"  I  did,  Mr.  Blackett.  I've  come  to  ask  your 
advice  and  assistance  in  a  rather  delicate  matter, 
in  which  you've  already  been  engaged — Lord 
Caterham's  inquiry." 

"  O,  beg  pardon,  sir.  Quite  right.  Friend  of 
his  lordship's,  may  I  ask,  sir  ?" 

"  Lord  Caterham  is  dead,  Mr. — ^" 

"  Quite  right,  sir ;  all  right,  sir.  Eight  to  be 
cautious  in  these  matters;  don't  know  who  you 
are,  sir.  If  you  had  not  known  that  fact,  must 
have  ordered  you  out,  sir.  Impostor,  of  course. 
All  on  the  square,  Mr. — beg  pardon ;  didn't  men- 
tion your  name,  sir." 
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"  My  name  is  Bowker.  To  a  friend  of  mine, 
too  ill  now  to  follow  the  matter  himself,  Lord 
Caterham  on  his  deathbed  wrote  a  letter,  detailing 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  employed 
you  in  tracing  a  young  woman.  That  friend  has 
himself  been  very  ill,  or  he  would  have  pursued 
this  matter  sooner.  He  now  sends  me  to  ask 
whether  you  have  any  news  f 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  can't  be  too  cautious  in 
this  matter.  What  may  be  the  name  of  that 
friend?" 

"  Ludlow — Mr.  Geoffrey  Ludlow." 

"  Eight  you  are,  sh' !  Know  the  name  well ; 
have  seen  Mr.  Ludlow  at  his  lordship's ;  a  plea- 
sant gentleman  too,  sir,  though  not  gi^'ing  me 
the  idea  of  one  to  take  much  interest  in  such  a 
business  as  this.  However,  I  see  we're  all  square 
on  that  point,  su' ;  and  I'll  report  to  you  as  ex- 
actly as  I  would  to  my  lord,  if  he'd  been  alive, — 
feeling,  of  course,  that  a  gentleman's  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  an  officer's  trouble  vdW  be  remu- 
nerated— " 

"  You  need  not  doubt  that,  'Mx.  Blackett." 
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"  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir ;  more  especially  when 
you  hear  what  I  have  got  to  tell.  It's  been  a 
wearing  business,  Mr.  Bowker,  and  that  I  don't 
deny ;  there  have  been  many  cases  which  I  have 
tumbled -to  quicker,  and  have  been  able  to  lay 
my  finger  upon  parties  quicker ;  but  this  has  been 
a  lono^  chase;  and  thouo;h  other  members  of  the 
force  has  chaffed  me,  as  it  were,  wanting  to 
know  when  I  shall  be  free  for  any  thing  else, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  there's  been  that  excite- 
ment in  it  that  I've  never  regretted  the  time 
bestowed,  and  felt  sure  I  should  hit  it  at  last. 
My  ideas  has  not  been  wrong  in  that  partic'ler, 
Mr.  Bowker ;  I  have  hit  it  at  last !" 

" The  de\^l  you  have!" 

"I  have  indeed,  sir ;  and  hit  it,  as  has  cur'ously 
happened  in  my  best  cases,  by  a  fluke.  It  was  by 
the  merest  flulve  that  I  was  at  Kadley's  Hotel  in 
Southampton  and  nobbled  Mr.  Sampson  Hep- 
worth,  the  absconding  banker  of  Lombard  Street, 
after  Daniel  Forester  and  all  the  city-men  had 
been  after  him  for  six  weeks.  It  was  all  a  fluke 
that  I  was  eatin'  a  Bath -bun  at  Swindon  when 
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the  clerk  that  did  them  Post-office  robberies  tried 
to  pass  one  of  the  notes  to  the  refreshment  gal. 
It  was  all  a  fluke  that  I  was  turning  out  of 
Grafton  Street,  after  a  chat  with  the  porter  of 
the  Westminster  Club, — which  is  an  old  officer 
of  the  G's  and  a  pal  of  mine, — into  Bond  Street, 
when  I  saw  a  lady  that  I'd  swear  to,  if  descrip- 
tion's anj  use,  though  I  never  see  her  before, 
comin'  out  of  Long's  Hotel." 

"A  lady!— Long's  Hotel!" 

"A  lady  a-comin'  out  of  Long's  Hotel.  A 
lady  with — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — 
red  hair  and  fine  eyes  and  a  good  figure;  the 
very  moral  of  the  description  I  got  at  Tenby  and 
them  other  places.  I  twigged  all  this  before  she 
got  her  veil  do^vn ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  ^Blackett, 
that's  your  bird,  for  a  hundred  pound.'  " 

"  And  were  you  right  ?     Was  it — " 

"Wait  a  minute,  sir:  let's  take  the  things  in 
the  order  in  which  they  natui'ally  present  them- 
selves. She  hailed  a  cab  and  jumped  in,  all  of 
a  tremble  like,  as  I  could  see.  I  hailed  another 
— hansom   mine  was;    and  I  mve  the  diiver  the 
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office,  Avhicli  he  tumbled-to  at  once — most  of  the 
West-enders  knows  me ;  and  we  follows  the  other 
imtil  he  tui'ned  up  a  little  street  in  Nottin'  '111, 
and  I,  marking  where   she   got   out,  stopped  at 
the  end  of  it.     When  she'd  got  inside,  I  walked 
up   and   took   stock  of  the   house,  which  was   a 
little   milliner's   and   stay-shop.      It  was   cur'ous, 
wasn't   it,  sir,"  said   ^Mr.  Blackett,  with  a  grave 
professional   smile,   "  that   my   good   lady   should 
want  a  little  job  in  the  millinery  line  done  for 
her  lust  then,  and  that   she  should   look   round 
into  that  very  shop  that  evening,  and  get  friendly 
with  the  missis,  which  was  a  communicative  kind 
of  woman,  and  should  pay  her  a  trifle  in  advance, 
and  should  get  altogether  so  thick  as  to  be  asked 
in  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  back-parlour,  and 
get  a-talking  about  the  lodger?      Once   in,  I'll 
back  my  old   lady  against   any  ferret   that  was 
ever  showed  at  Jemmy  Welsh's.     She  hadn't  had 
one  cup  of  tea  before  she  know'd  all  about  the 
lodger;  how  she  was  the  real  lady,  but  dull  and 
lonesome  like;   how  she'd  sit  ciyin'   and  mopin' 
all  day ;  how  she'd  no  visitors  and  no  letters ;  and 
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how  her  name  was  Lamhert,  and  her  linen  all 
marked  M.  L.  She'd  only  been  there  a  day  or 
two  then,  and  as  she'd  scarcely  any  luggage,  the 
millmer  was  doubtful  about  her  money.  ^My  good 
lady  came  back  that  night,  and  told  me  all  this, 
and  I  was  certain  our  bird  w^as  caged.  So  I  put 
one  of  our  men  regular  to  sweep  a  crossin  during 
the  daytime,  and  I  communicated  with  the  ser- 
geant of  the  di\dsion  to  keep  the  house  looked 
after  at  night.  But,  Lor'  bless  you,  she's  no 
mtention  of  goin'  away.  Couldn't  manage  it,  I 
think,  if  she  had;  for  my  missis,  who's  been  up 
several  times  since,  says  the  millmer  says  her 
lodger's  in  a  queer  way,  she  thinks." 

"How  do  you  mean  in  a  queer  way?"  inter- 
rupted Bowker ;  "ill?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  ill,  I  think,  sir.  I  can't 
say  exactly  how,  for  the  milliner's  rather  a  stupid 
woman ;  and  it  wouldn't  do  for  my  missis — though 
she'd  find  it  out  in  a  minute — to  see  the  lady. 
As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  it's  a  kind  of  fits,  and 
she  seems  to  have  had  'em  pretty  bad — off  her 
head  for  hours  at  a  time,  you  know.     It's  rather 
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cornered  mcj  that  has,  as  I  don't  exactly  know 
how  to  act  in  the  case ;  and  I  went  round  to  the 
Square  to  tell  his  lordship,  and  then  found  out 
what  had  happened.  I  was  thinking  of  askin'  to 
see  the  Hearl — " 

<^  The  what,  M'.Blackettr 

"The  Hearl — Hearl  Beauport,  his  lordship's 
father.  But  now  you've  come,  sir,  you'll  know 
what  to  do,  and  what  orders  to  give  me." 

^  Yes,  quite  right,"  said  Bowker,  after  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  "You  must  not  see  Lord 
Beauport;  he's  in  a  sad  state  of  mind  still,  and 
any  further  worry  might  be  dangerous.  You've 
done  admirably,  Mr.  Blackett, — admirably  in- 
deed; and  your  reward  shall  be  proportionate, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  that ;  but  I  think 
it  will  be  best  to  leave  matters  as  they  are  until 
— at  all  events,  until  I  have  spoken  to  my  friend. 
The  name  was  Lambert,  I  think  you  said;  and 
what  was  the  address  ?" 

"  No.  102  Thomson  Street,  just  beyond  Not- 
tin'-'Ill  Gate ;  milliner's  shop,  name  of  Chapman. 
Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  this  is  a  pretty  case. 
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and  one  as  has  been  neatly  worked  up ;  you  won't 
let  it  be  spoilt  by  any  amatoors  ?'* 

"  Eh  ?— by  what  ?  I  don't  think  I  understand 
you." 

"You  won't  let  any  one  go  makin'  inquiries 
on  their  own  hook  ?  So  many  of  our  best  cases 
is  spoilt  by  amatoors  shovin'  their  oars  in." 

"  You  may  depend  on  that,  IMr.  Blackett ;  the 
whole  credit  of  the  discovery  is  justly  due  to  you, 
and  you  shall  have  it.  Now  good  day  to  you ;  I 
shall  find  you  here,  I  suppose,  when  next  I  want 
youf 

Mr.  Blackett  bowed,  and  conducted  his  visitor 
through  the  hollow-sounding  corridors,  and  bade 
him  a  respectful  farewell  at  the  door.  Then,  when 
William  Bowker  was  alone,  he  stopped,  and  shook 
his  head  sorrowfully,  muttering,  "A  bad  job,  a 
bad  job!  God  help  you,  Geoff,  my  poor  fellow! 
there's  more  trouble  in  store  for  you — more  trouble 
in  store !" 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

TRACKED. 

The  news  which  IVIi'.  WilKam  Bowker  had  heard 
from  Inspector  Blackett  troubled  its  recipient  con- 
siderably, and  it  was  not  until  he  had  thought  it 
over  deeply  and  consumed  a  large  quantity  of 
tobacco  in  the  process,  that  he  arrived  at  any 
settled  determination  as  to  what  was  the  right 
course  to  be  pursued  by  him.  His  first  idea  was 
to  make  Geoffrey  Ludlow  acquainted  ^\ith  the 
whole  story,  and  let  him  act  as  he  thought  best ; 
but  a  little  subsequent  reflection  changed  his 
opinion  on  this  point.  Geoff  was  very  weak  in 
health,  certainly  in  no  fit  state  to  leave  his  bed ; 
and  yet  if  he  heard  that  Margaret  was  found, 
that  her  address  was  known,  above  all  that  she 
was  ill,  Bowker  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  aware 
that  nothing  would  prevent  him  at  once  setting 
VOL.  III.  M 
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out  to  see  her,  and  probably  to  use  every  effort 
to  induce  her  to  return  with  him.     Such  a  course 
would  be  bad  in  every  way,  but  in  the  last  re- 
spect it  would  be  fatal.     For  one  certain  reason 
Bowker   had    almost    hoped    that    notliing    more 
might  ever  be  heard  of  the  ^^Tetched  woman  who 
had  fallen  like  a  curse  upon  his  friend's  life.     He 
knew  Geoffrey  Ludlow   root   and   branch,  knew 
how  thoroughly  weak   he  was,  and   felt   certain 
that,  no  matter   how  grievous  the  injury  which 
Margaret  had  done  him,  he  had  but  to  see  her 
again — to  see  her  more  especially  in  sickness  and 
misfortune — to  take  her  back  to  his  heart  and  to 
his  hearth,  and  defy  the  counsel  of  his  fi'iends  and 
the  opinion  of  the  world.     That  would  never  do. 
Geoff  had  been  sufficiently  dragged  dow^i  by  this 
unfortunate    infatuation ;    but    he    had   a   futui'e 
which  should  be  independent  of  her,  undimmed  by 
any  tarnish  accruing  to  him  from  those  wondrous 
misspent  days.     So  old  Bowker  firmly  believed; 
and  to  accomplish  that  end  he  determined  that 
none  of  Inspector  Blackett's  news  should  find  its 
way   to  Geoffrey's   ears,  at   all   events  until   he, 
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Bowker,  had  personally  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  affairs. 

It  must  have  been  an  impulse  of  the  strongest 
friendship  and  love  for  Geoff  that  induced  Wil- 
liam Bowker  to  undertake  this  duty;  for  it  was 
one  which  inspired  him  with  aversion,  not  to  say 
horror.  At  first  he  had  some  thoughts  of  asking 
Charley  Potts  to  do  it ;  but  then  he  bethought 
him  that  Charley,  headstrong,  earnest,  and  im- 
pulsive as  he  was,  was  scarcely  the  man  to  be 
intrusted  with  such  a  delicate  mission.  And  he 
remembered,  moreover,  that  Charley  was  now  to 
a  great  extent  lie  with  Geoff's  family,  that  he  had 
been  present  at  Geoff's  first  meeting  with  Mar- 
garet, that  he  had  always  spoken  against  her,  and 
that  now,  imbued  as  he  was  likely  to  be  with 
some  of  the  strong  feelings  of  old  ^Irs.  Ludlow, 
he  would  be  certain  to  m.ake  a  mess  of  the  mis- 
sion, and,  without  the  least  intention  of  being 
offensive,  would  hm't  some  one's  feelings  in  an 
unmistakable  and  unpardonable  manner.  No; 
he  must  go  himself,  horribly  painful  as  it  would 
be  to  him.    His  had  been  a  set  gray  life  for  who 
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should  say  how  many  years;  he  had  not  been 
mixed  up  with  any  woman's  follies  or  griefs  in 
ever  so  slight  a  degree,  he  had  heard  no  woman's 
voice  in  plaintive  appeal  or  earnest  confession,  he 
had  seen  no  woman's  tears  or  hung  upon  no  wo- 
man's smile,  since — since  when?  Since  the  days 
spent  with  her.  Ah,  how  the  remembrance  shut 
out  the  present  and  opened  up  the  long,  long 
vistas  of  the  past !  He  was  no  longer  the  bald- 
headed,  grizzle-bearded,  stout  elderly  man;  he 
was  young  Bowker,  from  whom  so  much  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  the  common  taveni-parlour  in  which 
he  was  seated,  with  its  beer-stained  tables  and  its 
tobacco-reek  faded  away,  and  the  long  dusty  roads 
of  Andalusia,  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  mules,  the 
cheery  shouts  of  the  sunburnt  arrieros,  the  hard- 
earned  pull  at  the  hota,  and  the  loved  presence, 
now  vanished  for  ever,  rose  in  his  memory. 

When  his  musings  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
entrance  of  the  waiter,  he  paid  his  score,  and 
summoning  up  his  resolution  he  went  out  into 
the  noisy  street,  and  mounting  the  first  oimiibus 
was  borne   away  to  his   destination.     He   found 
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the  place  indicated  to  liim  by  Blackett — a  small 
but  clean  and  decent  street — and  soon  arrived  at 
Mrs.  Chapman's  house.  There,  at  the  door,  he 
stopped,  undecided  what  to  do.  He  had  not 
thought  of  any  excuse  for  demanding  an  inter- 
view with  ]Mrs.  Chapman's  lodger,  and,  on  turn- 
ing the  subject  over  in  his  mind,  he  could  not 
imagine  any  at  all  likely  to  be  readily  received. 
See  Margaret  he  must;  and  to  do  that,  he 
thought  he  must  take  her  unprepared  and  on  a 
sudden;  if  he  sent  up  his  name,  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  refused  admittance.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  far  too  Bohemian  in  its  character 
to  enable  him  to  pass  himself  off  as  her  lawyer, 
or  any  friend  of  her  family ;  his  only  hope  was 
to  put  a  bold  front  on  it,  to  mention  her  name, 
and  to  walk  straight  on  to  her  room,  leaving  it  to 
chance  to  favour  his  efforts. 

He  entered  the  shop  —  a  dull  dismal  little 
place,  ^^dth  a  pair  of  stays  lying  helplessly  in  the 
AA-indow,  and  a  staring  black-eyed  torso  of  a 
female  doll,  for  cap -making  pm'poses,  insanely 
smiling  on  the  counter.      Such  a  heavy  footfall 
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as  Mr.  Bowker's  was  seldom  heard  in  those  vestal 
halls;  such  a  grizzly-bearded  face  as  Mr.  Bow- 
ker's was  seldom  seen  in  such  close  proximity  to 
the  cap-making  dummy;  and  little  Mrs.  Chap- 
man the  milliner  came  out  "all  in  a  tremble," 
as  she  afterw^ards  expressed  it,  from  her  inner 
sanctum,  which  was  about  as  big  and  as  tepid  as 
a  warm-bath,  and  in  a  quavering  voice  demanded 
the  intruder's  business.  She  was  a  mild-eyed, 
flaxen-haired,  quiet,  frightened  little  woman,  and 
old  Bowker's  heart  softened  towards  her,  as  he 
said,  "You  have  a  friend  of  mine  lodging  "v\^th 
you,  ma'am,  I  think — ISIrs.  Lambert  f 

"  O,  dear ;  then,  if  you're  a  friend  of  ^Mrs. 
Lambert's,  you're  welcome  here,  I  can  assure 
you,  sir!"  and  the  little  woman  looked  more 
frightened  than  ever,  and  held  up  her  hands 
half  in  fear,  half  in  relief. 

"  Ah,  she's  been  ill,  I  hear,"  said  Bowker,  msh- 
ing  to  have  it  understood  that  he  was  thoroughly 
en  rapport  with  the  lodger. 

"111! — Pm  thankful  you've  come,  sir! — no 
one,  unless  they  saw  her,  would  credit  how  ill 
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she  is — I  mean  to  be  up  and  about,  and  all  that. 
She's  better  to-day,  and  clearer;  but  what  she 
have  been  these  few  days  past,  mortal  tongue 
cannot  tell — all  delirium-like,  and  full  of  fancies, 
and  talking  of  things  which  set  Hannah — the  girl 
who  does  for  me — and  me  nearly  out  of  our  mts 
with  fright.  So  much  so,  that  six-and-sixpence 
a-week  is — well,  never  mind,  poor  thing;  it's 
worse  for  her  than  for  us;  but  I'm  glad,  at  any 
rate,  some  friend  has  come  to  see  her." 

"  HI  go  and  do  so  at  once,  Mrs.  Chapman,"  said 
Bowker.  "I  know  my  way;  the  door  straight  oppo- 
site to  the  front  of  the  stairs,  isn't  it  ?  Thank  you; 
I'll  find  it;"  and  with  the  last  words  yet  on  his 
tongue,  Mr.  Bowker  had  passed  round  the  little 
comiter,  by  the  little  milliner,  and  was  making 
the  narrow  staircase  creak  agam  with  his  weight. 

He  opened  the  door  opposite  to  him,  after 
having  knocked  and  received  no  answer,  and 
peered  cautiously  in.  The  daylight  was  fading, 
and  the  blind  of  the  mndow  was  half  down,  and 
Bowker^s  eyesight  was  none  of  the  best  now,  so 
that  he  took  some  little  time  before  he  perceived 
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the  outline  of  a  figure  stretched  in  the  white 
dimity-coverecl  easy-chair  by  the  little  Pembroke 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Although  some 
noise  had  been  made  by  the  opening  of  the  door, 
the  figure  had  not  moved;  it  never  stuTed  when 
Bowker  gave  a  little  premonitory  cough  to  notify 
his  advent ;  it  remained  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion, without  stirring  hand  or  foot,  when  Bowker 
said,  "A  friend  has  come  to  see  you,  'Mrs, — 
Lambert."  Then  a  dim  undefined  sense  of  terror 
came  upon  William  Bowker,  and  he  closed  the 
door  silently  behind  him,  and  advanced  into  the 
room.  Immediately  he  became  aw^are  of  a  faint 
sickly  smell,  a  cloying,  percolating  odour,  which 
seemed  to  fill  the  place ;  but  he  had  little  time  to 
think  of  this,  for  immediately  before  him  lay  the 
form  of  Margaret,  her  eyes  closed,  her  features 
rigid,  her  long  red  hair  falling  in  all  its  wild 
luxuriance  over  her  shoulders.  At  first  WiUiam 
thought  she  w^as  dead;  but,  stooping  close  over 
her,  he  marked  her  slow  laboured  breathing,  and 
noticed  that  from  time  to  time  her  hands  were 
unclenched,  and  then  closed  again  as  tightly  as 
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ever.  He  took  a  little  water  from  a  tumbler  on 
the  tal)le  and  sprinkled  it  on  her  face,  and  laid 
his  finger  on  her  pulse;  after  a  minute  or  two 
she  opened  her  eyes,  closing  them  again  imme- 
diately, but  after  a  time  opening  them  again,  and 
fixing  them  on  Bowker's  face  with  a  long  wistful 
gaze. 

"Are  you  one  of  them  also?"  she  asked,  in  a 
deep  hushed  voice.  "How  many  more  to  come 
and  gibber  and  point  at  me;  or  worse  than  all, 
to  sit  mutely  staring  at  me  with  pitiless  mifor- 
giving  eyes !  How  many  more  ?  You  are  the 
latest.     I  have  never  seen  you  before." 

"  O  yes  you  have,"  said  Bowker  quietly,  wath 
her  hand  in  his,  and  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on 
hers — "  O  yes  you  have :  you  recollect  me,  my 
dear  ^Irs.  Ludlow." 

He  laid  special  stress  on  the  name,  and  as  he 
uttered  the  words,  Margaret  started,  a  new  light 
flashed  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  she  regarded 
him  attentively. 

"  TVHiat  was  that  you  said  ?"  she  asked ;  "  what 
name  did  you  call  me  ?" 
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"  What  name  ?  Why,  your  own,  of  course  ; 
what  else  should  I  call  you,  my  dear  ^Irs.  Lud- 
low?" 

She  started  again  at  the  repetition,  then  her 
eyes  fell,  and  she  said  dreamily, 

"But  that  is  not  my  name — that  is  not  my 
name." 

Bowker  waited  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 

"  You  might  as  well  pretend  to  have  forgotten 
me  and  our  talk  at  Elm  Lodge  that  day  that  I 
came  up  to  see  Geoffrey." 

"  Elm  Lodge !  Geoffrey  ! — ah,  good  God,  now 
I  remember  all !"  said  Margaret,  in  a  kind  of 
scream,  raising  herself  in  the  chair,  and  wringing 
Bowker's  hand. 

"Hush,  my  dear  madam;  don't  excite  your- 
self; I  thought  you  would  remember  all;  you — ^" 

"  You  are  Mr.  Bowker !"  said  Margaret,  press- 
ing her  hand  to  her  head ;  "  Mr.  Bowker,  whose 
story  Geoff  told  me:  Geoff!  ah,  poor,  good  Geoff! 
ah,  dear,  good  Geoff!  But  why  are  you  here? 
he  hasn't  sent  you  ?     Geoffrey  has  not  sent  you  ?" 

"  Geoffrey  does  not  know  I  am  here.     He  has 
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been  very  ill ;  too  ill  to  be  told  of  all  that  lias 
been  going  on ;  too  ill  to  understand  it,  if  lie  had 
been  told.  I  heard  by  accident  that  you  were 
living  here,  and  that  you  had  been  ill;  and  I 
came  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  you." 

Wliile  he  had  been  speaking,  Margaret  had 
sat  with  her  head  tightly  clasped  between  her 
hands.  When  he  finished,  she  looked  up  with  a 
slightly  dazed  expression,  and  said,  with  an  evi- 
dent attempt  at  controlling  her  voice,  "I  see  all 
now;  you  must  pardon  me,  Mr.  Bowker,  for  any 
incoherence  or  strangeness  you  may  have  noticed 
in  my  manner ;  but  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  at  times  my  mind  wanders  a  little. 
I  am  better  now.  I  was  quite  myself  when  you 
mentioned  about  your  ha\dng  heard  of  my  illness, 
and  offering  me  service;  and  I  thank  you  very 
sincerely  for  your  Idndness." 

Old  William  looked  at  her  for  a  minute,  and 
then  said, 

"I  am  a  plain-spoken  man,  Mrs.  Ludlow — for 
you  are  ^Irs.  Ludlow  to  me — as  I  daresay  you 
may  have  heard,  if  you  have  not  noticed  it  your- 
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self;  and  I  tell  you  plainly  that  it  is  out  of  no 
kindness  to  you  that  I  am  here  now,  but  only  out 
of  love  for  my  dear  old  friend." 

"  I  can  understand  that,"  said  Margaret ;  "  and 
only  respect  you  the  more  for  it;  and  now  you 
are  here,  Mr.  Bowker,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you, — the  last  I  shall  ever  say 
regarding  that  portion  of  my  life  which  was  passed 
in — at — You  know  what  I  would  say;  you  have 
heard  the  story  of  the  commencement  of  my  ac- 
quaintance mth  Geoffrey  Ludlow  ?" 

Bowker  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

"  You  know  how  I  left  him — why  I  am  here  ?" 

Then  William  Bowker — the  memory  of  all  his 
friend's  trouble  and  misery  and  crushed  hopes 
and  wasted  Hfe  rising  up  strongly  ^vithm  him — 
set  his  face  hard,  and  said,  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  ^'  I  know  your  history  from  two  som'ces. 
Yesterday,  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  scarce  able  to  raise 
himself  in  his  bed,  so  weak  was  he  from  the  illness 
which  your  conduct  brought  upon  him,  told  me, 
as  well  as  he  could,  of  his  first  meeting  with  you, 
his  strange  courtship,  his  marriage, — at  which  I 
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was  present, — of  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  the 
intricacies  of  his  married  life;  of  the  manner  in 
which,  finally,  you  revealed  the  history  of  your 
previous  life,  and  parted  from  him.  Supplement- 
ing this  story,  he  gave  me  to  read  a  letter  from 
Lord  Caterham,  the  brother  of  the  man  you  call 
your  husband.  This  man,  Captain  Brakespere, 
flying  from  the  country,  had  written  to  his  bro- 
ther, informing  him  that  he  had  left  behind  him 
a  woman  who  was  called  his  mistress,  but  who 
was  in  reality  his  wife.  To  find  this  woman 
Lord  Caterham  made  his  care.  He  set  the  detec- 
tives to  work,  and  had  her  tracked  from  place  to 
place ;  continually  getting  news  of,  but  never  find- 
ing her.  While  he  lived.  Lord  Caterham  never 
slackened  from  the  pursuit;  finding  his  end  ap- 
proaching— " 

'^His  end  approaching! — the  end  of  his  life 
do  you  mean  f 

"He  is  dead.  But  before  he  died,  he  dele- 
gated the  duty  of  pursuit,  of  all  men  m  the  world, 
to  Geoffrey  Ludlow, — to  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  who, 
in  his  bhnd  ignorance,  had  stumbled  upon   the 
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very  woman  a  year  before,  had  saved  her  from  a 
miserable  death,  and,  all  unknowingly,  had  fondly 
imagined  he  had  made  her  his  loving  wife." 

"Ah,  my  God,  this  is  too  much !  And  Geofirey 
Ludlow  knows  all  this  f 

"  From  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  lips  I  heard  it  not 
twenty-four  hours  since." 

Margaret  uttered  a  deep  groan  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  When  she  raised  her  head 
her  eyes  were  tear-blurred,  and  her  voice  faltered 
as  she  said,  "  I  acknowledge  my  sin,  and — so  far 
as  Geoffrey  Ludlow  is  concerned — I  deeply,  ear- 
nestly repent  my  conduct.  It  was  prompted  by 
despair;  it  ended  m  desperation.  Have  those 
who  condemned  me — and  I  know  naturally  enough 
I  am  condemned  by  all  his  friends — have  those 
who  condemned  me  ever  knowna  the  pangs  of 
starvation,  the  grim  tortures  of  houselessness  in 
the  streets?  Have  they  ever  loio^^ai  what  it  is 
to  have  the  iron  of  want  and  penury  eating  into 
their  souls,  and  then  to  be  offered  a  comfortable 
home  and  an  honest  man's  love?  If  they  have, 
I  doubt  very   much   whether  they   ■would  have 
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refused  it.  I  do  not  say  this  to  excuse  myself. 
I  have  done  Geoffrey  Ludlow  deadly  wrong ;  but 
when  I  listened  to  his  proffered  protestations,  I 
gave  him  time  for  reflection;  when  I  said  'Yes' 
to  his  repeated  vows,  I  thought  that  the  dead  past 
had  buried  its  dead,  and  that  no  ghost  from  it 
would  arise  to  trouble  the  future.  I  vowed  to 
myself  that  I  would  be  true  to  that  man  who 
had  so  befriended  me;  and  I  was  true  to  him. 
The  life  I  led  was  inexpressibly  irksome  and  pain- 
ful to  me ;  the  dead  solemn  monotony  of  it  goaded 
me  almost  to  madness  at  times;  but  I  bore  it — 
bore  it  all  out  of  gratitude  to  him — would  have 
borne  it  till  now  if  he  had  not  come  back  to 
lure  me  to  destruction.  I  do  not  say  I  did  my 
duty;  I  am  naturally  undomestic  and  mifitted 
for  household  management;  but  I  brought  no 
slur  on  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  name  in  thought  or 
deed  mitil  that  man  retui'ned.  I  have  seen  him, 
Mr.  Bowker;  I  have  spoken  to  him,  and  he 
spui-ned  me  from  liun;  and  yet  I  love  him  as 
I  loved  him  years  ago.  He  need  only  raise  his 
finger,  and  I  would  fly  to  him  and  fawn  upon 
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him,  and  be  grateful  if  he  but  smiled  upon  me 
in  return.  They  cannot  understand  this — they 
cannot  understand  my  disregard  of  the  respecta- 
bilities by  flinging  away  the  position  and  the  name 
and  the  repute,  and  all  that  which  they  had  fitted 
to  me,  and  which  clung  to  me,  ah,  so  irritatingly ; 
but  if  all  I  have  heard  be  true,  you  can  under- 
stand it,  Mr.  Bowker, — jon  can. — Is  Geoffrey  out 
of  danger?" 

The  sudden  change  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  as 
she  uttered  the  last  sentence,  struck  on  Bowker's 
ear,  and  looking  up,  he  noticed  a  strange  light  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Geoffrey  is  out  of  danger,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
he  is  stiU  very  weak,  and  requires  the  greatest 
care." 

"  And  requires  the  greatest  care !"  slie  re- 
peated. "  Well,  he'll  get  it,  I  suppose ;  but  not 
from  me.  And  to  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
him  again !  Poor  Geoffrey !  poor,  good  Geoffrey ! 
How  good  he  was,  and  how  gi'ave! — ^\vith  those 
large  earnest  eyes  of  his,  and  his  great  head,  and 
rough  cm-ling  brown  hair,  and — the  cruel  cold, 
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the  pitiless  rain,  the  cruel,  cruel  cold!"  As  she 
said  these  words,  she  crept  back  shivering  into 
her  chair,  and  wrapped  her  dress  round  her. 
William  Bowker  bent  down  and  gazed  at  her 
steadily;  but  after  an  instant  she  averted  her 
face,  and  hid  it  in  the  chair.  Bowker  took  her 
hand,  and  it  fell  passively  into  his  own ;  he  noticed 
that  it  was  burning. 

"  This  will  not  do,  Mrs.  Ludlow !"  he  ex- 
claimed; "you  have  over-excited  yourself  lately. 
You  want  rest  and  looking  after — ^you  must — " 
he  stopped;  for  she  had  turned  her  head  to  him 
again  and  was  rocking  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  her  chair,  weeping  meanwhile  as  though 
her  heart  would  break.  The  sight  was  too  much 
for  William  to  bear  unaided,  and  he  opened  the 
door  and  called  Mrs.  Chapman. 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  the  good  little  woman  when 
she  entered  the  room,  "  she's  off  again,  I  see.  I 
knew  she  was,  for  I  heard  that  a^v^ful  sobbing  as  I 
was  coming  up  the  stairs.  O,  that  awful  sobbing 
that  I've  laid  awake  night  after  night  listening 
to,  and  that  never   seemed  to  stop  till  daylight, 
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when  she  was  faMy  wore  out.  But  that's  nothing, 
sir,  compared  to  the  talk  when  she's  beside  her- 
self.    Then  she'd  go  on  and  say — " 

"Yes,  yes,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Chapman,"  inter- 
rupted Bowker,  who  did  not  particulai'ly  wish  to 
be  further  distressed  by  the  narration  of  Mar- 
garet's sadness ;  "  but  this  faintness,  these  weeping 
fits,  are  quite  enough  to  demand  the  instant  at- 
tention of  a  medical  man.  If  you'll  kindly  look 
to  her  now,  I'll  go  off  and  fetch  a  doctor;  and 
if  there's  a  nurse  required — as  I've  little  doubt 
there  will  be  —  you  won't  mind  me  intruding 
further  upon  you?  No;  I  knew  you'd  say  so. 
Mrs.  Lambert's  friends  will  ever  be  gi'ateful  to 
you;  and  here's  something  just  to  carry  you  on, 
you  know,  ^Irs.  Chapman — rent  and  money  paid 
on  her  account,  and  that  sort  of  thmg."  The 
something  was  two  sovereigns,  which  had  lain  in 
a  lucifer-match  box  used  by  Mv.  Bowker  as  his 
bank,  and  kept  by  him  in  his  only  locked  di'awer 
for  six  weeks  past,  and  which  had  been  put  aside 
for  the  purchase  of  a  "  tweed  wrapper"  for  -v^4nter 
wear. 
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Deliberating  within  himself  to  what  physician 
of  eminence  he  should  apply,  and  grievously  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  any 
fee  in  advance,  Bowker  suddenly  bethought  him 
of  Dr.  Rollit,  whose  great  love  of  art  and  its  pro- 
fessors led  him,  "  in  the  fallow  leisure  of  his  life," 
to  constitute  himself  a  kind  of  honorary  physician 
to  the  brotherhood  of  the  brush.  To  him  Bowker 
hastened,  and,  without  divulging  Margaret's  iden- 
tity, explained  the  case,  and  implored  the  doctor 
to  see  her  at  once.  The  doctor  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  for  he  was  at  his  easel  and  in  a  knot. 
He  had  "got  something  that  would  not  come 
right,"  and  he  scarcely  seemed  inclined  to  move 
until  he  had  conquered  his  difficulty;  but  after 
explaining  the  urgency  of  the  case,  old  Bowker 
took  the  palette  and  sheaf  of  brushes  from  the 
physician's  hand  and  said,  "  I  think  we  can  help 
each  other  at  tliis  moment,  doctor :  go  you  and 
see  the  patient,  and  leave  me  to  deal  with  this 
difficulty.  You'll  find  me  here  when  you  come 
back,  and  you  shall  then  look  at  your  canvas." 

But  when  D;'.  Eollit,  after  a  couple  of  hours' 
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absence,  returned,  he  did  not  look  at  his  pictiu'e— 
at  least  on  his  first  entry.     He  looked  so  grave 
and  earnest  that  William  Bowker,  mo\^ng  towards 
him  to  ask  the  result  of  his  visit,  was  frightened, 
and  stopped. 

"A\niat  is  the  matter?"  he  asked;  "you 
seem — " 

"I'm  a  little  taken  aback — that's  all,  old 
friend,"  said  the  doctor;  "you  did  not  prepare 
me  to  find  in  my  patient  an  old  acquaintance — 
you  did  not  know  it,  perhaps?" 

"By  Jove!  I  remember  now:  Charley  Potts 
said — What  an  old  ass  I  am !" 

"I  was  called  in  by  Potts  and  Ludlow,  or 
rather  called  out  of  a  gathering  of  the  Titians, 
to  attend  Mrs.  Lambert,  as  the  landlady  called 
her,  nearly  two  years  ago.  She  is  not  much  al- 
tered— outwardly — since  I  left  her  convalescent." 

"  You  lay  a  stress  on  ^  outwardly'  —  what  is 
the  inner  difference?" 

"Simply  that  her  health  is  gone,  my  good 
fellow;  her  whole  constitution  utterly  shattered; 
her  life  not  worth  a  week's  pm'chase." 
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"  Surely  you're  wrong,  doctor.  Up  to  within 
the  last  few  weeks  her  health  has  been  excellent." 

"  My  dear  William  Bowker,  I,  as  an  amateur, 
meddle  vdth  your  professional  work ;  but  what  I 
do  is  on  the  surface,  and  the  mistakes  I  make 
are  so  glaring,  that  they  are  recognisable  in- 
stantly. You  might  meddle,  as  an  amateur,  with 
mine,  and  go  pottering  on  until  you'd  killed  half 
a  parish,  ^\^thout  any  body  suspecting  you.  The 
disease  I  attended  Mrs. — there!  it's  absm'd  our 
beating  about  the  bush  any  longer  —  ]Mrs.  Lud- 
low for  was  rheumatic  fever,  caught  from  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  damp.  The  attack  I  now  find 
left  behind  it,  as  it  generally  does,  a  strong  pre- 
disposition to  heart-disease,  which,  from  what  I 
leam  from  her,  seems  to  have  displayed  itself  in 
spasms  and  palpitations  very  shortly  afterwards." 

"  From  what  you  leam  from  her  ?  She  was 
sensible,  then,  when  you  saw  her?" 

"  She  was  sensible  before  I  left  her ;  ay,  and 
that's  the  deuce  of  it.  Partly  to  deaden  the  pain 
of  these  attacks,  partly,  as  she  said  herself  just 
now,  to  escape  from,  thought,  she  has  had  recourse 
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to  a  sedative,  morphia,  which  she  has  taken  in 
large  quantities.  I  smelt  it  the  instant  I  entered 
her  room,  and  found  the  bottle  bj  her  side. 
Under  this  influence  she  is  deadened  and  coma- 
tose ;  but  when  the  reaction  comes — Poor  crea- 
ture !  poor  creature !"  and  the  kind-hearted  doctor 
shook  his  head  sadlj. 

"Do  you  consider  her  in  absolute  danger?" 
asked  Bowker,  after  a  pause. 

"My  dear  fellow,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  she  may  last ;  but — though  I  suppose  that's 
out  of  the  question  now,  eh? — people  vdll  talk, 
you  know,  and  I've  heard  rumours; — but  if  her 
husband  wished  to  see  her,  I  should  say  fetch 
him  at  once." 

"  If  her  husband  wished  to  see  her!"  said  old 
Bowker  to  himself,  as  he  walked  away  towards 
his  lodgings, — "if  her  husband  wished  to  see  her! 
He  don't — at  least  the  real  one  don't,  I  imagine ; 
and  Geoff  mustn't ;  though,  if  he  knew  it,  notliing 
would  keep  him  away.  But  that  other — Captain 
Brakespere — he  ought  to  know  the  danger  she's 
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in;  he  ought  to  have  the  chance  of  saying  a 
kind  word  to  her  before  —  He  must  be  a 
damned  villain!"  said  old  William,  stopping  for 
an  instant,  and  pondering  over  the  heads  of  the 
story ;  "  but  he  deserves  that  chance,  and  he  shall 
liave  it." 

Pursuant  to  his  determination,  Mr.  Bowker 
presented  himself  the  next  day  at  Long's  Hotel, 
where  he  recollected  Mr.  Blackett  had  informed 
him  that  Captain  Brakespere  was  stopping.  The 
porter,  immediately  divining  from  Mr.  Bowker's 
outward  appearance  that  he  meditated  a  raid  upon 
coats,  hats,  or  any  thing  that  might  be  lyuig  about 
the  coffee-room,  barricaded  the  entrance  with  his 
waistcoat,  and  parleyed  with  the  visitor  in  the 
hall.  Inquh'mg  for  Captain  Brakespere,  Mr. 
Bowker  was  corrected  by  the  porter,  who  opined 
"he  meant  Lord  Catnim."  The  correction  al- 
lowed and  the  inquiry  repeated,  the  porter  replied 
that  his  "  lordship  had  leff,"  and  referred  the  in- 
quirer to  St.  Barnabas  Square. 

To  St.  Barnabas  Square  Mr.  Bowker  ad- 
journed, but  there  leai'ned  that  Lord  Caterham 
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had  left  town  with  Mr.  Baiford,  and  would  not 
be  back  for  some  days. 

And  meanwhile  the  time  was  wearing  by,  and 
Margaret's  hold  on  life  was  loosening  day  by  day. 
Would  it  fail  altogether  before  she  saw  the  man 
who  had  deceived  her  so  cruelly?  would  it  fail 
altogether  before  she  saw  the  man  whom  she  had 
so  cruelly  deceived? 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

IN  THE  DEEP  SHADOW. 

In  the  presence  of  the  double  sorrow  which  had 
fallen  upon  her,  Annie  Maurice's  girlhood  died 
out.  Arthur  was  gone,  and  Geoffrey  in  so  suffer- 
ing a  condition  of  body  and  mind  that  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  the  tender-hearted  girl  to 
know  that  he  was  at  rest,  even  though  she  had  to 
face  all  the  lonehness  which  would  then  have  been 
her  lot.  Her  position  was  very  trying  in  all  its 
aspects  at  this  time ;  for  there  was  little  sympathy 
"\^dth  her  new  sorrow  at  the  great  house  which  she 
still  called  home,  and  where  she  was  regarded  as 
decidedly  "  odd."  Lady  Beauport  considered  that 
Caterham  had  infected  her  with  some  of  his  strange 
notions,  and  that  her  fancy  for  associating  with 
**  queer"  people,  removed  from  her  own  sphere  not 
more  by  her  heiress-ship  than  by  her  residence  in 
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an  earl's  house  and  her  recognition  as  a  member 
of  a  noble  family,  was  chargeable  to  the  eccentric 
notions  of  her  son.  Annie  came  and  went  as  she 
pleased,  free  from  comment,  though  not  from  ob- 
servation :  but  she  was  of  a  sensitive  natm'e ;  she 
could  not  assert  herself,  and  she  suffered  from  the 
consciousness  that  her  grief,  her  anxiety,  and  her 
constant  visits  to  Lowbar  were  regarded  with 
mingled  censm-e  and  contempt.  Her  preoccupa- 
tion of  mind  prevented  her  noticing  many  things 
which  otherwise  could  not  have  escaped  her  atten- 
tion; but  when  Geoffrey's  illness  ceased  to  be 
actively  dangerous,  and  the  bulletin  brought  her 
each  morning  from  Til  by  the  hands  of  the  faith- 
ful Charley  contained  more  tranquiUising  but  still 
sad  accounts  of  the  patient,  she  began  to  observe 
an  air  of  mystery  and  preparation  in  the  house- 
hold. The  few  hours  which  she  forced  herself  to 
pass  daily  in  the  society  of  Lady  Beauport  had 
been  very  irksome  to  her  since  Arthur  died,  and 
she  had  been  glad  when  they  were  cmiailed  by 
Lady  Beauport' s  frequent  plea  of  "business"  in 
the  evenings,  and  her  leaving  the  dra^ving-room 
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for  her  own  apartments.  Every  afternoon  she 
went  to  Elm  Lodge,  and  her  presence  was  eagerly 
hailed  by  Mi's.  Ludlow  and  Til.  She  had  seen 
Geoffrey  frequently  during  the  height  of  the  fever ; 
but  since  the  letter  she  had  kept  in  such  faitliful 
custody  had  reached  his  hands  she  had  not  seen 
him.  Though  far  from  even  the  vaguest  conjec- 
tiu'e  of  the  nature  of  its  contents,  she  had  dreaded 
the  effect  of  recei^dng  a  communication  from  his 
dead  friend  on  Geoffrey  Ludlow,  and  had  been 
much  reheved  when  his  mother  told  her,  on  the 
foUowmg  day,  that  he  was  very  calm  and  quiet,  but 
did  not  wish  to  see  any  one  for  a  few  days.  Bow- 
ker  and  he  had  fully  felt  the  embarrassment  of  the 
position  in  which  Lord  Caterham's  revelation  had 
placed  Geoffrey  with  regard  to  Annie  Maurice,  and 
the  difficulties  wliich  the  complications  produced 
by  Margaret's  identity  wdth  Lionel  Brakespere's 
wife  added  to  Ludlow's  fulfilment  of  Caterham's 
trust.  They  had  agreed — or  rather  Bowker  had 
suggested,  and  Geoffrey  had  acquiesced,  with  the 
languid  assent  of  a  mind  too  much  enfeebled  by 
illness  and  sorrow  to  be  capable  of  facing  any  dif- 
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ficulty  but  the  inevitable,  immediate,  and  pressing 
— that  Annie  need  know  nothing  for  the  present. 

"  She  could  hardly  come  here  from  the  Beau- 
ports,  Geoff,"  Bowker  had  said ;  "  it's  all  non- 
sense, of  course,  to  men  like  you  and  me,  who  look 
at  the  real,  and  know  how  its  bitterness  takes  all 
the  meaning  out  of  the  rubbish  they  call  rules  of 
society ;  but  the  strongest  woman  is  no  freer  than 
Gulliver  in  his  fetters  of  packthread,  in  the  con- 
ventional world  she  lives  in.  We  need  not  fret 
her  sooner  than  it  must  be  done,  and  you  had 
better  not  see  her  for  the  present." 

So  Annie  came  and  went  for  two  or  three  days 
and  did  not  see  Geoffrey.  Mrs.  Ludlow,  ha\ing 
recovered  from  the  sudden  shock  of  her  son's  ill- 
ness and  the  protracted  terror  of  his  danger,  had 
leism'e  to  feel  a  little  affronted  at  his  desire  for 
seclusion,  and  to  wonder  audibly  why  she  should 
be  supposed  to  do  him  more  harm  than  ^Ii'.  Bow- 
ker. 

"A  big  blundering  fellow  like  that.  Til,"  she 
said;  ^'and  I  do  assure  you.  Miss  Mamice,  he 
quite  forgot  the  time  for  the  draught  when  he  was 
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shut  up  there  with  him  the  other  day — and  talk 
of  hes  doing  Geoffrey  no  harm !  All  I  can  say  is, 
if  Geoffrey  had  not  been  crying  when  I  went  into 
his  room,  and  wasn't  trembling  all  over  in  his 
bed,  I  never  was  so  mistaken  before." 

Then  Til  and  Annie  looked  blankly  at  each 
other,  in  mute  wonder  at  this  incomprehensible 
sorrow — for  the  women  knew  nothing  but  that 
Margaret  had  fled  with  a  former  lover — so  much 
had  been  necessarily  told  them,  under  Bowker's 
instructions,  by  Charley  Potts ;  and  Annie,  after  a 
little,  went  sorrowfully  away. 

That  day  at  dinner  Lord  Beauport  was  more 
than  usually  kind  in  his  manner  to  her ;  and  Annie 
considered  it  due  to  him,  and  a  fitting  retm'n  for 
some  inquiries  he  had  made  for  "her  fiiend," 
which  had  more  of  warmth  and  less  of  condescen- 
sion than  usual  in  their  tone,  to  rouse  herself  into 
greater  cheerfulness  than  she  had  yet  been  able  to 
assume.  Lady  Beauport  rose  sooner  than  usual ; 
and  the  two  ladies  had  hardly  seated  themselves  in 
the  dreary  drawing-room  when  the  Earl  joined 
them.     There  was  an  air  of  preparation  in  Lord 
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Beauport's  manner,  and  Annie  felt  that  something 
had  happened. 

The  thing  which  had  happened  was  this — Lady 
Beauport  had  not  miscalculated  her  experienced 
power  of  managing  her  hnsband.  She  had  skil- 
fally  availed  herself  of  an  admission  made  by  him 
that  Lionel's  absence,  at  so  great  a  distance  just 
then,  was  an  unfortunate  complication;  that  the 
necessary  communications  were  rendered  difficult 
and  tedious ;  and  that  he  wished  his  "  rustication" 
had  been  nearer  home.  The  Countess  caught  at 
the  word  '  rustication :'  then  not  expulsion,  not  ba- 
nishment, was  in  her  husband's  mind.  Here  was 
a  commutation  of  her  darling's  sentence;  a  free 
pardon  would  follow,  if  she  only  set  about  procuring 
it  in  the  right  way.  So  she  resorted  to  several 
little  expedients  by  which  the  inconvenience  of  the 
heir's  absence  was  made  more  and  more  apparent : 
having  once  mentioned  his  name.  Lord  Beauport 
continued  to  do  so ; — perhaps  he  was  in  his  secret 
heart  as  much  relieved  by  the  breaking  of  the  ban 
as  the  mother  herself ; — and  at  length,  on  the  same 
day  which   witnessed  William  Bowker's  ^^isit   to 
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Lionel  Brakespere's  deserted  wife,  Lady  Beanport 
acknowledged  to  her  husband  that  their  son  was 
then  in  London,  and  that  she  had  seen  him.  The 
Earl  received  her  commnnication  in  frowning 
silence;  but  she  affected  not  to  observe  his  man- 
ner, and  expatiated,  ^^^th  volubility  very  unusual 
to  her,  upon  the  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances which  had  brought  Lionel  to  England  just 
as  his  improved  position  made  it  more  than  ever 
probable  he  would  be  perfectly  well  received. 

"  That  dear  Mr.  Barford,"  she  said — and  her  face 
never  changed  at  the  name  of  the  man  in  whose 
arms  her  son  had  died  so  short  a  time  before — 
"assures  me  that  every  one  is  delighted  to  see  him. 
And  really,  George,  he  mustn't  stay  at  Long's,  you 
know — it  looks  so  bad — for  every  one  knows  he's 
in  town ;  and  if  we  don't  receive  him  properly,  that 
will  be  just  the  way  to  rake  up  old  stories.  I'm 
sm'e  they're  old  enough  to  be  forgotten ;  and  many 
a  young  man  has  done  worse  than  Lionel,  and — " 

"  Stop,  Gertrude,"  said  Lord  Beauport  sternly; 
"stick  to  the  truth,  if  you  please.  I  hope  very 
few  young  men  in  our  son's  position  have  dis- 
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graced  it  and  themselves  as  he  has  done.  Tlie 
truth  is,  that  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  a  mis- 
fortune. He  has  returned;  and  by  so  doing  has 
added  to  the  rest  a  fresh  rascality  by  breaking 
his  pledged  word.  Circumstances  obhge  me  to 
acquiesce, —  luck  is  on  his  side,  —  his  brother's 
death — "  Lord  Beauport  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  an  expression,  hitherto  unfamiliar,  but  which 
his  wife  frequently  saw  in  the  future,  flitted  over 
his  face — "  his  brother's  death  leaves  me  no  choice. 
Let  us  say  as  little  as  possible  on  this  subject. 
He  had  better  come  here,  for  every  reason.  For 
appearances'  sake  it  is  well ;  and  he  will  probably 
be  under  some  restraint  in  this  house."  Here 
the  Earl  turned  to  leave  the  room,  and  said 
slowly  as  he  walked  towards  the  door,  "  Some- 
thing tells  me,  Gertrude,  that  in  Ai'thur's  death, 
which  we  dreaded  too  little  and  mourn  too  lightly, 
we  have  seen  only  the  beginning  of  evils." 

Lady  Beauport  sat  very  still  and  felt  very 
cold  after  he  left  her.  Conscience  smote  her 
dumbly, — in  days  to  come  it  would  find  a  voice 
in  which  to  speak, — and  fear  fell  upon  her.     "I 
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will  never  say  any  thing  to  him  about  Annie 
Maurice,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  the  first  effect 
of  her  husband's  words  began  to  pass  away ;  "  I 
do  believe  he  would  be  as  hard  on  Lionel  as  poor 
Arthur  himself,  and  warn  the  girl  against  him." 

How  relieved  she  felt  as  she  despatched  a  note 
to  Lionel  Brakespere,  telling  him  she  had  fulfilled 
her  task,  and  inviting  him  to  return  to  his  father's 
house  when  he  pleased ! 

Assm-edly  the  star  of  the  new  heir  was  in 
the  ascendant;  his  brother  was  dead,  his  place 
restored  to  him,  and  society  ready  to  condone  all 
his  "follies," — which  is  the  fashionable  synonym 
for  the  crimes  of  the  rich  and  the  great.  If 
Lionel  Brakespere  could  have  seen  "that  cm'sed 
woman" — as  in  his  brutal  answer  he  called  his 
wife  a  hundred  times  over,  as  he  fretted  and 
fumed  over  the  remembrance  of  their  interview 
— as  William  Bowker  saw  her  that  day, — he 
would  have  esteemed  himself  a  luckier  fellow 
still  than  he  did  when  he  lighted  his  cigar  vdth 
his  mother's  note,  and  thought  how  soon  he  would 
change  that  "infernal  dull  old  hole"  from  what 
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it  was   in   Caterham's  time,   and  how  he  would 
have  every  thing  his  own  way  now. 

Such,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  them  ex- 
tended, and  without  any  comment  or  expression 
of  opinion  of  his  own,  were  the  circumstances 
which  Lord  Beauport  narrated  to  Annie.  She 
received  his  information  with  an  indescribable 
pang,  compounded  of  a  thousand  loving  remem- 
brances of  Arthur  and  a  keen  resuscitation  by 
her  memory  of  the  scene  of  Lionel's  disgrace,  to 
which  she  and  her  lost  friend  had  been  witnesses. 
;She  could  hardly  believe,  hardly  understand  it  all ; 
and  the  clearest  thought  which  arose  above  the 
surging  troubled  sea  within  her  breast  was,  that  the 
place  which  knew  Arthur  no  more  would  be  doubly 
empty  and  desolate  when  Lionel  should  fill  it. 

The  tone  in  which  Lord  Beauport  had  spoken 
was  grave  and  sad,  and  he  had  confined  himself 
to  the  barest  announcement.  Annie  had  Hstened 
in  respectful  silence;  but  though  she  had  not 
looked  directly  at  her,  she  was  conscious  of  Lady 
Beauport' s  reproachful  glances,  addressed  to  her 
husband,  as  he  concluded  by  saying  coldly. 
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"  You  were  present,  Annie,  by  my  desire,  when 
I  declared  that  that  which  Is  now  about  to  happen 
should  never  be,  and  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  explain  to  you  a  course  of  conduct  on  my  part 
which  without  explanation  would  have  appeared 
very  weak  and  inconsistent.  As  a  member  of  my 
family  you  are  entitled  to  such  an  explanation ; 
and  indeed,  as  an  inmate  of  this  house,  you  are 
entitled  to  an  apology." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  Annie,  in  a  voice 
which,  though  lower  than  usual,  was  very  firm. 

This  was  more  than  Lady  Beauport's  pride 
could  bear.     She  began,  fiercely  enough, 

"  Eeally,  Lord  Beauport,  I  cannot  see — " 

But  at  that  moment  a  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  announced 

"  Lord  Caterham." 

The  group  by  the  fireside  stood  motionless  for 
a  moment,  as  Lionel,  dressed  In  deep  mourning, 
advanced  towards  them  with  well-bred  ease  and 
perfect  unconcern.  Then  Lady  Beauport  threw 
herself  into  his  arms ;  and  Annie,  hardly  noticing 
that  Lord  Beauport  had  by  an  almost  involuntary 
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movement  stretclied  out  his  hand  to  the  handsome 
prodigal,  ghded  past  the  three,  hurried  to  her  own 
room,  and,  having  locked  the  door,  sank  down  on 
her  Iviiees  beside  her  bed  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

Three  days  elapsed,  during  which  events 
marched  with  a  steady  pace  at  Elm  Lodge  and 
at  the  lodging  wdiere  the  woman  who  had  brought 
such  "vsTeck  and  ruin  mthin  that  tranquil-looking 
abode  was  lying  contending  mth  grief  and  dis- 
ease, dying  the  death  of  despair  and  exhaustion. 
Wlien  Bowker  returned  from  his  unsuccessful 
quest  for  Lionel  Brakespere,  he  found  that  she 
had  passed  into  another  phase  of  her  malady, — 
was  quiet,  dreamy,  and  apparently  forgetful  of  the 
excitement  she  had  undergone.  She  was  Ipng 
quite  still  on  her  bed,  her  eyes  half  closed,  and 
a  faint  unmeaning  smile  was  on  her  lips. 

"I've  seen  her  so  for  hours  and  hom's,  sir," 
said  the  gentle  little  landlady ;  "  and  it's  my  belief 
it's  what  she  takes  as  does  it." 

So  Bowker  concluded  that  Margaret  had  found 
means  to  avail  herself  of  the  fatal  drug  from  which 
she  had  sought  relief  so  often  and  so  long,  m  the 
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interv^al  of  depression  which  had  succeeded  the 
dehiium  he  had  witnessed.  He  was  much  embar- 
rassed now  to  know  how  to  proceed.  She  required 
better  accommodation  and  careful  nursing,  and  he 
was  determined  she  should  have  both, — but  how 
that  was  to  be  managed  was  the  question;  and 
Bowker,  the  most  helpless  man  in  the  world  in 
such  matters,  was  powerless  to  answer  it.  He  had 
never  imagined,  as  he  had  tm-ned  the  probabilities 
over  and  over  in  his  mind,  that  such  a  compK- 
cation  as  severe  physical  illness  would  arise;  and 
it  routed  all  his  plans,  besides  engaging  all  his 
most  active  sympathies.  William  Bowker  had  an 
extreme  dread,  indeed  a  positive  terror,  of  mtness- 
ing  bochly  suffering  in  women  and  chikh'en ;  and 
had  his  anger  and  repulsion  towards  Margaret 
been  far  greater  than  they  were,  they  would  have 
^-ielded  to  pain  and  pity  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
rigid  lines  of  the  pale  weary  face,  from  which  the 
beauty  was  beginning  to  fade  and  drop  away  in 
some  mysterious  manner  of  vanishing,  terrible  to 
see  and  feel,  but  impossible  to  describe.  He  made 
the  best  provisional  arrangements  within  liis  power. 
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and  went  away,  promising  Mrs.  Chapman  that  he 
would  return  on  the  following  day  to  meet  the 
doctor,  and  turned  Ms  steps  in  much  mental  be- 
wilderment towards  the  abode  of  Charley  Potts, 
purposing  to  consult  him  in  the  emergency,  pre- 
vious to  their  proceeding  together  to  Lowbar. 

"  I  can't  help  it  now,"  he  thought ;  "  the 
women  cannot  possibly  be  kept  out  of  the  busi- 
ness any  longer.  If  she  were  let  to  want  any 
thing,  and  had  not  every  care  taken  of  her,  dear 
old  Geoff  would  never  forgive  any  of  us ;  and  it 
could  not  be  hidden  from  him.  I  am  sure  she's 
dying ;  and — I'm  glad  of  it :  glad  for  her  sake, 
poor  wretched  creatm-e;  and  O  so  glad  for  his! 
He  win  recover  her  death — he  must ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  recover  her  life.  He  would 
be  for  ever  hankering  after  her,  for  ever  remem- 
bering the  past,  and  throwing  away  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  as  he  has  thrown  away  too  much  of 
it  already.  ISTo,  no,  dear  old  Geoff,  this  shall 
not  be,  if  your  William  can  save  you.  I  know 
what  a  wasted  life  means;  and  you  shall  put 
yours  out  at  good  interest,  Geoff,  please  God." 
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Charley  was  at  home;  and  he  received  ]Mr. 
Bowker's  communication  with  uncommon  gravity, 
and  immediately  bestowed  his  best  attention  upon 
considering  what  was  to  be  done.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  offended  by  discovering  that  it  had  not 
been  his  William's  intention  to  tell  him  any  thing 
about  it.  "Quite  right  too,"  he  observed.  "I 
should  have  been  of  no  use,  if  every  thing  had 
not  been  capsized  by  her  illness;  and  I  don't 
like  to  know  any  thing  I'm  not  to  tell  to  Til. 
Not  that  she's  in  the  least  inquisitive,  you  know, 
— don't  make  any  mistake  about  that, — ^but  things 
are  in  such  an  infernally  mysterious  mess;  and 
then  they  only  know  enough  to  make  them  want 
to  know  more ;  and  I  shouldn't  hke,  under  these 
circumstances — it  would  seem  hypocritical,  don't 
you  see — and  every  thing  must  come  out  some- 
time, eh  f 

"O  yes,  I  see,"  said  Bowker  drily;  "but  I 
have  to  tell  you  now,  Charley;  for  what  the 
de\-irs  to  be  done?  You  can't  bring  her  here 
and  nurse  her;  and  I  can't  bring  her  to  my 
place  and  nurse  her,  —  yet  she   must  be  taken 
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somewhere  and  nursed;  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared with  a  satisfactory  account  of  eveiy  thing 
we  have  done,  when  Geoff  gets  well;  and  what 
are  we  to  do?" 

Mr.  Potts  did  not  answer  for  a  few  moments, 
but  handed  over  the  beer  in  an  absent  manner 
to  ^ii\  Bow^ker ;  then,  starting  up  from  the  table 
on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  he  exclaimed, 

"  I  have  it,  William.  Let's  tell  the  women — 
Til,  I  mean,  and  Miss  Maurice.  They'll  know 
all  about  it,  bless  you,"  said  Charley,  wdiose  con- 
fidence in  female  resources  was  unbounded.  ^'Tt's 
all  nonsense  trying  to  keep  things  dark,  when 
they've  got  to  such  a  pass  as  this.  If  J\li's.  Lud- 
low's in  the  state  you  say,  she  will  not  live  long; 
and  then  Geoff's  difficulty,  if  not  his  trouble,  will 
be  over.  Her  illness  alters  every  thing.  Come 
on,  Bowker ;  let's  get  on  to  Elm  Lodge ;  tell  Til, 
and  Miss  Maurice,  if  she's  there ;  and  let  them 
make  proper  arrangements." 

"But,  Charley,"  said  Bowker,  much  relieved, 
in  spite  of  his  misgivings,  by  the  suggestion, 
"you  forget  one  important  point.     ]\Iiss  Mamice 
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is  Brakespere's  cousin,  and  she  lives  in  his  father's 
house.     It  won't  do  to  bring  her  in." 

"Never  you  mind  that,  William,"  replied  the 
impetuous  Charley.  "Til  can't  act  alone;  and 
old  !Mrs.  Ludlow  is  nervous,  and  would  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  must  not  be  told;  and  I  am 
sui'e  INIiss  Maurice  doesn't  care  a  rap  about  her 
cousin  —  the  ruffian — why  should  she?  And  I 
know  she  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world,  no 
matter  how  painful  to  herself,  and  no  matter 
whether  he  ever  came  to  know  it  or  not,  that 
would  serve  or  please  Geoff." 

"Indeed!"  said  Bowker,  in  a  tone  half  of 
inquiry,  half  of  sm'prise,  and  looking  very  hard 
at  Charley ;  "  and  how  do  you  know  that,  eh, 
Charley?" 

"  O,  bother,"  answered  that  gentleman,  "  I 
don't  know  how  I  know  it;  but  I  do  know  it; 
and  I  am  sure  the  sooner  we  act  on  my  know- 
ledge the  better.     So  come  along." 

So  saying,  !Mr.  Potts  made  his  simple  out- 
door toilet;  and  the  two  gentlemen  went  out, 
and  took  their  way  towards  the  resort  of  omni- 
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buseSj  eagerly  discussing  the  matter  iii  hand  as 
thej  \vent,  and  Mr.  Bowker  finding  himself  un- 
expectedly transformed  from  the  active  into  the 
passive  party. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  Geoffrey 
should  not  be  informed  of  Bowker's  presence  in 
the  house,  as  he  would  naturally  be  impatient 
to  learn  the  result  of  the  mission  with  which  he 
had  intrusted  him;  and  that  result  it  was  their 
present  object  to  conceal. 

Fortune  favoured  the  wishes  of  Bowker  and 
Charley.  Mrs.  Ludlow  was  with  her  son;  and 
in  the  drawuig-room,  which  was  resuming  some- 
what of  its  former  orderly  and  pleasant  appear- 
ance, they  found  Miss  Mamice  and  Til.  The 
two  girls  were  looking  sad  and  weary,  and  Til 
was  hardly  brightened  up  by  Charley's  entrance, 
for  he  looked  so  much  more  grave  than  usual, 
that  she  guessed  at  once  he  had  heard  something 
new  and  imjDortant.  The  little  party  were  too 
vitally  interested  in  Geoffrey  and  his  fortunes, 
and  the  occasion  was  too  solemn  for  any  tiling 
of  ceremony ;  and  when  Charley  Potts  had  briefly 
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introduced  Bowker  to  Annie  Maurice,   he   took 
Til's  hand  in  his,  and  said, 

"Til,  Geoffre}^s  wife  has  been  found — alone, 
and  very  ill — dying,  as  we  believe !" 

"  You  are  quite  sure,  William  f 

"I  am  quite  sure,  Geoffrey.  Do  you  think 
I  would  deceive  you,  or  take  any  tiling  for  granted 
myself,  without  seeing  and  hearing  what  is  so  im- 
portant to  you?  She  is  well  cared  for  in  every 
respect.  Your  owii  care,  when  she  needed  it 
before,  was  not  more  tender  or  more  effective. 
Be  satisfied,  dear  old  Geoff;  be  content." 

"  You  saw  her — jou  really  saw  her ;  and  she 
spoke  kindly  of  me?"  asked  Geoffrey  with  a 
pitiable  eagerness  which  pained  Bowker  to  wit- 
ness. 

"  I  chd.  Yes,  have  I  not  told  you  again  and 
affain — "  Then  there  was  a  moment's  silence; 
and  Bowker  thought,  if  she  w^ere  not  dying,  how 
terrible  this  tenderness  towards  her  would  be,  how 
inexplicable  to  all  the  world  but  him,  how  ruinous 
to  Geoffrey ;  but  as  it  was,  it  did  not  matter :  it 
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would  soon  be   only  the  tenderness   of  memory, 
the  pardon  of  the  grave. 

Geoffrey  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
bedroom  window,  which  overlooked  the  pretty 
flower-garden  and  the  lawn.  He  was  ver)^  weak 
still,  but  health  was  returning,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  acute  mental  suffering,  which  severe 
bodily  illness  mercifully  deadens.  This  had  been 
a  dreadful  day  to  him.  When  he  was  able  to 
sit  up  and  look  aromid  the  room,  from  which 
all  the  graceful  suggestive  traces  of  a  woman's 
presence  had  been  carefully  removed;  when  he 
saw  the  old  home  look  upon  every  thing  before 
his  eyes  (for  whom  the  idea  of  home  was  for 
ever  desecrated  and  destroyed),  the  truth  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  as  it  had  never  before  done, 
in  equal  horror  and  intensity,  since  the  day  the 
woman  he  loved  had  struck  him  a  blow  by  her 
words  which  had  nearly  proved  mortal.  Would 
it  had  been  so !  he  thought,  as  his  large  brown 
eyes  gazed  wearily  out  upon  the  lawai  and  the 
flower-beds,  and  then  were  turned  upon  the  fa- 
miliar objects  in  the  chamber,  and  closed  with  a 
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shudder.  His  large  frame  looked  gaunt  and  worn, 
and  liis  hands  rested  Hstlessly  upon  the  sides  of 
his  chair.  He  had  requested  tliem  to  leave  him 
alone  for  a  Httle,  that  he  might  rest  previous  to 
seeing  Bowker. 

From  the  window  at  which  Geoffrey  sat  he 
could  see  the  nui'se  walking  monotonously  up  and 
do'v\Ti  the  gravel-walk  which  bounded  his  little 
demesne  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  Sometimes 
she  stopped  to  pluck  a  flower  and  give  it  to  the 
baby,  who  would  laugh  with  delight  and  then 
throw  it  from  him.  Geoffrey  watched  the  pair  for 
a  Httle,  and  then  turned  his  head  wearily  away 
and  put  his  question  to  Bowker,  who  was  seated 
beside  him,  and  who  looked  at  him  furtively  with 
glances  of  the  deepest  concern. 

"  You  shall  hear  how  she  is,  Geoff, — how 
circumstanced,  how  cared  for,  and  by  whom,  from 
one  who  can  tell  you  the  story  better  than  I 
can.  Yom'  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced.*' 
Geoffrey  turned  upon  him  the  nervous  anxious 
gaze  which  is  so  touching  to  see  in  the  eyes  of  one 
who  has  lately  neared  the  grave,  and  still  seems 
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to  hover  about  its  brink.  William  Bowker  pro- 
ceeded: "You  have  not  asked  for  Miss  [Maurice 
lately.  I  daresay  you  felt  too  much  oppressed  by 
the  information  in  Lord  Caterham's  letter,  too 
uncertain  of  the  future,  too  completely  unable  to 
make  up  your  mind  what  was  to  be  done  about 
her,  to  care  or  wish  to  see  her.  She  has  been  here 
as  usual,  making  herself  as  useful  as  possible,  and 
helping  yom"  mother  and  sister  in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  But  she  has  done  more  for  you  than 
that,  Geoff;  and  if  you  are  able  to  see  her  now,  I 
think  you  had  better  hear  it  all  from  herself." 

With  these  words  Bowker  hurried  out  of  the 
room;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Annie  Mamice, 
pale,  quiet,  and  self-possessed,  came  in,  and  took 
her  seat  beside  Geoffrey. 

What  had  she  come  to  tell  him?  What  had 
she  been  doing  for  the  help  and  service  of  her 
early  friend, — she,  this  young  gh'l  so  unskilled  in 
the  world's  ways,  so  lonely,  so  dependent  liitherto, 
— who  now  looked  so  womanly  and  sedate, — ^in 
whose  bro^^Ti  eyes  he  saw  such  serious  thought, 
such  infinite    sweetness   and  pity, — whose   deep- 
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mourning  dress  clothed  her  slender  figure  with  a 
sombre  dignity  new  to  it,  and  on  whom  a  name- 
less change  had  passed,  which  Geoffrey  had  eyes 
to  see  now,  and  recognised  even  in  that  moment 
of  painful  emotion  with  wonder. 

Calmly,  carefully  subduing  every  trace  of  em- 
barrassment for  his  sake,  and  in  a  business-like 
tone  which  precluded  the  necessity  for  any  pre- 
liminary explanation,  Annie  told  Geoffrey  Ludlow 
that  she  had  been  made  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  preceded  and  caused  his  illness. 
She  touched  lightly  upon  her  sorrow  and  her 
sympathy,  but  passed  on  to  the  subject  of  Cater- 
ham's  letter.  Geoffrey  listened  to  her  in  silence, 
his  head  turned  away  and  his  eyes  covered  ^^ath 
his  hand.     Annie  went  on : 

"I  Httle  thought,  Geoffrey,  when  I  was  so 
glad  to  find  that  you  were  well  enough  to  read 
Arthur's  letter,  and  when  I  only  thought  of  ful- 
filling so  urgent  a  request  as  soon  as  I  could,  and 
perhaps  diverting  your  mind  into  thoughts  of  out- 
dear  dead  friend,  that  I  was  to  be  the  means  of 
maldng  all  this  misery  plain  and  intelHgible.     But 
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it  was  so,  Geoffrey;  and  I  now  see  that  it  was 
well.  Whj  Arthur  should  have  selected  you  to 
take  up  the  search  after  his  death  I  cannot  tell, — 
I  suppose  he  knew  instinctively  your  fidelity  and 
true-heartedness ;  but  the  accident  was  very  for- 
tunate, for  it  identified  your  interests  and  mine, 
it  made  the  fulfilment  of  his  trust  a  sacred  duty 
to  me,  and  enabled  me  to  do  -svith  propriety  what 
no  one  else  could  have  done,  and  what  she — what 
Margaret  —  would  not  have  accepted  from  an- 
other." 

Geoffrey  started,  let  his  hand  fall  from  his 
face,  and  caught  hers.     "  Is  it  you,  then,  Annie  ?'* 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  "it  is  I,  Geoffrey;  do 
not  agitate  yourself,  but  listen  to  me.  When 
Mr.  Bowker  found  Margaret,  as  you  know  he  did, 
she  was  very  ill,  and — she  had  no  protector  and 
no  money.  Wliat  could  he  do?  He  did  the 
best  thing;  he  told  me,  to  whom  Ai'tlmr's  wishes 
were  sacred,  who  would  have  done  the  same 
had  you  never  existed — you  know  I  am  rich  and 
free;  and  I  made  all  the  needful  arrangements 
for  her  at   once.     When  all  was  ready  for  her 
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reception  —  it  is  a  pretty  house  at  Sydenham, 
Geoffrey,  and  she  is  as  well  cared  for  as  any  one 
can  be — I  went  to  her,  and  told  her  I  was  come  to 
take  her  home." 

"  And  she — Margaret — did  she  consent  ?  Did 
she  tliink  it  was  I  who — ^" 

"  Who  sent  me  ?"  interrupted  Annie.  "  No, — 
she  would  not  have  consented ;  for  her  feeling  is 
that  she  has  so  wronged  you  that  she  must  owe 
nothing  to  you  any  more.  In  this  I  know  she 
is  quite  wrong ;  for  to  know  that  she  was  in 
any  want  or  suffering  would  be  still  worse  grief 
to  you, — but  that  can  never  be, — and  I  did  not 
need  to  contradict  her.  I  told  her  I  came  to  her 
in  a  double  character;  that  of  her  o^^^l  friend — 
though  she  had  not  had  much  friendship  for  me, 
Geoffrey;  but  that  is  beside  the  question — and — 
and — "  here  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  then 
took  courage  and  went  on,  "  that  of  her  husband's 
cousin."  Geoffrey  gromid  his  teeth,  but  said 
never  a  word.  She  continued,  with  deepening 
light  in  her  eyes  and  growing  tenderness  in  her 
voice,  "I  told  her  how  Arthur,  whom  I  loved, 

VOL.  III.  p 
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had  sought  for  her, — how  a  strange  fatahty  had 
brought  them  m  contact,  neither  knowing  how 
near  an  interest  each  had  in  the  other.  She 
knew  it  the  day  she  fainted  in  his  room,  but  he 
died  without  knomng  it,  and  so  dying  left  her, 
as  I  told  her  I  felt  she  was,  a  legacy  to  me.  She 
softened  then,  Geoffrey,  and  she  came  mth  me." 

Here  Annie  paused,  as  if  expecting  he. would 
speak,  but  he  did  not.  She  glanced  at  him,  but 
his  face  w^as  set  and  rigid,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  walk,  where  the  nurse  and  child  stiU 
were. 

"  She  is  very  ill,  Geoffrey,"  Annie  went  on ; 
"  very  weak  and  worn,  and  wear}'  of  life.  I  am 
constantly  with  her,  but  sometimes  she  is  miable 
or  unwilling  to  speak  to  me.  She  is  gloomy  and 
reserved,  and  suffers  as  much  in  mind  as  in  body, 
I  am  sure." 

Geoffrey  said  slowly,  "Does  she  ever  speak 
to  you  of  me  f 

Annie  replied,  "Not  often.  ^Yhen  she  does, 
it  is  always  with  the  greatest  sorrow  for  your  sor- 
row, and  the  deepest  sense  of  the  injmy  she  has 
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done  you.  I  am  going  to  her  to-day,  Geoffrey, 
and  I  should  lilie  to  take  to  her  an  assurance  of 
your  forgiveness.  May  I  tell  Margaret  that  you 
forgive  her?" 

He  turned  hastily,  and  said  with  a  great  gasp, 
"  O  Annie,  tell  her  that  I  love  her !" 

"  I  will  tell  her  that,"  the  girl  said  gently  and 
sadly,  and  an  expression  of  pain  crossed  her  face. 
She  thought  of  the  love  that  had  been  wasted,  and 
the  life  that  had  been  blighted. 

"What  is  she  going  to  do?"  asked  Geoffrey; 
"how  is  it  to  be  in  the  future?"  This  was  a 
difficult  question  for  Annie  to  answer:  she  knew 
well  what  lay  in  the  future ;  but  she  dreaded  to 
tell  Geoffrey,  even  while  she  felt  that  the  AAasest,, 
the  easiest,  the  best,  and  the  most  merciful  solu- 
tion of  the  terrible  dilemma  in  which  a  woman's- 
ungovemed  passion  had  placed  so  many  innocent 
persons  was  surely  and  not  slowly  approaching. 

"I  don't  know,  Geoffrey,"  she  said;  "I  can- 
not tell  you.  Nothing  can  be  decided  upon  until 
she  is  better,  and  you  are  well  enough  to  advise 
and  direct  us.     Try  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  pre- 
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sent.  She  is  safe,  no  harm  can  come  to  her :  and 
I  am  able  and  wilKng  to  befriend  her  now  as  you 
did  before.  Take  comfort,  Geoffrey;  it  is  all 
dreadful ;  but  if  we  had  not  found  her,  how  much 
worse  it  would  have  been  !" 

At  this  moment  the  nurse  carried  her  charge 
out  of  their  sight,  as  she  came  towards  the  house, 
and  Annie,  thinking  of  the  more  than  motherless 
child,  wondered  at  the  no-meaning  of  her  own 
words,  and  how  any  thing  could  have  been  worse 
than  what  had  occurred. 

She  and  Geoffrey  had  spoken  very  calmly  to 
each  other,  and  there  had  been  no  demonstration  of 
gratitude  to  her  on  his  part;  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  thankfulness  which  filled  his  heart. 
It  was  a  feeling  of  respite  which  possessed  him. 
The  dreadful  misfortune  which  had  fallen  upon 
him  was  as  real  and  as  great  as  ever;  but  he 
could  rest  from  the  thought  of  it,  from  its  constant 
torture,  now  that  he  knew  that  she  was  safe  from 
actual  physical  harm;  now  that  no  a^^'ful  -sdsion 
of  a  repetition  of  the  destitution  and  misery  from 
which  he  had  once  rescued  her,  could  come  to 
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appal  liim.  Like  a  man  who,  knowing  that  the 
morrow  will  bring  him  a  laborious  task  to  do, 
straining  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  inexorable  and 
inevitable  in  its  claims,  covets  the  deep  rest  of 
the  hom-s  which  intervene  between  the  present 
and  the  horn-  which  must  summon  him  to  his  toil, 
Geoffrey,  in  the  lassitude  of  recent  illness,  in  the 
weakness  of  early  convalescence,  rested  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  misery.  He  had  taken 
Annie's  communication  very  quietly;  he  had  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  it  ought  to  surprise  him  very 
much,  that  the  circumstances  were  extraordinaiy, 
that  the  chain  of  events  was  a  strangely-^vi'ought 
one — but  he  felt  little  sm'prise;  it  was  lurking 
somewhere  in  his  mind,  he  would  feel  it  all  by 
and  by,  no  doubt ;  but  nothing  beyond  relief  was 
very  evident  to  him  in  his  present  state.  He 
wondered,  indeed,  how  it  was  with  Annie  herself; 
how  the  brave,  devoted,  and  unselfish  girl  had 
been  able,  trammelled  as  she  was  by  the  rules 
and  restrictions  of  a  great  house,  to  carry  out  her 
benevolent  designs,  and  dispose  of  her  own  time 
after  her  own  fashion.     There  was  another  part 
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of  the  subject  which  Geoffrey  did  not  approach 
even  in  his  thoughts.  Bowker  had  not  told  him 
of  Margaret's  entreaties  that  she  might  see  Lionel 
Brakespere ;  he  had  not  told  him  that  the  yomig 
man  had  returned  to  his  father's  house;  and  he 
made  no  reference  to  him  in  his  consideration  of 
Annie's  position.  He  had  no  notion  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  Lord  Caterham  had 
entreated  his  protection  for  Annie  had  already 
arisen, 

^^  How  is  it  that  you  can  do  all  this  unques- 
4:ioned,  Annie?"  he  asked;  "how  can  you  be  so 
much  away  from  home  ?" 

She  answered  liim  mth  some  embarrassment. 
"It  was  difficult— a  httle— but  I  knew  I  was 
right,  and  I  did  not  suffer  interference.  WTien 
you  are  quite  well,  Geoffrey,  I  want  yom:  advice 
for  myself.  I  have  none  else,  you  know,  since 
Arthur  died." 

"He  laiew  that,  Annie;  and  the  pm-port  of 
the  letter  which  told  me  such  a  terrible  story  was 
±0  ask  me  in  all  things  to  protect  and  guide  you. 
He  little  knew  that  he  had  the  most  effectual  safe- 
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guard  in  his  own  hands;  for,  Annie,  the  danger 
he  most  dreaded  for  you  was  association  with  his 
brother." 

"That  can  never  be,"  she  said  vehemently. 
"No  matter  what  your  future  course  of  action 
may  be,  Geoffrey,  whether  you  expose  him  or  not 
— in  which,  of  course,  you  will  consider  Margaret 
only — ^I  will  never  live  under  the  same  roof  wdth 
him.  I  must  find  another  home,  Geoffrey,  let 
what  will  come  of  it,  and  let  them  say  what  they 
wiU." 

"Gaterham  would  have  been  much  easier  in 
his  mind,  Annie,"  said  Geoffrey,  with  a  sad  smile, 
^^if  he  had  known  how  baseless  were  his  fears 
that  his  brother  would  one  day  mn  your  heart." 

"  There  never  could  have  been  any  danger  of 
that,  Geoffrey,"  said  Annie,  with  a  crimson  blush, 
which  had  not  subsided  when  she  took  her  leave 
of  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CLOSING  IN. 

The  porter  at  Lord  Beauport's  mansion  in  St. 
Barnabas  Square  became  so  familiarised  with  ^Ir. 
Bowker's  frequent  visits  as  at  length  to  express 
no  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  "  hold  cove,"  who 
daily  arrived  to  inquire  whether  any  tidings  of 
Lord  Caterham  had  been  received.  Although  the 
porter's  experience  of  life  had  been  confined  to 
London,  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men  was 
great ;  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  this  perti- 
nacious inquirer  was  no  dun,  no  tradesman  with 
an  overdue  account,  no  begging-letter  writer  or 
impostor  of  any  kind.  What  he  was  the  porter 
could  not  tell ;  mentioned,  in  casual  chat  with  the 
footman  w^aiting  for  the  carriage  to  come  round, 
that   he   could   not  "put   a  name"  to   him,   but 
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thought  from  his  "  rum  get-up"  that  he  was  either 
in  the  picture-selling  or  the  money-lending  line. 

Undeterred  by,  because  ignorant  of,  the  curi- 
osity which  his  presence  excited — and  indeed  it 
may  be  assumed  that,  had  he  been  aware  of  it, 
his  actions  would  have  been  very  little  influenced 
thereby — old  William  Bowker  attended  regularly 
every  day  at  the  St.  Barnabas-Square  mansion, 
and  having  asked  his  question  and  received  his 
answer,  adjourned  to  the  nearest  tavern  for  his 
lunch  of  bread- and- cheese  and  beer,  and  then 
puffing  a  big  meerschaum  pipe,  scaled  the  omnibus 
which  conveyed  him  to  London  Bridge,  whence 
he  took  the  train  for  the  little  house  at  Sydenham. 
They  were  always  glad  to  see  him  there,  even 
though  he  brought  no  news ;  and  old  Mrs.  Ludlow 
especially  found  the  greatest  comfort  in  pouring 
into  his  open  ears  the  details  of  the  latest  experi- 
ence of  her  "cross."  William  Bowker  to  such 
recitals  was  a  splendid  listener ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
could  nod  his  head  and  throw  in  an  "Lideed!" 
or  a  "Really!"  exactly  at  the  proper  moment, 
while   all  the  time  his  thoughts  were  far  away, 
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occupied  ^^ith  some  important  matter.  He  saw  Til 
occasionallyj  and  sometimes  had  flying  snatches 
of  talk  with  Annie  Maurice  in  the  inten^als  of 
her  attendance  on  the  invahd.  Bowker  did  not 
meet  Charley  Potts  very  frequently,  although  that 
gentleman  was  a  regular  visitor  at  Sydenham 
whenever  Mrs.  Ludlow  and  Til  were  there ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  evening  that  Mr.  Potts  came, 
for  he  was  diligently  working  away  at  his  com- 
missions and  growing  into  great  favour  vdth  !Mr. 
Caniche ;  and  besides  he  had  no  particular  interest 
in  IMiss  Mauiice ;  and  so  long  as  he  arrived  in 
time  to  escort  ^iiss  Til  and  her  mother  back  to 
London  Bridge  and  to  put  them  into  the  Lowbar 
omnibus,  he  was  content,  and  was  especially  grate- 
ful for  the  refreshing  sleep  which  always  came 
upon  old  ]Mi's.  LudloAV  in  the  train. 

At  length,  when  many  weary  days  had  worn 
themselves  away,  and  Geoffrey  was  beginning  to 
feel  his  old  strength  returning  to  him,  and  ^N^th  it 
the  aching  void  which  he  had  experienced  on  re- 
gaining consciousness  daily  increasing  in  intensity, 
and  when  Margaret's  hold  on  life  had  gro-^^i  very 
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weak  indeed,  old  William  Bowker,  making  his 
daily  inquiry  of  Lord  Beauport's  porter,  was  in- 
formed that  Lord  Caterham  had  returned  the 
previous  afternoon,  and  was  at  that  moment  at 
breakfast.  Then,  with  great  deliberation,  iSli. 
Bowker  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  from  an  inner 
breast-pocket  produced  an  old  leather  pocket-book, 
from  which,  among  bits  of  sketches  and  old  en- 
velopes, he  took  a  card,  and  pencilling  his  name 
thereon,  requested  the  porter  to  give  it  to  Lord 
Caterham. 

The  porter  looked  at  the  card,  and  then  said 
jocosely,  "  You  ain't  wrote  your  business  on  it, 
then?  'Spose  you  couldn't  do  that,  eh?  Well, 
you  are  a  plucked  'un,  you  are,  and  I  like  you 
for  it,  never  givin'  in  and  comin'  so  reg'lar;  and 
I'll  let  him  have  your  card  just  for  that  reason." 
He  disappeared  as  he  said  these  words,  but  came 
back  speedily,  remarking,  "  He'll  see  you,  he  says, 
though  he  don't  know  the  name.  Do  you  know 
the  way?  Same  rooms  which  his  brother  used 
to   have, — straight   afore  you.     Here,   Til  show 

you." 
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The  friendly  porter,  preceding  Mr.  Bowker 
down  the  passage,  opened  the  door  of  what  had 
been  poor  Arthur's  sitting-room,  and  ushered  in 
the  visitor.  The  bookcases,  the  desk,  the  pictures 
and  nicknacks,  were  all  as  they  had  been  in  the 
old  days ;  but  there  was  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  at  which  was  seated  the  new  Lord 
Caterham  finishing  his  late  breakfast.  Bowker 
had  never  seen  the  Lionel  Brakespere  of  former 
days ;  if  he  had,  he  would  have  noticed  the  change 
in  the  man  before  him, — the  boldness  of  bearing, 
the  calm  unflinching  regard,  the  steadiness  of 
voice,  the  assurance  of  manner, —  all  of  which, 
though  characteristic  of  Lionel  Brakespere  in  his 
earhest  days,  had  deserted  him,  only  to  reappear 
with  his  title. 

"You  wished  to  see  me,  Mr. .     I  don't 

know  yom'  name,"  said  Lionel,  stiffly  retm-ning 
the  stiff  bow  which  Bowker  gave  him  on  entering. 

"  You  have  my  card,  my  lord,"  said  old  Bow- 
ker quietly. 

"  Ah,  yes,  by  the  way,  I  have  yom*  card," 
said  Lionel,  taking  it  up.     "  ^Ii\  Bowker — 'Mr. — 
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Bowker!     Now  that  does  not  convey  to  me  any 
idea  whatever !" 

"  I  daresay  not.  You  never  heard  it  before 
— you  never  saw  me  before ;  and  you  would  not 
see  me  now,  if  I  did  not  come  on  business  of 
the  greatest  importance." 

"  Business  of  the  greatest  importance !  Dear 
me,  that's  what  they  all  come  on.  Of  the  gi'eatest 
importance  to  yourself,  of  com-se  ?" 

"Of  the  greatest  importance  to  you.  Except 
in  a  very  minor  degree,  I've  nothing  to  do  in  the 
matter." 

"Of  the  greatest  importance  to  me!  O,  of 
course — else  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while 
your  coming,  would  it?  Now,  as  my  time  is 
valuable,  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  what 
this  business  is." 

"  You  shall  know  in  as  few  words  as  I  can  tell 
you.     I  come  to  you  from  a  woman — ^" 

Lionel  interrupted  him  with  a  cynical  laugh. 

"  The  deuce  you  do !"  he  said.  "  From  a 
woman?  Well,  I  thought  it  was  cigars,  or  a 
blue   diamond,   or  a  portrait   of  some   old   swell 
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whom  you  had  made  out  to  be  an  ancestor  of 
mine,  or — " 

"  I  would  advise  you  not  to  be  funny  on  the 
subject  until  you've  heard  it  explained,  Lord 
Caterham,"  said  Mr.  Bowker  grimly.  "I  scarcely 
imagine  you'll  find  it  so  humorous  before  I'm 
done." 

"  Sha'n't  I  ?  Well,  at  all  events,  give  me  the 
chance  of  hearing,"  said  Lionel.  He  was  in  a 
splendid  temper.  He  had  come  back,  after  a 
pleasant  run  with  Algy  Barford,  to  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  his  new  position.  On  the  previ- 
ous night  he  and  his  mother  had  had  a  long 
talk  about  Miss  Maurice — this  heiress  whom  he 
was  to  captivate  so  easily.  The  world  lay  straight 
and  bright  before  him,  and  he  could  spare  a  few 
minutes  to  this  old  fellow — who  was  either  a  luna- 
tic or  a  smndler— for  his  own  amusement. 

"  I  come  to  you.  Lord  Caterham,  from  a  wo- 
man who  claims  to  be  your  ^vife." 

In  an  instant  the  coloui*  died  out  of  Lionel's 
face ;  his  brows  were  knit,  and  his  mouth  set  and 
rigid.      "  O,  ho !"    said  he  through  his  clenched 
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teeth,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  "  you  do,  do  you  ? 
You  come  to  me  from  that  woman  ?  That's  your 
line  of  country,  is  it?  O  yes — I  guessed  \vrong 
about  you,  certainly — you  don't  look  a  bit  like  a 
bully!" 

"A  bully!"  echoed  Wilham  Bowker,  looking 
very  white. 

"A  bully!"  repeated  Lionel  —  "the  woman's 
father,  brother,  former  husband — any  thing  that 
will  give  you  a  claim  to  put  in  an  appearance 
for  her.  And  now  look  here.  This  game  won't 
do  with  me — I'm  up  to  it ;  so  you  had  better 
drop  it  at  once,  and  get  out." 

Old  Bowker  waited  for  a  minute  vAih.  set 
teeth  and  clenched  fists,  all  the  gray  hau'  round 
his  mouth  bristling  with  for}-.  Only  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  resumed  the  seat  which  he  had  quitted, 
and  said, 

"  I'm  not  quite  so  certain  of  myself  nowadays, 
as  I've  been  a  long  time  out  of  practice ;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  during  your  long  career  of  gen- 
tlemanly \'ice,  my  Lord  Caterham,  you  never 
were  nearer  getting  a  sound  diiibbing  than  you 
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have  been  within  the  last  five  minutes.  However, 
let  that  pass.  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
accuse  me  of  being  a  bully,  by  which  term  I 
imagine  you  mean  a  man  sent  here  by  the  un- 
fortunate lady  of  whom  we  have  spoken  to  assert 
her  rights.  I  may  as  well  start  by  telling  you 
that  she  is  utterly  ignorant  of  my  intention  to 
call  on  you." 

"  Of  course ; — O  yes,  of  course.  Didn't  give 
you  my  address,  did  she  ?" 

"She  did  not." 

"She  didn't?  O,  then  you've  come  on  your 
own  hook,  being  some  relation  or  friend  of  hers, 
to  see  what  you  could  bounce  me  out  of." 

"  I  am  no  relation  of  hers.  I  have  not  seen 
her  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  com'se  of  my  life." 

"  Then  what  the  deuce  brings  you  here  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  as  shortly  as  I  can.  AYlien  you 
deserted  this  woman — ^not  caring  what  became  of 
her ;  leaving  her  to  -  sink  or  swim  as  best  she 
might — she  slipped  from  one  point  of  \^Tetched- 
ness  to  another,  until,  at  the  bottom  of  her  de- 
scent, she   was   discovered  by  a  very  old  friend 
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of  mine  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger — dying  in 
the  streets!" 

Lionel,  whose  face  when  Bowker  commenced 
speaking  had  been  averted,  turned  here,  and  gave 
a  short  sharp  shudder,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Bowker 
as  he  proceeded. 

"  D^dng  in  the  streets !  My  friend  rescued 
her  from  this  fate,  had  her  nursed  and  attended, 
and  finally — ignorant  of  the  chief  fact  of  her  life, 
though  she  had  confided  to  him  a  certain  portion 
of  her  story — fell  so  desperately  in  love  with  her 
as  to  ask  her  to  become  his  wife." 

"  To  become  his  wife  !"  cried  Lionel ;  "  and 
she  consented?" 

"She  did." 

"  Aiid  they  were  married  ?" 

"  They  were.     I  was  present." 

'' Bravissimo  r''  said  Lionel  in  a  low  voice. 
"You've  done  me  a  gi'eater  service  than  you 
think  for,  Islx. — what's-your-name.  She'll  never 
trouble  me  again." 

"  Only  once  more,  my  lord,"  said  old  Bowker 
solemnly. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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"What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

"Simply  this,  my  lord.  I  understand  your 
exclamation  of  delight  at  seeuig  your  way  legally 
to  rid  yourself  of  this  woman,  who  is  now  nothing 
to  you  but  an  incumbrance.  But  you  need  not 
fear;  you  will  not  even  have  the  trouble  of  con- 
sulting your  lawyer  in  the  matter.  There  is  one 
who  breaks  up  marriage  -  ties  more  effectually 
even  than  the  Divorce  Court,  and  that  one  is — 
Death!" 

"Death!" 

"  Death.  The  woman  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking  lies  in  the  jaws  of  death.  Her  recover}^, 
according  to  all  human  experience,'  is  impossible. 
Dying,— and  knomng  herself  to  be  dying, — she 
wishes  to  see  you." 

"  To  see  me !"  said  Lionel  scornfully ;  "  O  no, 
thank  you;  I  won't  interfere  in  the  family  party. 
The  gentleman  who  has  married  her  might  object 
to  my  coming." 

"  The  gentleman  who  married  her  in  all  noble 
trust  and  honour,  she  deserted  directly  she  heai'd 
of  youi'  return.      Overwhelmed  by  her  cruelty, 
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and  by  the  full  details  of  her  story,  which  he 
heard  from  your  brother,  the  then  Lord  Cater- 
ham,  at  the  same  time,  he  fell,  smitten  with  an 
ilhiess  from  which  he  is  barely  recovering.  She 
is  in  another  house  far  away  from  his,  and  on  her 
death-bed  she  calls  for  you." 

"  She  may  call,"  said  Lionel,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  frowning,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  settHng  himself  back  mto  his  chair  i 
"  she  may  call ;  I  shall  not  go." 

"YouwiUnot.r 

"I  will  not— why  should  IT 

"If  you  can't  answer  that  question  for  your- 
self. Lord  Caterham,  upon  my  soul  I  can't  for 
you,"  said  Bowker  gruffly.  "If  you  think  you 
owe  no  reparation  to  the  woman,  your  wife,  whom 
you  left  to  be  rescued  by  strangers'  charity  from 
starvation,  I  cannot  convince  you  of  it :  if  you 
decluie  to  accede  to  her  dying  request,  I  cannot 
enforce  it." 

"  Why  does  not  the — the  gentleman  who  was 
so  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  whom  she — 
she  accepted — why  does  not  he  go  to  her  f  said 
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Lionel.  He  did  not  care  for  Margaret  himself, 
but  the  thought  that  she  had  been  something  to 
any  one  else  grated  upon  his  pride. 

"  Ahj  my  God,"  said  old  Bowker,  "  how  will- 
ingly would  he ;  but  it  is  not  for  him  she  asks — 
it  is  for  you.  You  boast  of  your  experience  of 
women,  and  yet  you  know  so  little  of  them  as 
to  expect  gratitude  of  them.  Gratitude  from  a 
woman — gratitude — and  yet,  God  knows,  I  ought 
not  to  say  that — ^I  ought  not  to  say  that." 

"  You  seem  to  have  had  a  singular  experience, 
^Ir.  Bowker,"  said  Lionel,  "  and  one  on  which 
you  can  scarcely  make  up  your  mind.  'Where  is 
this  lady  whom  you  wash  me  to  see  ?" 

"  At  Sydenham — within  an  hom-'s  di'ive." 

Lionel  rang  the  bell.  "Tell  them  to  get  the 
brougham  round,"  said  he  to  the  servant  who 
answered  it.  "Now,  look  here.  Mi*.  Bowker;  I 
am  going  with  you  thoroughly  depending  on  your 
havincT  told  me  the  exact  truth." 

"You  may  depend  on  it,"  said  old  Bowker 
simply.     And  they  started  together. 

That  was  a  strange  ride.     At  stai'ting  Lionel 
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lit  a  cigar,  and  puffed  fiercely  out  of  the  window ; 
idly  looking  at  the  Parliament-houses  and  other 
familiar  objects  which  met  his  gaze  as  they  drove 
over  Westminster  Bridge,  the  passing  populace, 
the  hoardings  blazing  with  placards,  the  ordinary 
bustle  and  turmoil  of  every-day  life.  He  was 
angiy  and  savage ;  savage  with  Margaret  for  the 
annoyance  she  had  brought  upon  him,  savage  with 
Bowker  for  having  found  him  out,  savage  with 
himself  for  having  allowed  himself,  in  the  impulse 
of  a  moment,  to  be  betrayed  into  this  expedition. 
Then,  as  the  houses  became  fewer,  and  the  open 
spaces  more  frequent;  as  they  left  behind  them 
the  solid  blocks  of  streets  and  rows  and  terraces, 
dull  wretched  habitations  for  ninth-rate  clerks, 
solemn  old  two-storied  edifices  where  the  shipping 
agents  and  Baltic  merchants  of  a  past  generation 
yet  lingered  in  their  retirement,  frowsy  dirty  little 
shops  -svith  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  du'tier  and 
frowsier  taverns,  imbued  as  was  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood with  a  not -to -be -explained  maritime 
flavom', — as  they  slipped  by  these  and  came  into 
the  broad  road  fringed  by  pretty  gardens,  in  which 
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stood  trim  villas  stuccoed  and  plate-glassed,  TN-ith 
the  "coach-house  of  gentility"  and  every  other 
sign  of  ease  and  wealth ;  then  lea^dng  these 
behind,  emerged  into  country  lanes  Arith  wide- 
spreading  meadows  on  either  side,  green  uplands, 
swelKng  valleys,  brown  shorn  fields  whence  the 
harvest  had  been  carried, — as  they  passed  through 
all  these  the  cruel  thoughts  in  Lionel's  mind  soft- 
ened, and  he  began  to  think  of  the  scene  to  which 
he  was  being  hastened,  and  of  his  ovm  share  in 
bringing  about  that  scene.  As  he  flung  away  the 
butt-end  of  his  cigar,  there  rose  in  his  mind  a 
vision  of  Margaret  as  he  had  first  seen  her,  walk- 
ing on  the  Castle  Hill  at  Tenby  with  some  of  her 
.young  companions,  and  looking  over  the  low  pa- 
rapet at  the  boiling  sea  raging  romid  Katherine's 
Rock.  How  lovely  she  looked,  glowing  mth 
youth  and  health  !  What  a  perfectly  aristocratic 
air  and  tournure  she  had,  visible  in  the  careless 
grace  of  her  hat,  the  sweej)ing  elegance  of  her 
shawl,  the  fit  of  her  |)Dots  and  gloves !  How  com- 
pletely he  had  been  taken  aback  by  the  apparition! 
how  he  had  raved  about  her  I  had  never  rested 
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until  lie  had  obtained  an  introduction,  and — ah, 
he  remembered  at  that  moment  distinctly  the 
quivering  of  her  eyelids,  the  fluttering  of  her 
young  bosom  under  its  simple  gauze,  her  half 
hesitating  timid  speech.  That  was  compara- 
tively a  short  time  ago — and  now  in  what  condi- 
tion was  he  to  find  her?  He  was  not  all  bad, 
this  man — who  is  ? — and  the  best  part  of  him  was 
awakened  now.  He  crossed  his  arms,  leaned  back 
in  the  carriage,  and  was  nearer  repentance  than 
he  had  been  since  his  childhood. 

And  old  William  Bowker,  what  was  he  think- 
ing of?  Indeed,  he  had  fallen  into  his  usual  day- 
dream. The  comparison  between  Margaret  and 
his  own  lost  love,  made  when  he  first  saw  her, 
had  always  haunted  him ;  and  he  was  then  turn- 
ing in  his  mind  how,  if  such  a  compKcation  as 
they  were  experiencing  at  that  moment  had  been 
possible,  it  would  have  affected  her  and  him. 
From  this  his  thoughts  glided  to  the  impending 
interview,  and  he  wondered  whether  he  had  done 
right  m  bringing  it  about.  He  doubted  wdiether 
Margaret  would   have   the  physical   strength  to 
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endure  it ;  and  even  if  she  had,  whether  any  good 
— even  so  far  as  the  arousing  even  a  transient 
good  in  his  companion — would  result  from  it.  As 
he  was  pondering  upon  these  things,  Lionel  turned 
quietly  upon  him  and  said  in  a  hoarse  voice, 

"  You  said  she  was  veiy  ill  ?" 

"Very  ill;  could  hardly  be  worse — to  be 
ahve." 

"It's — "  and  here  he  seemed  to  pull  himself 
together,  and  nerve  himself  to  hear  the  worst — 
"  it's  consumption,  I  suppose,  caught  from — damn 
it  all,  how  my  lip  trembles ! — brought  on  by — 
want,  and  that." 

"It  originated  in  rheumatic  fever,  produced 
by  cold  and  exposure,  resulting  in  heart-disease 
and  a  complication  of  disorders." 

"Has  she  had  proper  advice? — the  best,  I 
mean,  that  can  be  procured  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  has  been  seen  t^^dce  by and 

"  said  Bowker,  naming  two  celebrated  physi- 
cians, "  and  her  own  doctor  sees  her  eveiy  day." 

"And  their  opinions  agree?" 

"  They  all  agree  in  saying  that — " 
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"  Husli,"  said  Lionel,  seizing  him  by  the  arm ; 
"  your  fiice  is  quite  enough.  I'd  ratlier  not  hear 
it  again,  please."  And  he  plunged  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  and  sunk  back  shuddering  into  the 
corner  of  the  brougham. 

Bowker  was  silent ;  and  they  drove  on  with- 
out interchanging  a  word  until  William  stopped 
the  coachman  at  a  small  gate  in  a  high  garden- 
w^all.  Then  Lionel  looked  up  with  a  strange 
frightened  glance,  and  asked,  "  Is  this  the  place  T 

"  It  is,"  said  Bowker ;  "  she  has  been  here  for 
some  little  time  now.  You  had  better  let  me  go 
in  first,  I  think,  and  prepare  for  your  coming." 

And  aU  Lionel  •  answered  was,  "  As  you 
please,"  as  he  shrunk  back  mto  his  corner 
again.  He  was  mider  a  totally  new  experience. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  Hfe  he  fomid  himself 
suffering  under  a  conscience-pang;  felt  disposed 
to  allow  that  he  had  acted  badly  towards  this 
woman  now  lying  so  stricken  and  so  helpless; 
had  a  kind  of  dim  hope  that  she  would  recover, 
in  order  that  he  might — vaguely,  he  knew  not 
l^Low — make  her  atonement.     He  felt  uncomfort- 
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able  and  fidgetty.  Bowker  had  gone,  and  the 
sun-bHstered  damp-stained  garden-door  had  been 
closed  behind  him,  and  Lionel  sat  gazing  at  the 
door,  and  wondering  what  was  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  what  kind  of  a  house  it  was,  and  where 
she  was,  and  who  was  with  her.  He  never 
thought  he  should  have  felt  like  tliis.  He  had 
thoudit  of  her — half  a  dozen  tunes — when  he 
was  out  there;  but  he  knew  she  was  a  clever 
girl,  and  he  always  had  a  notion  that  she  would 
fall  upon  her  legs,  and  outgrow  that  first  girlish 
smite,  and  settle  down  comfortably,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  And  so  she  would  now.  They 
were  probably  a  pack  of  nervous  old  women  about 
her — like  this  fellow  who  had  brought  him  here — 
and  they  exaggerated  danger,  and  made  moun- 
tains of  mole -hills.  She  was  ill  —  he  had  httle 
doubt  of  that;  but  she  would  get  better,  and 
then  he'd  see  what  could  be  done.  Gad!  it 
was  a  wonderful  thing  to  find  any  woman  car- 
ing for  a  fellow  so ;  he  might  go  through  life 
without  meeting  another ;  and  after  all,  what  the 
deuce  did  it  matter?     He  was  his   o^^^l   master, 
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wasn't  he?  and  as  for  money  —  well,  he  should 
be  sure  to  have  plenty  some  day :  thmgs  were 
all  altered  now,  since  poor  old  Arthur's  death; 
and —  And  at  that  moment  the  door  opened; 
and  behmd  William  Bowker,  who  was  pale  and 
very  grave,  Lionel  saw  the  house  with  all  its 
bHnds  drawn  down.  And  then  he  knew  that  his 
better  resolutions  had  come  too  late,  and  that 
Margaret  was  dead. 

Yes,  she  was  dead ;  had  died  early  that  morn- 
ing. On  the  previous  day  she  had  been  more 
than  usually  restless  and  uncomfortable,  and  to- 
wards evening  had  alarmed  the  nurse  —  who 
thought  she  was  asleep,  and  who  herself  was 
dozing — by  breaking  out  into  a  shrill  cry,  fol- 
lowed by  a  deep  long-drawn  lamentation.  Annie 
Maurice  at  the  somid  rushed  hastily  into  the 
room,  and  never  left  it  ao-ain  until  all  was  over. 
She  found  Margaret  dreadfully  excited.  She  had 
had  a  horrible  dream,  she  said — a  dream  in  which 
she  went  through  all  the  miseries  of  her  days  of 
penur}'  and  starvation,  vrith  the  added  horror  of 
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feeling  that  they  were  a  just  punishment  on  her 
for  her  ingratitude  to  Geoffrey  Ludlow.  When 
she  was  a  little  quieted,  she  motioned  Annie  to 
sit  by  her;  and  holding  her  hand,  asked  her 
news  of  Geoffrey.  Aiinie  started,  for  this  was 
the  first  time  that,  in  her  calm  senses,  Margaret 
had  mentioned  him.  In  her  long  ravings  of  de- 
lirium his  name  was  constantly  on  her  lips,  always 
couj)led  with  some  terms  of  pity  and  self-scornful 
compassion;  but  hitherto,  dui'ing  her  brief  inter- 
vals of  reason,  she  had  talked  only  of  Lionel,  and 
of  her  earnest  desire  to  see  and  speak  to  him  once 
again.     So  Annie,  pleased  and  astonished,  said, 

"  He  is  getting  better,  Margaret ;  much  better, 
we  trust." 

"  Getting  better !     Has  he  been  ill,  then  ?" 

"  He  has  been  very  ill — so  ill  that  we  at  one 
time  feared  for  his  life.  But  he  is  out  of  danger 
now,  thank  God." 

"Thank  God!"  repeated  Margaret.  "I  am 
grateful  indeed  that  his  death  is  not  to  be  charged 
to  my  account ;  that  would  have  been  but  a  bad 
retm-n  for  his  preservation  of  my  life ;  and  if  he 
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had  died,  I  know  his  death  would  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  my  wickedness.  Tell  me,  Miss  Mau- 
rice— Annie — tell  me,  has  he  ever  mentioned  my 
name?" 

"Ah,  Margaret,"  said  Annie,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears,  "  his  talk  is  only  of  you." 

"Is  it?"  said  Margaret,  with  flushing  cheeks 
and  brightening  eyes;  "is  it?  That's  good  to 
hear — O  how  good!  And  tell  me,  Annie — he 
knows  I  shall  not  trouble  him  long — ^lias  he,  has 
he  forgiven  me  ?" 

"Not  that  alone,"  said  Annie  quietly.  "Only 
yesterday  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  how  he 
loved  you  still." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  as  Margaret 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  Then,  raising 
her  head,  in  a  voice  choked  with  sobs  she  said, 
with  a  blinding  rush  of  tears,  "0  Annie,  Annie, 
I  can't  be  all  bad,  or  I  should  never  have  won 
the  love  of  that  brave,  true-hearted  man." 

She  spoke  but  little  after  this;  and  Lionel's 
name  never  passed  her  lips — she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  him  and  her  desire  to  see  him. 
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From  time  to  time  she  mentioned  Geoffrey — no 
longer,  as  in  her  dehrium,  mth  pity,  but  with  a 
kind  of  reverential  fondness,  as  one  speaks  of  the 
dead.  As  the  night  deepened,  she  became  restless 
again,  tossing  to  and  fro,  and  muttering  to  herself; 
and  bending  down,  Annie  heard  her,  as  she  had 
often  heard  her  before,  engaged  in  deep  and  fer- 
vent prayer.  Then  she  slept ;  and,  worn  out  with 
watching,  Annie  slept  also. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Annie  felt  her  arm  touched ;  and  at  once  unclosing 
her  eyes,  saw  Margaret  striving  to  raise  herself 
on  her  elbow.  There  was  a  bright  weird  look 
in  her  face  that  was  mimistakable. 

"It's  coming,  Annie,"  she  said,  in  short  thick 
gasps;  "it's  coming,  dear — the  rest,  the  peace, 
the  home!  I  don't  fear  it,  Annie.  I've — I've 
had  that  one  line  running  in  my  brain,  *What 
though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there's  One  will 
let  me  in.'  I  trust  in  His  mercy,  Annie,  who 
pardoned  Magdalen  ;  and — God  bless  you,  dear ; 
God  in  His  goodness  reward  you  for  all  your  love 
and   care   of  me ;    and   say  to    Geoffrey   that  I 
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blessed  him  too,  and  that  I  thanked  him  for  all 
his  —  your  hand,  Annie — so  bless  you  both  I  — 
lighted  late,  there's  One  will — " 
And  the  wanderer  was  at  rest. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AFTEE  THE  WKECK. 

They  looked  to  Bowker  to  break  the  news  to 
Geoffrey;  at  least  so  Charley  Potts  said,  after 
a  hurried  conference  with  Til  and  her  mother, 
at  which  Annie  Maurice,  overwhelmed  by  the 
reaction  from  excessive  excitement,  had  not  been 
present.  They  looked  to  Bowker  to  perform  this 
sad  duty — to  tell  Geoffrey  Ludlow  that  the  prize 
which  had  been  so  long  in  coming,  and  which 
he  had  held  in  his  arms  for  so  short  a  time,  was 
snatched  from  him  for  ever.  "For  ever,"  said 
old  William :  "  that's  it.  He  bore  up  wonder- 
fully, so  long  as  he  thought  there  w^as  any  chance 
of  seeing  her  again.  He  hoped  against  hope,  and 
strove  against  what  he  knew  to  be  right  and  just, 
and  would  have  made  any  sacrifice — ay,  to  the 
extent  of  bowing  his  head  to  his  own  shame,  and 
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taking  her  back  to  his  home  and  his  heart.  If 
she  had  recovered;  and  even  if  she  would  have 
shown  herself  willing  to  come  back — which  she 
never  would — I  could  have  faced  GeoiF,  and  told 
him  what  his  duty  was,  and  fought  it  out  with 
him  to  the  last.  It  would  have  rather  done  me 
good,  such  a  turn  as  that ;  but  I  can't  bear  this 
job ; — I  can't  bear  to  see  my  old  friend,  to  have 
to  tell  him  that  it's  all  over,  that  the  light  of  his 
life  has  died  out,  that —  Upon  my  soul,"  said 
old  William  energetically,  "  I  think  they  might 
have  got  some  one  else  to  do  this.  And  yet  I 
don't  know,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause : 
"the  women  couldn't  be  expected  to  do  it.  As 
for  Charley,  he'd  have  bungled  it,  safe.  No,  I'll 
go  and  do  it  myself;  but  Til  wait  till  to-morrow, 
I  think :  there's  no  good  adding  another  day's 
anguish  to  the  dear  fellow's  life." 

This  was  on  the  second  day  after  ^largaret's 
death,  and  Bowker  yet  postponed  the  execution 
of  his  task.  On  the  thii'd  day,  however,  he  set 
out  for  Elm  Lodge,  and  found  Geoffrey  in  the 
dinmg-room.      The    servant   who    admitted   Mr. 

VOL.  III.  B     • 
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Bowker  said,  in  reply  to  liis  inqnir}",  that  "  master 
was  better  certainly,  but  poor  and  peaky;  did 
not  take  much  notice  of  what  went  on,  and  were 
quite  off  his  food."  Geoffrey's  looks  certainly 
bore  out  the  handmaiden's  account.  His  cheeks 
were  thin  and  hollow;  there  were  great  ch'cles 
round  his  eyes;  his  flesh  was  tight  and  yellow; 
his  hands  so  fallen'  away  that  they  looked  like 
m.ere  anatomical  preparations.  He  looked  up  as 
Bowker  entered,  and  the  ghost  of  his  old  smile 
liovered  round  his  lips. 

"  So  you've  come  at  last,  William,  after  fail- 
ing in  your  troth  these  three  days,  eh  ?"  said  he. 
"^^  What  kept  you,  old  friend?" 

Bowker  was  not  prepared  for  any  questions. 
He  had  gone  through  all  this  scene  in  his  mind 
more  than  once;  but  in  his  reheai'sal  it  was  al- 
ways he  who  commenced  the  subject;  and  this 
order  not  being  followed,  he  was  rather  taken 
aback. 

"  I  have  been  particularly  engaged,"  he  said. 
"  You  know,  Geoff,  that  I  should  not  have  missed 
coming  to  you  otherwise ;  but — it  was  impossible." 
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"Was  it?"  said  GeofFrej,  raising  his  head 
quietly,  and  steadfastly  regarding  him  with  his 
bright  eyes;  "was  it  on  my  business  that  you 
were  engaged?" 

"It  was,"  said  Bowker.  He  knew  at  that 
moment  that  his  friend  had  guessed  the  truth. 

"Then,"  said  Geoffrey,  "Margaret  is  dead!" 
He  said  it  without  altering  the  inflection  of  his 
voice,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  his  friend's 
face.  Scarcely  inquiringly  he  said  it,  apparently 
convinced  of  the  fact;  and  he  took  Bowker's  si- 
lence for  an  affirmative,  and  rose  and  walked 
towards  the  window,  supporting  liimself  by  the 
wall  as  he  went.  Bowker  left  him  there  by  him- 
self for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  going  up  to  him 
and  laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder, 
said,  "Geoff!" 

Geoff's  head  was  averted,  but  his  hand  sought 
Bowker's,  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

"  Geoff,  dear  old  Geoff,  —  my  old  friend  of 
many  happy  years, — you  must  bear  up  in  this  hour 
of  trial.  Think  of  it,  dear  old  fellow.  God  knows, 
I'm  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world  to  preach  con- 
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tent  and  submission,  and  all  that;  but  think  of 
it:  it  is  the — you  know  I  wouldn't  hurt  your 
feelings,  Geoff  —  the  best  thing  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  could  have  occurred." 

"I've  lost  her,  William  —  lost  her  whom  I 
loved  better  than  my  heart's  blood,  whom  I  so 
prized  and  cherished  and  worshipped — lost  her  for 
ever — ah,  my  God,  for  ever!"  And  the  strong 
man  writhed  in  his  agony,  and  bm-ying  his  head 
in  his  arms,  burst  into  tears. 

"But,  Geoff,"  said  old  Bowker,  with  a  great 
gulp,  "you  could  never  have  been  any  thing  to 
her  again;  you  have  nothing  to  rej^roach  your- 
self with  in  your  conduct  to  her.  It  was  her 
misfortune,  poor  soul,  that  she  did  not  value  you 
as  she  should  have  done ;  and  yet  before  she  died 
she  spoke  very,  very  affectionately  of  you,  and 
your  name  was  the  last  on  her  lips." 

"  Tell  me  about  that,  William,"  said  Geoffrey, 
raising  his  head;  "tell  me  what  she  said  about 
me."  He  was  comparatively  calm  even  then, 
and  sat  quite  quietly  to  listen  to  the  details 
which  Bowker  had  heard  from  Annie  ^laurice, 
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and  wliicli  hfe  now  poured  into  Geoff's  eager  ears. 
Wlien  lie  had  finished,  Geoff  thanked  him,  and 
said  he  felt  much  easier  and  more  relieved  than 
he  had  been  for  some  days  past,  but  that  he  was 
tired  out,  and  would  ask  Bowker  to  excuse  him 
then,  and  by  all  means  to  come  the  next  day. 
Honest  William,  glad  to  have  accomplished  his 
mission  under  such  apparently  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  so  little  of  a  "  scene,"  took 
his  leave. 

But  the  next  day,  when  he  arrived  at  Elm 
Lodge,  he  found  Dr.  Brandram's  gig  at  the  gate, 
and  on  entering  the  house  was  met  by  Dr.  Brand- 
ram  himself  in  the  hall.  "  And  a  very  fortunate 
man  I  esteem  myself  in  meeting  you,  my  dear 
Mr.  Boucher — beg  pardon,  Bowker!  Boucher — 
name  of  old  friend  of  mine  in  Norfolk — very  for- 
tunate indeed.  Let's  step  into  the  dining-room, 
eh  ? — no  need  to  stand  in  the  di-aught,  eh  ?  You 
see  I  speak  mthout  the  least  professional  feeling 
—  ha,  ha."  And  the  little  doctor  laughed,  but 
very  softly.  "Now  look  here,  my  dear  su',"  he 
continued;    "our  friend  upstairs — I  advised  his 
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remaining  upstairs  to-day — tliis  won'tAo,  my  dear 
sir — this  won't  do." 

"I  know  it,  doctor,  almost  as  well  as  you," 
said  old  William  gruffly ;  "  but  what  I  don't 
know,  and  what  I  suppose  you  do,  is — what 
will?" 

"Change,  my  dear  sir — thorough  and  entire 
change ;  not  merely  of  air  and  scene,  but  of 
thought,  life,  habits,  surroundings.  He  has  a 
splendid  constitution,  our  friend;  but  if  he  re- 
mains much  longer  in  this  cage,  from  which  all 
the — all  the  joys  have  flown — he'll  beat  himself 
to  death  against  the  bars."  This  was  a  favourite 
simile  mth  Dr.  Brandram ;  and  after  he  had 
uttered  it  he  leant  back,  as  was  his  wont,  and 
balanced  himself  on  his  heels,  and  looked  up 
into  the  eyes  of  his  interlocutor  to  see  its  effect. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  not  much  gratified,  for 
old  Bowker  had  not  troubled  himself  about  the 
poetical  setting,  but  was  thmkuig  over  the  sense 
of  the  doctor's  remark. 

"  Change,"  he  repeated,  "  thorough  change ; 
have  you  told  him  that  yourself,  doctor  f* 
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"Fifty  times,  my  dear  sir;  repeated  it  with 
all  tlie  weight  of  medical  authority." 

"  Aiid  what  does  he  say  ?" 

"  Always  the  same  thing — that  his  duty  keeps 
him  here.  He's  an  extraordinary  man,  our  friend, 
a  most  estimable  man;  but  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  liim, — in  fact,  make  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  his  life, — if  his  duty 
would  take  him  abroad  for  six  months." 

"  It  shall,"  said  old  Bowker,  putting  on  his  hat, 
and  driving  it  hard  down  on  his  head.  "Leave 
that  to  me.  I'll  take  care  of  that."  And  with 
these  words  he  nodded  at  the  doctor  and  de- 
parted, leaving  the  little  medico  more  astonished 
at  the  "  odd  ways"  of  artists  than  ever. 

"VNHien  ^Ir.  Bowker  had  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  carry  any  thing  out,  he  never  rested 
until  it  was  achieved;  so  that  on  quitting  Elm 
Lodge  he  at  once  made  his  way  to  ^Ir.  Stompff 's 
"gallery  of  modern  masters,"  which  he  entered, 
gi'eatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  proprietor,  who  was 
hovering  about  the  room  Hke  a  great  spider  on 
the  watch  for  flies.    There  had  never  been  any 
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thing  like  cordiality  between  the  great  entrepreneur 
and  the  rough  old  artist ;  and  the  former  opened  his 
eyes  to  their  widest  extent,  and  pulled  his  whisker 
through  his  teeth,  as  he  bowed  somewhat  sar- 
castically and  said,  "This  is  an  honour,  and  no 
flies !"  But  before  his  visitor  left,  Mr.  Stompff 
had  occasion  to  rub  his  eyes  very  hard  with  a 
bright  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and  to  resort  to 
a  cupboard  under  the  desk  on  which  the  cata- 
logues stood,  whence  he  produced  a  tapering  flask, 
from  which  he  and  Mr.  Bowker  refreshed  them- 
selves— his  last  words  being,  as  Mr.  Bowker  took 
his  departure,  "You  leave  it  to  me,  old  feller — 
you  leave  it  to  me." 

CaiTying  out  apparently  the  arrangement 
herein  entered  upon,  the  next  day  the  great  ^Ir. 
Stompff's  brougham  stopped  at  Elm  Lodge,  and 
the  great  ^Ir.  Stompff  himself  descended  there- 
from, exliibiting  far  less  than  his  usual  self-suffi- 
ciency, swagger,  and  noise.  To  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door  in  answer  to  his  modest  ring  he 
gave  a  note  which  he  had  prepared ;  and  Geoffrey 
coming   down    into   the   dining-room   found   him 
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waiting  there,  apparently  deep  in  a  photographic 
album.  He  rose,  as  the  door  opened,  and  caught 
Geoffrey  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"How  are  you,  Ludlow?  how  are  you,  my 
dear  fellow?  It  must  have  been  pressing  busi- 
ness that  brought  me  here  just  now,  worrying 
you  when  you're  only  just  recovered  from  your 
illness,  my  boy;  pressing  business,  you  may  take 
your  oath  of  that."  And  all  the  time  ^ir. 
Stompff  held  Geoffrey's  hand  between  his  own, 
and  looked  into  his  eyes  with  a  wavering  unsettled 
glance. 

"I'm  better,  thank  you,  Mr.  Stompff,  much 
better;  so  much  better  that  I  hope  soon  to  be 
at  work  again,"  said  Geoff  nervously. 

"That's  right;  that's  the  best  hearing  possi- 
ble. Xothing  like  getting  back  to  work  to  set  a 
man  straight  and  bring  him  to  his  bearings." 

"  You  were  getting  nervous  about  the  '  Espla- 
nade,' "  said  Geoff  with  a  sickly  smile — "  as  well 
indeed  you  might,  for  it's  been  a  long  time  about. 
But  you  need  not  be  frightened  about  that ;  I've 
managed  to  finish  it." 
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"  Have  you  ?"  said  StompfF,  very  dry  and  husky 
in  the  throat, 

"  Yes ;  if  you'll  step  into  the  studio,  I'll  show 
it  you."  They  went  down  the  little  steps  w^hich 
Margaret  had  traversed  so  oft ;  and  Geoffrey,  as 
he  pulled  the  big  easel  round  into  the  light,  said, 
"  It's  not  quite  what  I  wished.  I — circumstances, 
you  know,  were  against  me — and  but — it  can  be 
altered,  you  know;  altered  in  any  manner  you 
wish." 

"Altered  be  —  hanged!"  cried  Stompff,  very 
nearly  relapsing  into  the  vernacular ;  "  altered !" 
he  repeated,  gazing  at  it  with  delight;  now  ap- 
proaching closely  to  the  canvas,  now  stepping 
away  and  looking  at  it  under  the  shade  of  his 
hand;  "why,  that's  first  chop,  that  is.  You've 
done  it  up  brown!  You've  made  a  reg'ler  ten- 
strike,  as  the  Yankees  say.  Altered !  I  wouldn't 
have  a  brush  laid  upon  that  for  a  fifty-pun'  note. 
By  George,  Ludlow,  well  or  ill,  you  lick  the  lot 
in  your  own  line.  There's  none  of  'em  can 
touch  you,  d'ye  hear  ?  Altered  ! — damme,  it's 
splendid." 
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"  I'm  very  glad  you  like  it/'  said  Geoff  wea- 
rily, "  very  glad ;  more  especially  as  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  I  paint  again." 

"What's  that  you  say?"  said  Mr.  Stompff, 
turning  upon  him  sharply.  "What's  that  you 
say?"  he  repeated  in  a  gentler  tone,  laying  his 
hand  softly  upon  Geoffrey  Ludlow's  shoulder — 
"a  long  time  before  you  paint  again?  Why, 
nonsense,  my  good  fellow;  you  don't  know  what 
nonsense  you're  talking." 

"No  nonsense,  Mr.  Stompff,  but  plain,  honest, 
simple  fact.  I  seem  to  have  lost  all  zest  for  my 
art ;  my  spirit  is  broken,  and — " 

"  Of  course,  my  good  fellow ;  I  understand 
all  that  well  enough ;  too  much  England, — that's 
what  it  is.  Home  of  the  free,  and  ruling  the 
waves,  and  all  that.  Pickles!  Capital  place  to 
sell  pictures ;  deuced  bad  place  to  paint  'em.  Now 
look  here.  You've  been  good  enough  to  say 
more  than  once  that  I've  been  you're  friend,  eh  ? 
Not  that  Pve  ever  done  more  than  give  a  good 
price  for  good  work,  though  that's  more  than  some 
people   do — some  people,  eh?   we  know  who  — 
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never  mind.  Now,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  turn, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will." 

Geoffrey  bowed  Ms  head  and  said,  "So  long 
as  you  don't  require  a  picture  from  me — ^" 

"  Picture !  O  no ;  of  course  not.  A  steam  en- 
gine, or  a  liansom  cab,  or  a  stilton  cheese — that's 
what  I  look  for  from  you  naturally,  isn't  it  ?  Lud- 
low, my  dear  fellow,  how  can  you  talk  such  stuff? 
Now  listen.  The  British  public,  sir,  has  had  a 
sickener  of  British  subjects.  Little  Dabb  and  his 
crew  have  pretty  nearly  used  up  all  the  senti- 
mental domesticity;  and  we've  had  such  a  lot  of 
fancy  fairs,  and  Hyde  Parks,  and  noble  volun- 
teers, and  archery  fetes,  and  gals  pla^^ng  at 
croky,  that  the  B.  P.  won't  stand  it  any  longer. 
There'll  be  a  reaction,  you'll  see;  and  the  'Cademy 
will  be  choke  full  of  Charles  the  Seconds,  and 
Nell  Gwynns,  and  coves  in  wigs,  and  women  in 
powder  and  patches,  and  all  that  business,  just 
because  the  modern  every-day  gaff  has  been  done 
to  death.  I  shall  have  to  give  in  to  this ;  and  I 
shall  give  in  of  course.  There's  lots  of  coves 
can  do  that  trick  for  me  well  enough  to  sell.     But 
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I  look  for  more  from  you ;  —  and  this  is  what 
I  propose.  You  go  straight  away  out  of  this; 
where,  I  don't  care — so  long  as  you  remain  away 
a  year  or  so,  and  keep  your  eyes  about  you. 
You'll  work  hard  enough, — I  don't  fear  that ;  and 
whatever  you  do,  send  it  home  to  me  and  I'll 
take  it.  Lor'  bless  you,  there's  rigs  that  the 
B.  P.  knows  nothing  about,  and  that  w^ould  make 
stunnin'  subjects  for  you — a  tahle-cChote  on  the^ 
Khine,  a  students'  kneipe  at  Heidelberg,  a  schiitzen- 
fest  in  Switzerland ;  and  then  you've  never  been 
to  Italy  yet,  and  though  that  game's  been  worked 
pretty  often,  yet  any  thing  Italian  from  you  would 
sell  like  mad."  He  paused  for  a  moment  and 
looked  up  at  Geoffrey,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
intently  on  him,  and  who  seemed  eager  and  ex- 
cited. 

"  It's  all  one  to  me,"  said  he';  "  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say ;  it's  very  kind  of  you.  I  know 
you  mean  it  well ;  but  do  you  think  I  can  do  it  ? 
Do  you  really  think  so  ?" 

"Think  so!  I  know  so,"  said  Mr.  Stompff. 
"  See  here !    I  never  take  up  a  thing  of  this  sort 
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without  carrying  it  through.  We  said  five  hun- 
dred for  the  '  Esplanade/  didn't  we  ?  You've  had 
three  on  account — that's  right !  Now  here's  the 
other  two;  and  if  you're  as  well  pleased  with  the 
bargain  as  mcj  no  knife  shall  cut  our  love  in  two, 
as  the  song  says.  Now  you  must  leave  this  money 
behind  for  the  old  lady  and  the  little  'un,  and  that 
nice  sister  of  yours — O  yes,  by  the  w^ay,  what  makes 
Charley  Potts  paint  her  head  in  all  his  pictures, 
and  why  don't  he  sell  to  me  instead  of  Caniche? — 
and  here's  a  himdred  in  circular  notes.  I  went 
round  to  my  bank  and  got  'em  this  morning  on 
purpose  for  you  to  go  abroad  with.  When  they're 
done,  you  Imow  where  to  send  for  some  more." 
"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Stompff,  but — ^" 
"  No,  I  ain't.  I'm  a  man  of  busmess,  I  am ; 
and  there  ain't  many  as  is  very  fond  of  me.  But 
I  know  what  the  B.  P.  wants,  and  I  know  a  good 
fellow  when  I  see  one ;  and  when  I  do  see  one,  I 
don't  often  let  him  shde.  I  am't  a  pohshed  sort  of 
cove,"  said  Mr.  Stompff  reflectively ;  "  I  leave  that 
to  Caniche,  with  his  paw-paw  bowins  and  scrapins ; 
but  I  ain't  quite  so  black  as  some  of  the  artists 
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paint  me.  However,  this  is  a  matter  of  business 
that  Tm  rather  eager  about ;  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  I  may  look  upon  it  as  settled." 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  StompiF,"  said  Geoffrey  Lud- 
low, turning  to  his  companion,  and  speaking  in  an 
earnest  voice ;  "  you  have  behaved  generously  to 
me,  and  you  deserve  that  I  should  speak  frankly 
with  you.  I  should  immensely  like  to  get  away 
from  this  place  for  a  while,  to  shake  off  the  memory 
of  all  that  has  passed  within  the  last  few  months — 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  shake  it  off — to  get 
into  ne^v  scenes,  and  to  receive  fresh  impressions. 
But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
midertake  what  you  wish.  I  feel  as  if  all  the  little 
power  I  ever  had  were  gone  ;  as  if  my  bram  were 
as  barren  to  conceive  as  I  know  my  hand  is  impo- 
tent to  execute ;  I  feel — " 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  Mr.  Stompff ;  "  regu- 
larly sewed  up ;  feel  as  if  you'd  like  somebody  to 
unscrew  your  head,  take  your  brains  out  and  clean 
'em,  and  then  put  'em  back ;  feel  as  if  you  didn't 
care  for  the  world,  and  would  like  to  try  the  her- 
mit dodge  and  eat  roots  and  drink  water,  and  cut 
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society,  eh?  Ah,  I've  felt  like  that  sometimes; 
and  then  I've  heard  of  some  pictures  that  Tvas 
comin'  to  the  hammer,  and  I've  just  looked  in  at 
Christie's,  and.  Lord,  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  lots 
a-goin'  up,  and  felt  myself  reg'ler  in  the  swing  of 
competition,  I've  given  up  all  them  foolish  notions, 
and  gone  home  and  enjoyed  a  roast  fowl  and  a 
glass  of  sham  and  ^Irs.  S.'s  comp'ny,  like  a  Chris- 
tian !  And  so  will  you,  Ludlow,  my  boy ;  you'll 
puU  through,  I'll  pound  it.  You  work  just  when 
you  feel  inclined,  and  draw  upon  me  when  you 
want  the  ready ;  I'll  stand  the  racket,  never  fear." 
The  conspiracy  between  Mr.  Stompff  and  old 
WilHam  Bowker  had  been  carried  out  minutely  in 
detail;  one  of  the  points  insisted  on  being  that,  the 
position  once  carried,  Geoff  should  have  no  time 
for  retreat.  Accordingly,  while  ^Ii\  Stompff  was 
proceeding  to  Elm  Lodge,  ^Ir.  Bowker  was  indoc- 
trinating the  ladies  (whom  he  knew  he  should  find 
at  Sydenham)  as  to  the  tenour  of  their  advice;  and 
scarcely  had  ^Ir.  Stompff  quitted  Geoffrey  when 
IMr.  Bowker  was  announced.  To  his  old  friend, 
Geoffrey,  now  in   a  veiy  excited  state,  told  the 
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whole  story  of  StompfF's  visit  and  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  made ;  and  old  William — ^whom 
no  one  would  have  given  credit  for  possessing  such 
control  over  his  face — sat  looking  on  with  the 
greatest  apparent  interest.  Wlien  Geoffrey  came 
to  an  end  of  his  narration,  and  asked  his  friend 
whether  he  had  done  right  in  partially  acceding 
to  what  had  been  offered  him,  or  whether — it  was 
not  too  late — ^he  should  retract,  Mr.  Bowker  was 
extremely  vehement — more  so  than  he  had  ever 
known  himself  to  be — in  insisting  that  it  was  the 
very  best  thing  that  could  possibly  have  happened. 
When  ^irs.  Ludlow  and  Til  returned,  they  unhe- 
sitatingly pronounced  the  same  opinion;  and  so 
Geoff's  departure  was  decided  on. 

He  had  a  great  deal  to  attend  to  before  he 
could  leave;  and  the  mere  bustle  and  activity  of 
business  seemed  to  do  him  good  at  once.  ^Irs. 
Ludlow  was  thoroughly  happy  in  preparing  his 
clothes  for  his  journey ;  Mr.  Bowker  and  Charley 
Potts  were  constantly  at  Elm  Lodge,  the  latter 
gentleman  finding  his  assistance  usually  required 
by  Mss  Til;   and  on  the   day  before  that  fixed 
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for  Geoffrey's  departure,  Annie  Maurice  called  to 
take  farewell.  It  was  an  inter\dew  whicli  had 
l3een  dreaded  by  both  of  them,  and  was  as  brief 
as  j)ossible.  Annie  expressed  her  satisfaction  at 
his  ha^dng  been  persuaded  to  seek  change,  by 
which  she  was  sure  he  would  benefit,  and  ex- 
tended her  hand  in  "  good-bye." 

Geoff  took  her  hand,  and  holding  it  tenderly 
in  his,  said  : 

"  Annie,  some  day  I  may  be  able — I  am  very 
far  from  being  able  now — to  tell  you  how  the 
knowledge  of  your  kindness  to — to  one  whom  I 
have  lost — has  sustained  me  under  my  bitter 
sorrow.  God  bless  you,  my  more  than  sister! 
God  bless  you,  my  good  angel!"  And  GeoflPrey 
touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips,  and  hurried 
from  the  room. 

The  authorities  at  the  South-Eastern  terminus 
at  London  Bridge  thought  that  some  distinguished 
exile  must  be  about  returning  to  France  that  night, 
there  were  so  many  curiously-hatted  and  bearded 
gentlemen   gathered  round  the   mail-train.     But 
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they  were  only  some  of  our  old  friends  of  the 
Titians  come  to  say  "  God-speed"  to  Geoffrey 
Ludlow,  whose  departure  had  been  made  known 
to  them  by  Mr.  Stompff.  That  worthy  was  there 
in  great  force,  and  old  Bowker,  and  Charley  Potts, 
and  little  Dabb,  and  old  Tom  Wrigley,  and  many 
others ;  and  as  the  train  wound  out  of  the  station, 
bearing  Geoif  along  with  it,  there  were  rising  tears 
and  swelKng  knots  in  eyes  and  throats  that  were 
very  unused  to  such  manifestations  of  weakness. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LAND  AT  LAST. 

The  calm  had  come  after  the  storm;  the  great, 
hurrying,  thundering  waves  had  stilled  into  silence, 
and  lay  quiet  over  the  shattered  %\Teck  of  home, 
and  happiness,  and  hope.  The  winter  rain  had 
beaten  upon  the  pretty  house,  and  the  light  snow 
had  fallen  and  lain  a  while,  and  had  then  melted 
away  upon  the  garden  ground  and  the  smooth 
green  turf,  within  the  walls  which  had  made  a 
prison  to  the  restless  spirit  of  ^Margaret,  even  as 
the  rain  had  beaten  and  the  snow  had  fallen 
upon  her  grave  in  Norwood  Cemetery.  Now  the 
spring  odours  were  abroad  in  the  air,  and  the 
trees  were  breaking  into  leaf,  and  Elm  Lodge 
was  looking  the  very  perfection  of  tranquillity,  of 
well-ordered,  tasteful  comfort  and  domesticity; 
an  appearance  in  which  there  was  all  the  sad- 
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ness  of  a  great  contrast,  a  terrible  retrospect,  and 
an  irremediable  loss.  Yet  this  appearance  was 
not  altogether  deceptive;  for  within  the  house 
which  had  witnessed  so  much  misery,  peace  and 
resignation  now  reigned.  Mrs.  Ludlow's  unac- 
knowledged desu'e  was  now  realised ;  she  was  the 
mistress  of  her  son's  house,  of  all  the  modest 
splendour  which  had  come  with  poor  Geoff's  im- 
proved fortunes;  she  ruled  now  where  she  had 
been  subordinate  before,  and  in  the  nursery, 
where  at  best  she  had  only  enjoyed  toleration, 
she  found  herself  supreme.  To  be  sure,  the  great 
element  of  enjoyment,  her  son's  presence,  was 
wanting;  but  she  knew  that  Geoffrey  Avas  doing 
the  best  thing  in  his  power  to  do,  was  taking  the 
most  effectual  means  for  the  establishment  of  his 
health  and  the  alleviation  of  his  sorrow ;  and  the 
old  lady — on  whom  the  supineness  which  comes 
with  years,  and  which  takes  the  edge  off  the 
sword  of  grief  and  the  bitterness  out  of  its  cup, 
was  beginning  to  steal — was  satisfied.  Much  that 
had  occurred  was  only  imperfectly  known  to  her ; 
and  indeed  she  would  have  been  unfitted,  by  the 
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safe  routine  and  happy  inexperience  of  evil  pas- 
sions which  had  marked  her  o-^ii  Hfe,  to  under- 
stand the  storm  and  conflict  which  had  raged 
aroimd  her.  That  her  son's  beautiful  wife  had 
been  utterly  unworthy  of  him,  and  that  she  had 
deceived  and  left  him,  Mrs.  Ludlow  knew;  but 
Margaret's  death  had  come  so  soon  to  terminate 
the  terrible  and  mysterious  dilemma  in  which 
her  conduct  had  j)laced  them  all,  that  it  had  im- 
posed upon  them  the  silence  of  compassion,  and 
filled  them  with  the  sense  of  merciful  relief;  so 
that  by  mutual  consent  her  name  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  house  where  she  had  been  mis- 
tress for  so  long.  Her  son's  illness,  and  the 
danger  of  losing  him,  had  impressed  Mrs.  Ludlow 
much  more  vividly  than  his  domestic  calamity; 
and  she  had  settled  down  with  sm-prising  ease 
and  readiness  to  the  routine  of  life  at  Ehn 
Lodge. 

That  routine  included  a  good  deal  of  the  so- 
ciety of  !Mr.  Charley  Potts ;  and  as  ]\irs.  Ludlow 
was  almost  as  much  attached  to  that  warm-hearted 
and  hot-headed  gentleman  as  Mss  Til  herself,  she 
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acquiesced  with  perfect  willingness  in  tlie  state 
of  affairs  which  brought  him  to  Elm  Lodge  with 
regularity  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  postman. 
The  household  was  a  quiet  one;  and  the  simple 
and  unpretending  women  who  walked  along  the 
shady  paths  at  Lowbar  in  their  deep -mourning 
di'esses,  or  played  with  the  little  child  upon  the 
lawn,  furnished  but  scanty  food  for  the  cuiiosity 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Popular  feeling  was  in- 
deed somewhat  excited  on  the  subject  of  Charley 
Potts;  but  Dr.  Brandi-am — a  gallant  gentleman 
in  his  way — set  that  matter  at  rest  very  quiclvly 
by  annomicing  that  Charley  and  Miss  Ludlow 
were  engaged,  and  were  shortly  to  be  married — 
information  which  was  graciously  received;  as 
indeed  the  most  distant  tidings  of  a  prospective 
wedding  always  are  received  by  small  communi- 
ties in  which  the  female  element  predominates. 
Dr.  Brandram  had  done  Geoffrey  good  service 
too,  by  his  half-made,  half-withheld  communica- 
tions respecting  the  beautifid  mistress  of  Elm 
Lodge,  whose  disappearance  had  been  so  sudden. 
She  had  not  recovered  her  confinement  so  well 
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as  he  had  hoped:  the  nen^ous  system  had  been 
greatly  shaken.  He  had  ordered  change :  a  tem- 
■povary  removal  from  home  was  frequently  of  great 
benefit.  Yes,  there  had  been  a  terrible  scene  vriih 
Mr.  Ludlow — that  was  quite  true :  the  non-medi- 
cal mind  was  hard  to  con^dnce  in  these  matters 
sometimes;  and  ]Mr.  Ludlow  had  been  hard  to 
manage.  But  a  quarrel  between  them? — O  dear 
no :  quite  a  mistake.  ]\irs.  Ludlow  left  home  by 
herself? — O  dear  no:  by  her  own  consent,  cer- 
tainly. She  perfectly  comprehended  the  necessity 
of  the  change,  and  was  ready  to  submit ;  while 
Ludlow  could  not  be  brought  to  see  it — that  was 
all.  "  I  assure  you,  my  dear  madam,"  the  doctor 
would  say  to  each  of  his  female  catechists,  "  I 
never  had  a  more  interesting  patient ;  and  I  never 
pitied  a  man  more  than  Ludlow  when  she  sank 
so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly.  I  really  feared  for 
Jiis  reason  then,  and  of  course  I  sent  him  away 
immediately.  A  little  change,  my  dear  madam, — 
a  little  change  in  these  cases  produces  a  wonder- 
ful effect — quite  wonderful !" 

"  But,    doctor,"   the    anxious    inquii-er   would 
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probably  say,  "  ^Ir.  Ludlow  never  saw  her  again 
after  slie  was  removed,  did  lie  ?" 

"Well,  indeed,  my  dear  madam, — jou.  see  I 
am  telling  professional  secrets ;  but  you  are  not 
like  other  women :  you  are  so  far  above  any  vul- 
gar cm'iosity,  and  I  laiow  I  may  rely  so  entirely 
on  your  discretion,  that  I  make  an  exception  in 
your  case, — they  never  did  meet.  You  see  these 
cases  are  so  uncertain ;  and  cerebral  disease  de- 
velopes  itself  so  rapidly,  that  before  any  favour- 
able change  took  place,  the  patient  sunk." 

"  Dear  me,  how  very  sad !  It  was  at  an  asy- 
lum, I  suppose?" 

"  Well,  my  dear  madam,  it  was  mider  private 
care — under  the  very  best  circrmistances,  I  assure 
you ;  but — you'll  excuse  me ;  this  is  entirely  con- 
fidential. And  now  to  return  to  your  dear  little 
boy." 

So  did  kind-hearted  Dr.  Brandi'am  lend  his 
aid  to  the  laying  of  the  ghost  of  scandal  at  Elm 
Lodge;  and  gi'adually  it  became  accepted  that 
!Mi's.  Ludlow  had  died  under  the  circumstances 
hinted  at  by  Dr.  Brandram. 
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"  It  is  rather  a  disadvantage  to  the  dear  child, 
Charley,  I  fear,"  sapiently  remarked  Miss  Til  to 
the  docile  Mr.  Potts  as  he  was  attending  her  on 
a  gardening  expedition,  holding  a  basket  while  she 
snipped  and  weeded,  and  looking  as  if  pipes  and 
beer  had  never  crossed  the  path  of  his  knowledge 
or  the  disc  of  his  imagination ;  "  people  wall  talk 
about  his  mother  having  died  in  a  Imiatic-asylum." 

"Suppose  they  do?"  asked  Charley  in  reply. 
"  That  sort  of  thing  does  not  harm  a  man ;  and" 
— here  the  honest  fellow's  face  darkened  and  his 
voice  fell — "  it  is  better  they  should  say  that  than 
the  truth.  I  think  that  can  always  be  hidden, 
Til.  The  poor  woman's  death  has  saved  us  all 
much;  but  it  has  been  the  greatest  boon  to  her 
child ;  for  now  no  one  need  ever  know,  and  least 
of  all  the  child  himself,  that  he  has  no  right  to 
bear  his  father's  name." 

"It  is  well  Geoff  is  not  a  rich  man,  with  a 
great  estate  to  leave  to  an  eldest  son,"  said  Til, 
pulling  at  an  obstinate  tuft  of  groundsel,  and  very 
anxious  to  prevent  any  suspicion  that  her  lover's 
words  had  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 
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"Well,"  said  Charley,  with  rather  a  gloomy 
smile,  "I'm  not  so  certain  of  that.  Til:  it's  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  ;  but  I'm  clear  that  it's  a  good  thing 
he's  not  a  irreat  man — in  the  ^nob'  sense  of  the 
word  I  mean — and  that  the  world  can  afford  to 
let  him  alone.  Here  comes  the  young  shaver — 
let's  go  and  talk  to  him."  And  Charley,  secretly 
pining  to  get  rid  of  the  basket,  laid  down  that 
obnoxious  burden,  and  went  across  the  grass-plat 
towards  the  nurse,  just  then  making  her  appear- 
ance from  the  house. 

"  Charley  is  always  right,"  said  Til  to  herself 
as  she  eradicated  the  last  obstinate  weed  in  the 
flower-bed  under  inspection,  and  rejoined  Mr. 
Potts;  from  which  observation  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  fitness  of  ]\iiss  Til  for  undertaking  that 
most  solemn  of  human  engagements — matrimony 
— will  be  fully  recognised.  There  are  women  who 
practically  apply  to  their  husbands  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Chiu-ch  Catechism,  in  wliich  duty  to 
God  is  defined ;  who  "  believe  in,  fear,  trust,  and 
love"  them  "  -with  all  their  hearts,  vdth  all  their 
minds,  with   all  their   souls,    and   with   all   their 
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strength ;"  and  Matilda  Ludlow,  tliougli  a  re- 
markably sensible  girl,  and  likely  enough  to  es- 
timate other  people  at  their  precise  value,  was 
rapidly  being  reduced  to  this  state  of  mind  about 
Charley,  who  was  at  all  events  much  less  un- 
worthy than  most  male  objects  of  female  devo- 
teeism. 

Mrs.  Ludlow  and  her  daughter  heard  pretty 
regularly  from  Geoff.  Of  com'se  his  letters  were 
misatisfactory ;  men's  letters  always  are,  except 
they  be  love-letters,  when  their  meanmg  is 
tempered  by  their  exclusiveness.  He  was  eager 
for  news  of  the  child;  but  he  never  referred  to 
the  past  in  any  other  respect,  and  he  said  Httle 
in  anticipation  of  the  future.  He  described  his 
travels,  reported  the  state  of  his  health,  and  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  for  his  mother's  comfort ;  and 
that  was  about  the  sum-total  of  these  literary 
productions,  which  no  doubt  were  highly  peni- 
tential performances  to  poor  Geoffrey. 

Spring  was  well  advanced  when  Charley  and  Til 
began  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  naming  a  time 
for  their  marriage.     The  house  at  Brompton  was 
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Still  "  on  their  hands,"  as  !Mrs.  Ludlow  was  fond 
of  saying,  while  in  her  secret  heart  she  would 
have  deeply  regretted  the  turning-up  of  an  eligi- 
ble tenant;  for  who  could  answer  for  the  habits 
and  manners  of  strangers,  or  tell  what  damage 
her  sacred  furniture  might  receive?  Charley 
proposed  to  Til  that  they  should  become  her  mo- 
ther's tenants,  and  urged  that  young  lady  to  con- 
sent to  a  speedy  marriage,  from  the  most  laudable 
economic  principles,  on  the  ground  that  under 
present  circumstances  he  was  idling  dreadfully, 
but  that  he  confidently  expected  that  marriage 
would  "settle  his  mind."  The  recent  date  of 
the  family  calamity  Charley  could  not  be  brought 
to  regard  as  a  reasonable  obstacle  to  his  wishes. 

"  Look  here,  Til,"  he  said ;  "  it  isn't  as  if  we 
were  swells,  you  know,  Avith  our  names,  ages,  and 
weights  in  the  Morning  Post,  and  our  addresses 
in  the  Red  Booh  What  need  we  care,  if  Geoff 
don't  mind? — and  he  won't,  God  bless  him! — the 
happier  we  are,  the  sooner  he'll  cease  to  be  miser- 
able; and  who's  to  know  or  to  care  whether  it's 
so  many  months  sooner  or  later  after  that  poor 
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woman's  death  ?  Besides,  consider  this,  Til ;  if 
we  wait  until  Geoff  comes  home,  a  wedding  and 
all  that  won't  be  pleasant  for  him :  vdW  it,  now  ? 
Pamful  associations  yon  know,  and  all  that.  I 
really  think,  for  Geoff's  sake,  we  had  better  get 
it  over." 

"Do  you  indeed,  Master  Charley?"  said  Til, 
with  a  smile  full  of  pert  drolleiy,  which  rendered 
her  exasperatingly  pretty.  "How  wonderfully 
considerate  you  are  of  Geoff;  and  how  man-el- 
lously  polite  to  describe  maiTving  me  as  ^getting 
it  over' !  No,  no,  Charley,"  she  continued,  seri- 
ously ;  "  it  cannot  be.  I  could  not  leave  mamma 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  house  and  the  child — 
at  least  not  yet.  Don't  ask  me ;  it  would  not  be 
right  towards  Geoff,  or  fair  to  my  mother.  You 
must  wait,  sir." 

And  the  crestfallen  Charley  knew  that  he 
must  wait,  and  acquiesced  with  a  very  bad  grace ; 
not  but  that  Mss  Til  would  have  been  horribly 
vexed  had  it  been  better. 

An  unexpected  auxiliary  was  about  this  time 
being  driven  by  fate  towards  Charley  Potts  in 
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the  person  of  Annie  Maurice.  She  had  been 
constant  and  regular  in  her  visits  to  Elm  Lodge, 
affectionate  and  respectful  in  her  demeanour  to 
^Irs.  Ludlow,  and  sisterly  in  her  confidence  to- 
wards Til.  The  hour  that  had  united  the  two 
girls  in  a  tie  of  common  responsibihty  towards 
Geoff  and  Margaret  had  witnessed  the  formation 
of  a  strong  and  lasting  friendship;  and  though 
Annie's  superior  refinement  and  higher  education 
raised  her  above  the  level  of  Matilda  Ludlow,  she 
was  not  more  than  her  equal  in  true  womanly 
worth.  They  passed  many  happy  hours  together 
in  converse  which  had  now  become  cheerful,  and 
their  companionship  was  strengthened  by  the  bond 
of  their  common  interest  in  Til's  absent  brother. 
Miss  Ludlow,  perhaps,  did  an  mifair  proportion 
of  the  talking  on  these  occasions ;  for  she  was  of 
the  gushing  order  of  girls,  though  she  did  not 
border  even  remotely  on  silhness.  By  common 
consent  they  did  not  speak  of  Margaret,  and  Til 
had  never  known  Arthur;  so  that  Annie  rarely 
talked  of  him,  always  sacredly  loved  and  remem- 
bered in  her  faithful  heart,  presented  as  her  friend 
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and  monitor — dead,  yet  speaking.  Annie  had 
been  more  silent  than  usual  lately,  and  had  looked 
sad  and  troubled;  and  it  chanced  that  on  the 
day  following  that  which  witnessed  Charley's  luck- 
less proposition,  Miss  Maurice  arrived  at  Elm 
Lodge  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual ;  and  ha^dng 
gained  a  private  audience  of  Til,  made  to  her  a 
somewhat  startling  revelation. 

The  conference  between  the  girls  lasted  long, 
and  its  object  took  Til  completely  by  surprise. 
Annie  Maurice  had  resolved  upon  lea^ang  Lord 
Beauport's  house,  and  she  had  come  to  ask  ]Mrs. 
Ludlow  to  receive  her.  She  told  Til  her  reasons, 
simply,  honestly,  and  plainly. 

"  I  cannot  Hve  in  the  house  with  Lionel  Brake- 
spere,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  have  no  friends  but  you. 
Geoffrey  and  I  were  always  friends,  and  my  dear 
Arthur  trusted  him,  and  knew  he  would  befriend 
me.  I  am  sure  if  he  were  living  now,  he  would 
counsel  me  to  do  what  I  am  doing.  I  have  often 
thought  if  he  had  had  any  idea  that  the  end  was 
so  near,  he  would  have  told  me,  if  any  difficulty 
came  in  my  way,  to  apply  for  aid  to  Geoffrey,  and 
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I  am  clear  that  I  am  doing  right  now.  I  have  no 
friends,  Til,  though  I  am  rich,"  Annie  repeated, 
with  a  more  bitter  smile  than  had  ever  flitted  over 
her  bright  face  in  former  days ;  "  and  I  have  no 
^  position'  to  keep  up.  I  cannot  go  and  Hve  in  a 
big  house  by  myself,  or  in  a  small  one  either,  for 
that  matter,  and  I  want  your  mother  to  let  me 
come  and  live  with  her  while  Geoffrey  is  away." 

Til  hesitated  before  she  replied.  She  saw  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement  which 
Annie  did  not ;  difficulties  arismg  from  the  differ- 
ence in  the  social  position  of  the  friends  Annie 
wished  to  leave,  and  those  she  wished  to  come  to. 

"  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  every 
thing  might  be  as  you  msh,"  she  said;  "but — 
Lady  Beauport  might  not  think  it  quite  the 
thing." 

"  Lady  Beauport  knows  I  will  not  remain  in 
her  house.  Til ;  and  she  ^\all  soon  see  as  plainly  as 
I  do  that  it  is  well  I  should  not.  The  choice  is 
between  me  and  her  son,  and  the  selection  is  not 
difficult.  Lionel  Brakespere  (I  cannot  call  him 
by  Arthur's  familiar  name)  and  I  are  not  on  speak- 
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ing  terms.  He  knows  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
his  crimes ;  not  only  those  known  to  his  family,  but 
those  which  he  thought  death  had  assisted  him  to 
hide.  I  might  have  concealed  my  knowledge  from 
him^  had  he  not  dared  to  insult  me  by  an  odious 
pretence  of  admiration,  which  I  resented  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul.  A  few  words  made  him  un- 
derstand that  the  safest  course  he  could  pursue 
was  to  abandon  such  a  pretence,  and  the  revelation 
filled  him  Avith  such  "WTath  and  hatred  as  only  such 
a  nature  could  feel.  Wliy  he  has  adopted  a  line 
of  behaviour  which  can  only  be  described  as  down- 
right savage  rudeness  —  so  evidently  intended  to 
diive  me  out  of  the  house,  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Beauport  themselves  see  it  in  that  light — I  am 
unable  to  comprehend.  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
that  he  and  his  mother  have  quarrelled  on  the 
matter ;  but  if  so,  he  has  had  the  best  of  it.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  use  in  discussing  it,  Til ;  my  home 
is  broken  up  and  gone  from  me;  and  if  your  mother 
vnll  not  take  me  mider  her  charge  mitil  Geoffrey 
comes  home,  and  advises  me  for  the  future,  I  must 
only  set  up  somewhere  with  a  companion  and  a  cat." 
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Annie  smiled,  but  very  sadly ;  then  slie  con- 
tinued : 

"And  now,  Til,  I'll  tell  you  how  we  will 
manage.  First,  we  will  get  the  mother's  leave, 
and  I  ^^^ll  invite  myself  on  a  visit  here,  to  act  as 
your  bridesmaid,  you  see,  and — " 

"Charley  has  been  talking  to  you,  Annie!"' 
exclaimed  Miss  Til,  starting  up  in  mingled  indig- 
nation and  amusement;  "I  see  it  all  now — you 
have  been  playing  into  each  other's  hands." 

"  No,  indeed,  Charley  never  said  a  word  to  me 
about  it,"  replied  Annie  seriously ;  "  though  I  am 
sure  if  he  had,  I  should  have  done  any  thing  he 
asked ;  but.  Til,  do  let  us  be  in  earnest, — I  am 
serious  in  this.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  scandal 
and  a  misery  of  this  business  of  my  removal  from 
Lord  Beauport's ;  and  if  I  can  come  here  to  be 
your  bridesmaid,  in  a  quiet  way,  and  remain  with 
your  mother  when  you  have  left  her,  it  will  seem 
a  natural  sort  of  arrangement,  and  I  shall  very 
soon,  heiress  though  I  am,  drop  out  of  the  me- 
mory of  the  set  in  which  I  have  lately  moved.  I 
am  sure  Geoffrey  will  be  pleased ;  and  you  know 
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that    dear    little   Arthur    is    quite   fond    of   me 
already." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  report  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  girls  in  fuller  detail.  Mss  Maurice 
carried  her  point ;  the  consent  of  ^Irs.  Ludlow  to 
the  proposed  arrangement  was  easily  gained ;  and 
one  day  the  fine  cari'iage  with  the  fine  coronets, 
which  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood when  Miss  Maurice  paid  her  first  visit  to 
Geoffrey  Ludlow's  bride,  deposited  that  young 
lady  and  her  maid  at  Elm  Lodge.  A  few  days 
later  a  more  modest  equipage  bore  away  INlr.  and 
]\irs.  Potts  on  the  first  stage  of  their  journey  of 
life. 

"  And  so,  my  dear  Annie,"  T\Tote  Geoffrey  to 
his  ex-pupil,  "you  are  estabhshed  in  the  quiet 
house  in  which  I  dreamed  dreams  once  on  a  time. 
I  continue  the  chilch'en's  phrase,  and  say  '  a  long 
time  ago.'  I  am  glad  to  think  of  you  there  with 
my  mother  and  my  poor  little  child.  If  you  were 
any  one  but  Annie  Maurice,  I  might  fear  that  you 
would  weary  of  the  confined  sphere  to  which  you 
have  gone ;  but,  then,  it  is  because  you  are  Annie 
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Maurice  that  you  are  there.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
whetlier  I  shall  ever  see  the  place  again,  which,  if 
ever  I  do  see  it,  I  must  look  upon  with  such  altered 
eyes.  God  knows :  it  will  be  long  first — for  I  am 
wofully  weak  still.  But  enough  of  me.  My  pic- 
tui-e  goes  on  splendidly.  AA^ien  it  is  finished  and 
sent  home  to  Stompff,  I  shall  stai't  for  Egypt.  I 
suppose  many  a  one  before  me  has  tried  to  find  the 
waters  of  Lethe  between  the  banks  of  Nile." 

Charley  Potts  and  Til  were  comfortably  settled 
in  the  house  at  Brompton,  where  Til  guarded  the 
household  gods  with  pious  care,  and  made  Charley 
uncommonly  comfortable  and  abnormally  orderly. 
'Mis.  Ludlow  and  her  yomig  guest  led  a  tranquil 
hfe  at  Elm  Lodge.  Annie  devoted  herself  to  the 
old  lady  and  the  child  with  a  skilful  tenderness 
partly  natural  to  her  and  partly  acqun-ed  by  the 
experiences  of  her  life  in  her  rm'al  home,  and 
within  the  scene  of  Caterham's  lengthened  and 
patient  suffermg.  The  child  loved  her  and  throve 
under  her  charge ;  and  the  old  lady  seemed  to  find 
her  "cross"  considerably  less  troublesome  within 
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the  influence  of  Annie's  tranquil  cheerfulness, 
strong  sense,  and  accommodating  disposition.  Tlie 
neighbourhood  had  taken  to  calling  vigorously  and 
pertinaciously  on  Mi^s.  Ludlow  and  ]Miss  Maurice. 
It  approved  highly  of  those  ladies ;  for  the  younger 
was  very  pleasant,  not  alarmingly  beautiful,  re- 
puted to  be  very  rich,  and  ackiiowdedged  not  to 
"  give  herself  airs ;"  while  the  elder  was  intensely 
respectable — after  the  fashion  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Lowbar ;  and  both  went  to  church  with  scrupulous 
regularity.  Dr.  Brandi'am  vras  even  more  cordial 
in  his  appreciation  of  Annie  than  he  had  been  m 
his  admiration  of  Margaret ;  and  the  star  of  Elm 
Lodge  was  quite  in  the  ascendant.  A  few  of  the 
members  of  the  great  world  whom  she  had  met  in 
the  celestial  sphere  of  St.  Barnabas  Square  found 
Annie  out  even  at  Elm  Lodge,  and  the  apparition 
of  other  coronets  than  that  of  the  Beauports  was 
not  unknown  in  the  salubrious  suburb.  Lady 
Beauport  visited  Miss  Maurice  but  rarely,  and  her 
advent  seldom  gave  Annie  pleasm-e.  The  gild's 
affectionate  and  generous  heart  was  pained  by  the 
alteration  which  she  marked  more  and  more  dis- 
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tinctly  each  time  that  she  saw  the  cold  and 
haughty  Countess,  on  whose  face  care  was  fast 
making  mai'ks  which  time  had  failed  to  impress. 

Sometimes  she  would  be  almost  silent  during 
her  short  visits,  on  which  occasions  Mi's.  Ludlow 
was  wont  to  disappear  as  soon  as  possible ;  some- 
times she  would  find  querulous  fault  with  Annie 
—  with  her  appearance  and  her  dress,  and  her 
"throwing  herself  away."  Sometimes  Annie  felt 
that  she  was  endeavouiing  to  tui'n  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  dii'ection  of  Lionel;  but  that  she  in- 
variably resisted.  •  It  chanced  one  day,  however, 
that  she  could  not  succeed  in  preventing  Lady 
Beauport  from  talldng  of  him.  Time  had  tra- 
velled on  since  Aimie  had  taken  up  her  abode 
at  Elm  Lodge,  and  the  summer  was  weaning ;  the 
legislative  labours  of  the  Houses  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Beauport  were  about 
to  leave  town.  This  time  the  Countess  had  come 
to  say  good-bye  to  Annie,  whom  she  found  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  a  general  flitting  of  the 
Ehn-Lodge  household  to  the  seaside  for  the  au- 
tumn.    Annie  was  in  blooming  health,  and  her 
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usual  agreeable  sj)irits — a  strong  contrast  to  the 
faded,  jaded,  cross-looking  woman  wlio  said  to 
her  complainingly, 

"  Really,  Annie,  I  think  you  might  have  come 
with  us,  and  left  your  friends  here  to  find  their 
autumnal  amusements  for  themselves;  you  know 
how  much  Lord  BeaujDort  and  I  wished  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Annie  gently,  "  I  know  you  are 
both  very  kind ;  but  it  cannot  be.  You  saw  that 
yourself,  dear  Lady  Beauj)ort,  and  consented  to 
my  entering  on  so  different  a  life.  You  see  I 
CDuld  not  combine  the  two;  and  I  have  new 
duties  now — " 

'^  Nonsense,  Annie !"  said  Lady  Beauport 
angrily.  "  You  will  not  come  because  of  Lionel, 
— that  is  the  truth.  Well,  he  is  not  to  be  at 
home  at  all;  he  is  going  away  to  a  number  of 
places:  he  likes  any  place  better  than  home,  I 
think.  I  cannot  understand  why  you  and  he 
should  disagree  so  much;  but  if  it  must  be  so, 
I  suppose  it  must.  However,  you  will  not  meet 
him  now."  And  Lady  Beauport  actually  con- 
descended to  reiterate  her  request;  but  she  had 
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no   success.     Annie   had   resolutely  broken  with 
the  old  life,  which  had  never   suited  her  fresh, 
genial,  simple   tastes;    and   she   was   determined 
not  to  renew  the   tie.     She  knew  that  she  was 
not  in  any  true  sense  necessary  to  Lady  Beau- 
port's  happiness ;  she  was  not  ungrateful  for  such 
kindness  as  she  had  received ;  but  she  was  a  sen- 
sible girl,  and  she  made  no   mistake    about  her 
ovai  value,  and  the  true  direction  in  wdiich  her 
duty,  her  vocation  lay.     So  she  steadily  declined ; 
but  so  gently  that  no  offence  was  taken ;    and 
made   inquiry  for  Lord  Beauport.     The  worried 
expression  which  had  gradually  marred  the  high- 
bred repose  of  Lady  Beauport's  face  increased  as 
she  replied,  and  there  was  a  Idnd  of  involuntaiy 
confidence   in   her   manner   which   struck  Annie 
mth  a  new  and   painful   surprise.     Lord  Beau- 
port  was  well,  she  said ;  but  he  was  not  in  good 
spirits.      Things  seemed  to  be  wrong  mtli  them 
somehow  and  out  of  joint.     Then  the  elder  lady, 
seeing  in  the   face   of  her   young   listener   such 
true  sympathy,  thawed  suddenly  from  her  habitual 
proud  reserve,  and  poui'ed  out  the  bitterness  of 
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her  disappointment  and  vain  regret.  There  was 
a  tone  of  reproach  against  Annie  mingled  with 
her  complaint,  which  the  girl  pityingly  passed 
over.  If  Annie  had  but  liked  Lionel ;  if  she 
would  but  have  tried  to  attract  him,  and  keep 
him  at  home,  all  might  have  been  well :  but 
Annie  had  imbibed  poor  Arthur's  prejudices ;  and 
surely  never  were  parents  so  unfortunate  as  she 
and  the  Earl  in  the  mutual  dislike  which  existed 
between  their  children.  Lady  Beauport  did  not 
want  to  justify  Lionel  enth'ely — of  course  not; 
but  she  thought  he  might  have  had  a  better 
chance  given  him  in  the  first  instance.  Now  he 
had  greatly  deteriorated — she  saw  that :  she  could 
not  deny  it;  and  her  "granted  prayer"  for  his 
retm-n  had  not  brought  her  happiness. 

Annie  listened  to  all  this  with  a  swelling 
heart.  A  vision  floated  before  her  tearful  eyes 
of  the  lost  son,  who  had  been  so  little  loved,  so 
Ughtly  prized ;  whose  place  the  brother  preferred 
before  him  had  taken  and  disgraced ;  and  a  ter- 
rible sense  of  retribution  came  into  her  mind. 
Too   late   the  father,  and  mother  were   learning 
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how  true  his  judgment  had  been,  and  how  valu- 
able his  silent  influence.  Time  could  only  en- 
grave that  lesson  more  and  more  deeply  on  their 
hearts;  experience  could  only  embitter  it  —  its 
sting  was  never  to  be  withdrawn.  They  had 
chosen  between  the  two,  and  their  choice,  like 
Esau's,  was  "profane."  Lady  Beauport  spoke 
more  and  more  bitterly  as  she  proceeded.  The 
softening  touch  of  grief  was  not  upon  her — only 
the  rankling  of  disappointment  and  mortification ; 
only  the  stmg  of  a  son's  ingratitude,  of  discover- 
ing that  in  retui'n  for  the  sacrifice  of  principle, 
self-respect,  and  dignity  to  which  she  had  con- 
sented for  Lionel's  sake,  she  had  not  received 
even  the  poor  return  of  a  semblance  of  affection 
or  consideration. 

The  hardness  of  Lionel's  nature  was  shown 
in  every  tiling  his  mother  said  of  him — the  utter 
want  of  feeling,  the  deadness  of  soul.  Annie  felt 
very  sad  as  she  listened  to  Lady  Beauport's  me- 
lancholy account  of  the  hfe  they  had  fallen  into 
at  the  great  house.  She  was  oppressed  by  the 
sense  of  the  strangeness  of  the  events  which  had 
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befallen,  and  in  wliicli  the  Countess  had,  all  un- 
consciously, so  deep  an  interest.  It  was  veiy  sad 
and  strange  to  remember  that  she  was  detaihng 
the  conduct  of  the  man  whose  baseness  had  en- 
abled Margaret  to  lay  Geoffrey's  life  in  ruins  under 
Geoffrey's  own  roof.  It  was  tenible  to  Annie  to 
feel  that  in  her  knowledge  there  was  a  secret 
which  might  so  easily  have  been  di^Tllged  at  any 
moment,  and  which  would  have  afflicted  the  vexed 
and  mortified  woman  before  her  more  deeply  than 
any  thing  that  had  occurred.  Lady  Beauport  was 
not  tender-hearted;  but  she  was  a  high-mmded 
gentlewoman,  and  would  have  been  shamed  and 
stricken  to  the  soul  had  she  discovered  the  base- 
ness of  her  son  in  this  j)articular  instance.  She 
had  fondly  flattered  herself  into  a  belief  that  the 
crime  which  had  been  so  inadequately  punished 
was  only  a  folly ;  but  there  was  no  possibihty  of 
such  a  reading  of  this  one,  and  Annie  was  glad 
to  think  that  at  least  the  pang  of  this  knowledge 
was  spared  to  Lady  Beauport.  She  could  say 
nothino^  to  comfort  her.  In  her  inmost  heart  she 
had  an  uneasy,  unexplained  sense  that  it  was  all 
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the  just  retribution  for  the  conduct  of  Ai'thur's 
parents  towards  him,  and  hopelessness  for  the  fu- 
ture of  a  family  of  which  Lionel  formed  a  member 
took  possession  of  her. 

"  He  is  so  disagreeable,  so  selfish,  Annie,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Beauport,  "  and  O  so  slangy ;  and  you 
know  how  his  father  hates  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  It  is  better  that  he  should  be  away,  then,  for 
a  little,"  said  Annie,  trying  to  be  soothing,  and 
failing  lamentably. 

"Well,  perhaps  it  is,"  said  Lady  Beauport; 
^^  and  yet  that  seems  hard  too,  when  I  longed  so 
much  for  his  return,  and  when  now  he  has  every 
thing  he  wants.  Of  course,  when  he  was  only  a 
second  son,  he  had  excuses  for  discontent;  but 
now  he  has  none,  and  yet  he  is  never  satisfied. 
I  sometimes  think  he  is  ill  at  ease,  and  fancies 
people  are  thinking  about  the  past,  who  don't 
even  know  any  thing  about  it,  and  would  not 
trouble  themselves  to  resent  it  if  they  did.  But 
his  father  does  not  agree  with  me,  Annie:  he 
■vnll  not  give  Lionel  credit  for  any  thing  good. 
I  cannot  make  out  Lord  Beauport :  he  is  much 
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more  cold  and  stern  towards  Lionel  than  he  need 
bcj  for  he  is  not  so  careless  and  inconsiderate  to- 
wards his  father  as  he  is  towards  me.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  up  poor  Arthur's  notions  now,  and 
to  judge  Lionel  as  severely  as  he  did.  He  does 
not  say  much ;  but  things  are  uncomfortable  be- 
tween them,  and  Lord  Beauport  is  altered  in  every- 
way. He  is  silent  and  dispirited;  and  do  you 
know,  Annie,  I  think  he  grieves  for  Arthur  more 
than  he  did  at  first  f ' 

Distress  and  perplexity  were  in  Lady  Beau- 
port's  face  and  voice,  and  they  went  to  Annie's 
gentle  heart. 

"  Try  not  to  think  so  much  of  it,"  she  said ; 
"  circumstances  may  alter  considerably  when 
Lionel  gets  more  settled  at  home,  and  Lord 
Beauport  has  had  time  to  get  over  the  irrita- 
tion which  his  return  occasioned  him." 

"He  resents  your  having  left  us  more  bit- 
terly than  any  thing,  Annie.  He  constantly 
speaks  of  you  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise,  and 
wishes  you  back  with  us.  And  so  do  I,  my  dear, 
sodoL" 
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Annie  was  amazed.  Tears  were  in  Lady 
Beauport's  eyes,  and  a  tremble  in  her  voice. 
Dui'ing  all  the  period  of  Annie's  residence  in  her 
house,  the  Countess  had  never  shown  so  much 
feeling  towards  her,  had  never  suffered  her  to 
feel  herself  of  so  much  importance.  The  sterling 
merit  of  the  girl,  ,her  self-denial,  her  companion- 
able qualities,  had  never  before  met  vdih  so  much 
recognition ;  and  a  thrill  of  gratification  passed 
through  her  as  she  felt  that  she  was  missed  and 
valued  in  the  home  whence  Lionel's  conduct  had 
driven  her. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said,  "  that  Lord  Beau- 
port  thinks  and  speaks  so  kindly  of  me — indeed, 
he  was  always  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  him  and  you." 

"  Then  why  will  you  not  come  to  us,  Annie  ? 
Why  do  you  prefer  these  new  friends  to  us  ?" 

'^  I  do  not,"  she  answered ;  "  but  as  things 
have  been,  as  they  are,  it  is  better  I  should  not 
be  in  a  position  possibly  to  estrange  the  father 
and  son  still  more.  If  I  were  in  the  house,  it 
would   only  furnish  him   with    an   excuse  to  re- 
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main  away,  and  cause  Lord  Beauport  additional 
anxiety." 

Annie  knew  that  she  must  appear  strangely 
obstinate  to  Lady  Beauport;  but  it  could  not  be 
helped;  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  explain. 
The  visit  of  the  Countess  was  a  long  one ;  and 
Annie  gathered  from  her  farther  confidences  that 
her  dissatisfaction  with  Lionel  was  not  her  only 
trouble.  The  future  was  not  bright  before  Lady 
Beauport.  The  charms  of  the  w^orld  were  fading 
in  her  estimation;  society  was  losing  its  allure- 
ments, not  imder  the  chastening  of  a  wholesome 
grief,  but  under  the  corroding,  disenchanting  in- 
fluence of  bitterness  and  disappointment.  She 
looked  aged  and  wearied;  and  before  she  and 
Annie  parted  that  day,  she  had  acknowledged  to 
the  girl  that  she  dreaded  the  prospect  before  her, 
and  had  no  confidence  in  her  only  son,  or  in  his 
line  of  conduct  towards  her  in  the  event  of  Lord 
Beauport's  death.  The  Earl's  words  to  his  -^^ife 
had  been  prophetic, — in  Caterham's  death  there 
had  been  but  the  beginning  of  sorrow. 

Annie   stood    sadly   at    the   house -door,   and 
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watched  the  carriage  as  it  rolled  away  and  bore 
Lady  Beauport  out  of  her  sight,  as  it  bears  her 
out  of  this  history. 

"  This  is  the  man,"  she  thought,  "  whom  she 
would  have  remorselessly  made  me  marry,  and 
been  insensible  to  the  cruel  wrong  she  would  have 
done  to  me.  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  that 
boundless,  blind  egotism  of  mothers !  Li  one 
breath  she  confesses  that  he  makes  her  miserable, 
and  admits  his  contemptible,  wretched  nature, 
though  she  knows  little  of  its  real  evil;  in  the 
next  she  complains  that  I  did  not  tie  myself  to 
the  miserable  destiny  of  being  his  wife  !" 

Then  Annie  turned  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  went  over  to  the  window,  through  whose 
panes  Margaret's  wistful,  weary  gaze  had  been 
so  often  and  so  long  directed.  She  leaned  one 
round  fair  arm  against  the  glass,  and  laid  her 
sleek  bro^vn  head  upon  it,  musingly : 

"I  wonder  when  liome  will  really  come  for 
me,"  she  thought.  "  I  wonder  where  I  shall  go 
to,  and  what  I  shall  do,  when  I  must  leave  this. 
I    wonder   if  little   Arthur    tniII    miss    me   ver}- 
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much  when   I   go    away,    after    Geofirey   comes 
back." 

Geoffrey  Ludlow's  letters  to  his  mother  and 
sister  were  neither  numerous  nor  voluminous,  but 
they  w^ere  explicit ;  and  the  anxious  hearts  at  home 
gradually  began  to  feel  more  at  rest  about  the 
absent  one  so  dear  to  them  all.  He  had  written 
with  much  kindness  and  sympathy  on  the  occasion 
of  Til's  marriage,  and  they  had  all  felt  what  a 
testimony  to  his  unselfish  nature  and  his  generous 
heart  his  letter  was.  With  what  pangs  of  me- 
mory,— what  keen  revivals  of  vain  longing  love 
and  cruel  grief  for  the  beautiful  woman  who  had 
gone  down  into  her  grave  mth  the  full  ardour 
of  his  passionate  devotion  still  clinging  around 
her, — what  desperate  struggles  against  the  weai'i- 
ness  of  sphit  which  made  every  thing  a  burden 
to  him, —  Geoffrey  had  ^\Titten  the  warm  frank 
letter  over  which  Til  had  cried,  and  Charley  had 
glowed  with  pleasure,  the  recipients  never  kneAV. 
There  was  one  who  guessed  them, —  one  who 
seemed  to  herself  intuitively  to  reahse  them  all, 
to   weigh   and   measui'e   every  movement   of  the 
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strong  heart  which  had  so  much  ado  to  keep 
itself  from  breaking,  far  away  in  the  distant 
countries,  until  time  should  have  had  sufficient 
space  in  which  to  work  its  inevitable  cure.  ^irs. 
Potts  showed  her  brother's  letter  to  Annie  Maurice 
with  infinite  dehght,  on  that  memorable  day  when 
she  made  her  first  visit,  as  a  married  woman,  to 
Ehn  Lodcre.  The  flutter  and  excitement  of  so 
special  an  occasion  makes  itself  felt  amid  all  the 
other  flutters  and  excitements  of  that  period  which 
is  the  great  epoch  in  a  woman's  life.  The  de- 
lights of  "  a  home  of  one's  own"  are  never  so  truly 
realised  as  when  the  bride  returns,  as  a  guest,  to 
the  home  she  has  left  for  ever  as  an  inmate.  It 
may  be  much  more  luxurious,  much  more  im- 
portant, much  more  wealthy;  but  it  is  not  hers, 
and,  above  all,  it  is  not  "  his ;"  and  the  little  sense 
of  strangeness  is  felt  to  be  an  exquisite  and  a 
new  pleasm-e.  Til  was  just  the  sort  of  girl  to 
feel  this  to  the  fullest,  though  her  "own"  house 
was  actually  her  "  old"  home,  and  she  had  never 
been  a  resident  at  Elm  Lodge :  but  the  house  at 
Brompton  had  a  thousand  charms  now  which  Til 
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had  never  found  in  it  before,  and  on  "whicli  she 
expatiated  eagerly  to  Mrs.  Ludlow,  while  Annie 
Maurice  was  reading  Geoffrey's  letter.  She  was 
very  pale  when  she  handed  it  back  to  Til,  and 
there  were  large  tears  standing  in  her  full  brown 
eyes. 

"Isn't  it  a  delightful  letter,  Annie?"  asked 
Mrs.  Potts ;  "  so  kind  and  genial ;  so  exactly  like 
dear  old  Geoff." 

"Yes,"  Annie  replied,  very  softly;  "it  is  in- 
deed. Til ;  it  is  very  like  Geoffrey." 

Then  Annie  went  to  look  after  little  Arthur, 
and  left  the  mother  and  daughter  to  their  delight- 
ful confidential  talk. 

Wlien  the  party  from  Elm  Lodge  were  at  the 
seaside,  after  Til's  marriage,  Annie  began  to  write 
pretty  regularly  to  Geoffrey,  who  was  then  in 
Egypt.  She  was  always  thinking  of  him,  and  of 
how  his  mind  was  to  be  roused  from  its  grief,  and 
once  more  interested  in  life.  She  felt  that  he  was 
labouring  at  his  art  for  money,  and  because  he 
desired  to  secure  the  future  of  those  dear  to  him, 
in  the  sense  of  duty,  but  that  for  him  the  fame 
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which  he  was  rapidly  winning  was  very  little 
worth,  and  the  glory  was  quite  gone  out  of  life, 
— ^gone  down,  with  the  golden  hair  and  the  violet 
eyes,  into  the  dust  which  was  lying  upon  them. 
Annie,  who  had  never  known  a  similar  grief, 
understood  his  in  all  its  intricacies  of  suffering, 
with  the  intuitive  comprehension  of  the  heart, 
which  happily  stands  many  a  woman  instead  of 
intellectual  gifts  and  the  learning  of  experience; 
and  knowing  this,  the  girl,  whose  unselfish  spirit 
read  the  heart  of  her  early  friend,  but  never 
questioned  her  own,  sought  with  all  her  simple 
and  earnest  zeal  how  to  "  cui'e  him  of  his  cruel 
wound."  His  picture  had  been  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Academy,  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
year,  and  Annie  had  written  to  him  enthusiasti- 
cally about  it,  as  his  mother  had  also  done ;  but 
she  counted  nothing  upon  this.  Geoffrey  was 
wearily  pleased  that  they  were  pleased  and  gra- 
tified, but  that  was  all.  His  hand  did  its  work, 
but  the  soul  was  not  there;  and  as  he  was  now 
working  amid  the  ruins  of  a  dead  world,  and  a 
nation  passed  away  in  the  early  youth  of  time. 
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his  mood  was  congenial  to  it,  and  he  gi'ew  to  hke 
the  select  lapse  of  the  sultry  desert  life,  and  to 
rebel  less  and  less  against  his  fate,  m  the  distant 
land  where  every  thing  was  strange,  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  a  touch  upon  the  torturing  nerves 
of  association.  All  this  Annie  Maurice  di\ined, 
and  turned  constantly  in  her  mind;  and  amidst 
the  numerous  duties  to  which  she  devoted  herself 
with  the  quiet  steadiness  which  was  one  of  her 
strongest  characteristics,  she  thought  incessantly 
of  Geoffrey,  and  of  how  the  cloud  was  to  be  lifted 
from  him.  Her  hfe  was  a  busy  one,  for  all  the 
real  cares  of  the  household  rested  upon  her.  ^Ii's. 
Ludlow  had  been  an  admirable  manager  of  her 
own  house,  and  in  her  ovm  sphere,  but  she  did 
not  understand  the  scale  on  which  Elm  Lodge 
had  been  maintained  even  in  Margaret's  time, 
and  that  which  Miss  Maurice  estabhshed  was 
altogether  beyond  her  reach.  The  old  lady  was 
very  happy;  that  was  quite  evident.  She  and 
Annie  agreed  admirably.  The  younger  lady 
studied  her  peculiarities  with  the  utmost  care 
and  forbearance,  and  the  "  cross"  sat  Hghtly  now. 
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She  was  growing  old ;  and  what  she  did  not  see 
she  had  lost  the  faculty  of  grieving  for;  and 
Geoffrey  was  well,  and  winnmg  fame  and  money. 
It  seemed  a  long  time  ago  now  since  she  had 
regarded  her  daughter-in-law's  furniture  and  dress 
^vith  en\y,  and  speculated  upon  the  remote  pos- 
sibility of  some  day  driving  in  her  son's  carriage. 

Lirs.  Ludlow  had  a  caiTiage  always  at  her 
service  now,  and  the  most  cheerful  of  companions 
in  her  daily  drive;  for  she,  Annie,  and  the  child 
made  country  excursions  every  afternoon,  and  the 
only  time  the  girl  kept  for  her  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment was  that  devoted  to  her  early-morning  rides. 
Some  of  the  earliest  among  the  loungers  by  the 
sad  sea-waves  grew  accustomed  to  observe,  with  a 
sense  of  admiration  and  pleasure,  the  fresh  fair 
face  of  Annie  ^laui'ice,  as,  flushed  with  exercise 
and  blooming  like  a  rose  in  the  morning  an-,  she 
would  dismount  at  the  door  of  her  "  marine  -villa," 
where  a  wee  toddling  child  always  awaited  her 
coming,  who  was  iimnediately  lifted  to  her  saddle, 
and  indulged  with  a  few  gentle  pacings  up  and 
down   before  the  windows,  whence   an   old  lady 
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would  watch  the  group  with  grave  dehght.  ^Irs. 
Ludlow  ^vrote  all  these  and  many  more  particulars 
of  herliappy  life  to  her  absent  son ;  and  sometimes 
Annie  wondered  whether  those  cheerful  garrulous 
letters,  in  which  the  unconscious  mother  showed 
Geoffrey  so  plainly  how  little  she  realised  his  state 
of  mind,  increased  his  sense  of  loneliness.  Then 
she  bethought  her  of  wTiting  to  Geoffrey  con- 
stantly about  the  child.  She  knew  how  he  had 
loved  the  baby  in  happier  times,  and  she  never 
wronged  the  heart  she  knew  so  well  by  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  disgrace  and  calamity  which  had 
befallen  him  had  changed  this  deep-dwelhng  sen- 
timent, or  included  the  motherless  child  in  its 
fatal  gloom.  She  had  not  spoken  of  little  Arthur 
in  her  earlier  letters  more  than  cursorily,  assuring 
his  father  that  the  child  was  well  and  thriving; 
but  now  that  time  was  going  over,  and  the  httle 
boy's  intellect  was  unfolding,  she  caught  at  the 
legitimate  source  of  interest  for  Geoffrey,  and 
consulted  him  eagerly  and  continuously  about  her 
little  protege  and  pupil. 

The  autumn  passed  and  the  -^^inter  came ;  and 
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Mrs.  Ludlow,  her  grandchild,  and  Annie  Maurice 
were  settled  at  Elm  Lodge.  Annie  had  taken 
anew  to  her  painting,  and  Geoffrey's  deserted 
studio  had  acrain  an  inmate.  Hither  would  come 
Charley  Potts — a  genial  gentleman  still,  but  with 
much  added  steadiness  and  scrupulously-neat  at- 
tune. The  wholesome  subjugation  of  a  happy  mar- 
riage was  agreeing  wonderfully  with  Charley,  and 
his  faith  in  Til  was  perfectly  unbounded.  He 
was  a  model  of  punctuality  now;  and  when  he 
''  did  a  turn"  for  Annie  in  the  paintmg-room,  he 
brushed  his  coat  before  encountering  the  unar- 
tistic  world  outside  with  a  cheerful  scrupulous- 
ness, at  which,  in  the  days  of  Caroline  and  the 
beer-signals,  he  would  have  derisively  mocked. 
Another  visitor  was  not  infrequent  there,  though 
he  had  needed  much  coaxing  to  induce  him  to 
come,  and  had  winced  from  the  sight  of  Geoff  s 
ghostly  easel  on  liis  first  visit  with  keen  and  per- 
ceptible pain. 

A  strong  mutual  liking  existed  between  Wil- 
liam Bowker  and  Annie  Maurice.  Each  had  re- 
cognised the   sterling  value   of  the  other  on  the 
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memorable  occasion  of  their  first  meeting;  and 
the  rough  exterior  of  Bowker  being  less  percep- 
tible then  than  under  ordinary  circumstanceSj  it 
had  never  jarred  with  Annie's  taste  or  offended 
against  her  sensibilities.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  these  two  incongruous  persons  became  great 
friends;  and  William  Bowker — always  a  gentle- 
man in  the  presence  of  any  -woman  in  whom  he 
recognised  the  soul  of  a  lady — passed  many  hours 
such  as  he  had  never  thought  life  could  again  give 
him  in  his  dear  old  friend's  deserted  home.  Mss 
Maurice  had  no  inadequate  idea  of  the  social 
duties  which  her  wealth  imposed  upon  her,  and 
she  discharged  them  with  the  conscientiousness 
which  lent  her  character  its  combined  firmness 
and  sweetness.  But  all  her  delight  was  in  her 
adopted  home,  and  in  the  child,  for  whom  she 
thought  and  planned  with  almost  maternal  fore- 
sight and  quite  maternal  affection.  William  Bow- 
ker also  delighted  in  the  boy,  and  would  have 
expended  an  altogether  unreasonable  portion  of 
his  slender  substance  upon  indigestible  eatables 
and  curiously-ingenious  and  destructible  toys  but 
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for  Annie's  prohibition,  to  wliicli  he  yielded  loyal 
obedience.  Many  a  talk  had  the  strangely-as- 
sorted pair  of  friends  as  they  watched  the  child's 
play;  and  they  generally  ran  on  Geoffrey,  or  if 
they  rambled  off  from  him  for  a  while,  returned 
to  him  through  strange  and  tortuous  ways.  Not 
one  of  Geoff's  friends  forgot  him,  or  ceased  to  miss 
him,  and  to  wish  him  back  among  them.  Not 
one  of  "  the  boys"  but  had  grieved  in  his  simple 
uncultivated  way  over  the  only  half-understood 
domestic  calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  "  old 
Geoff ;"  but  time  has  passed,  and  they  had  begun 
to  talk  more  of  his  pictures  and  less  of  himself. 
It  was  otherwise  mth  Bowker,  whose  actual  asso- 
ciates were  few,  though  liis  spirit  of  camaradene 
was  unbounded.  He  had  always  loved  Geoffrey 
Ludlow  with  a  peculiar  affection,  in  which  there 
had  been  an  unexplained  foreboding ;  and  its  full 
and  terrible  realisation  had  been  a  gi'eat  epoch  in 
the  life  of  William  Bowker.  It  had  broken  up 
the  sealed  fountams  of  feeling ;  it  had  driven  him 
away  from  the  grave  of  the  past ;  it  had  brought 
his  strong  sympathies  and  strong  sense  into  ac- 
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tion,  and  had  effected  a  moral  revolution  in  tlie 
lonely  man,  who  had  been  soured  by  trouble  only 
in  appearance,  but  in  whom  the  pure  sweet  springs 
of  the  life  of  the  heart  still  existed.  Now  he 
began  to  weary  for  Geoffrey.  He  dreaded  to  see 
his  friend  sinking  into  the  hstlessness  and  dreari- 
ness which  had  wasted  his  own  life;  and  Geof- 
frey's material  prosperity,  strongly  as  it  contrasted 
with  the  poverty  and  neglect  which  had  been  his 
own  lot,  did  not  enter  into  Bowkei's  calculations 
with  any  reassuring  effect. 

"  Does  Geoffrey  never  fix  any  time  for  his 
return?"  asked  William  Bowker  ofMss  Maurice 
one  summer  evening  when  they  were  slowly 
pacing  about  the  lawn  at  Elm  Lodge,  after  the 
important  ceremonial  of  little  Arthin-'s  coucher  had 
been  performed. 

"No,"  said  Annie  with  a  quick  and  painful 
blush. 

"  I  wish  he  would,  then,"  said  Bowker.  "  He 
has  been  away  quite  long  enough  now;  and  he 
ought  to  come  home  and  face  his  duties  like  a 
man,  and  thank  God  that  he  has  a  home,  and 
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duties  which  don't  all  centre  in  himself.  If  they 
did,  the  less  he  observed  them  the  better."  This 
with  a  touch  of  the  old  bitterness,  rarely  apparent 
now.  Annie  did  not  answer,  and  Bowker  went 
on : 

"  His  mother  wants  him,  his  child  wants  him, 
and  for  that  matter  Mrs.  Potts's  child  wants  him 
too.  Charley  talks  some  nonsense  about  waiting 
to  baptise  the  little  girl  until  Geoff  comes  home 
^  with  water  from  the  Jordan,'  said  Master  Charley, 
bemg  uncertain  in  his  geography,  and  having 
some  confused  notion  about  some  sacred  river. 
However,  if  we  could  only  get  him  home,  he 
micjht  bottle  a  little  of  the  Nile  for  us  instead. 
I  really  wish  he'd  come.  I  want  to  know  how 
far  he  has  really  lived  down  his  trouble ;  I  can't 
bear  to  think  that  it  may  conquer  and  spoil  him." 

"It  has  not  done  that;  it  won't  do  that — no 
fear  of  it,"  said  Annie  eagerly;  "I  can  tell  from 
his  letters  that  Geoffrey  is  a  strong  man  again, 
— stronger  than  he  has  ever  been  before." 

"  He  needs  to  be.  Miss  Maurice,"  said  William, 
with  a  short,  kind,  somiding  laugh,  "  for  Geoffrey's 
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nature  is  not  strong.  I  don't  tliink  I  ever  knew 
a  weaker  man  but  one — " 

He  paused,  but  Annie  made  no  remark.  Pre- 
sently he  fell  to  talking  of  tlie  child  and  his  like- 
ness to  Geoffrey,  which  was  very  strong  and  very 
striking. 

"There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  poor  mother  in 
him,"  said  Bowker ;  "  I  am  glad  of  it.  The  less 
there  is  before  Geoffrey's  eyes  when  he  returns  to 
remind  him  of  the  past  the  better." 

"And  yet,"  said  Annie  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  something  troubled  in  her  manner,  "I  have 
often  thought  if  he  returned,  and  I  saw  his  meet- 
ing with  the  child,  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to 
watch  him  looking  for  a  trace  of  the  dead  in  little 
Arthur's  face,  and  not  finding  it,  to  know  that  he 
felt  the  world  doubly  empty." 

Her  face  was  half  averted  from  Bowker  as  she 
spoke,  and  he  looked  at  her  curiously  and  long. 
He  marked  the  sudden  flush  and  pallor  of  her 
cheek,  and  the  hurry  in  her  words ;  and  a  bright 
unusual  light  came  into  William  Bowker's  eyes. 
He  only  said. 
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"  Ay — that  would  indeed  be  a  pang  the  more." 
And  a  few  minutes  later  he  took  his  leave. 

"Charley,"  said  Mr.  Bowker  to  ]Mr.  Potts, 
three  or  four  days  afterwards,  as  he  stood  before 
that  gentleman's  easel,  criticising  the  performance 
upon  it  with  his  accustomed  science  and  freedom, 
"  why  don't  you  get  your  wife  to  write  to  Geof- 
frey, and  make  him  come  home?  He  ought  to 
come,  you  know,  and  it's  not  for  you  or  me  to 
remonstrate  with  him.  Women  do  these  things 
better  than  men;  they  can  handle  sores  without 
hm'ting  them,  and  pull  at  heartstrings  without 
maldng  them  crack.  There's  his  mother,  growing 
old,  you  know ;  and  wantmg  to  see  him ;  and  the 
cliild's  a  fine  young  shaver  now,  and  his  father 
ought  to  know  something  of  him,  eh,  Charley, 
what  do  you  think  ?" 

"You're  about  right,  old  fellow,  that's  what 
I  think.  Til  often  talks  about  it,  particularly 
since  the  baby  was  born,  and  wonders  how  Geof- 
frey can  stay  away;  but  I  suppose  if  his  ow^ii 
child  won't  bring  liim  home,  ours  can't  be  ex- 
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pected  to  do  it ;  eh,  William  ?  Til  doesn't  think 
of  that,  you  see." 

"I  see,"  said  ]Mr.  Bowker,  mth  a  smile.  "But, 
Charley,  do  you  just  get  Til  to  write  to  Geoffrey, 
and  tell  him  his  mother  is  not  as  strong  as  she 
used  to  be,  and  that  the  care  of  her  and  the 
child  is  rather  too  much  of  a  responsibility  to  rest 
upon  Mss  Maurice's  shoulders,  and  I  think  Geof- 
frey will  see  the  matter  in  the  time  light,  and 
come  home  at  once." 

Charley  promised  to  obey  ^ir.  Bowker's  in- 
junction, premising  that  he  must  first  "talk  it 
over  with  Til."  William  made  no  objection  to 
this  perfectly  proper  arrangement,  and  felt  no 
uneasiness  respecting  the  result  of  the  conjugal 
discussion.  He  walked  away  smiling,  congratu- 
lating himself  on  having  done  "rather  a  deep 
thing,"  and  full  of  visions  in  which  Geoffrey 
played  a  part  which  would  have  considerably  asto- 
nished him,  had  its  nature  been  revealed  to  him. 

Six  weeks  after  the  conversation  between  ^Mr. 
Bowker  and  Mr.  Potts,  a  foreign  letter  in  Geof- 
frey's hand  reached  Mrs.  Ludlow.      She  hardly 
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gave  herself  time  to  read  it  through,  before  she 
sought  to  impart  its  tidings  to  Annie.  The  young 
lady  was  not  in  the  painting-room,  not  in  the 
drawing-room,  not  in  the  house.  The  footman 
thought  he  had  seen  her  on  the  lawn  with  the 
child,  going  towards  the  swing.  Thither  ISlxs, 
Ludlow  proceeded,  and  there  she  found  Annie; 
her  hat  flung  off,  her  brown  hair  falling  about  her 
shoulders,  and  her  graceful  arms  extended  to  their 
full  length  as  she  swung  the  delighted  child,  who 
shouted  "higher,  higher!"  after  the  fashion  of 
children. 

"Geoffrey's  coming  home,  Annie!"  said  ^Irs, 
Ludlow,  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  side  of  the 
almost  breathless  girl.  "He's  coming  home  im- 
mediately,— by  the  next  mail.  Is  not  that  good 
news?" 

The  rope  had  dropped  from  Annie's  hand  at 
the  first  sentence.  Now  she  stooped,  picked  up 
her  hat,  and  put  it  on ;  and  turning  to  lift  the 
child  from  his  seat,  she  said, 

"Yes,  indeed,  ]Mrs.  Ludlow,  it  is;  but  very 
sudden.     Has  any  thing  happened  ?" 

VOL.  IIL  X 
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"Nothing  whatever,  my  dear.  Geoffrey  only 
says — stay,  here's  his  letter;  read  for  yourself. 
He  merely  says  he  feels  it  is  time  to  come  home ; 
he  has  got  all  the  good  out  of  his  captivity  in 
Egypt  in  every  way  that  he  is  likely  to  get — 
though  why  he  should  call  it  captivity  when  he 
went  there  of  his  own  accord,  and  could  have 
come  away  at  any  moment  he  liked,  is  more  than 
I  can  understand.  Well,  well,  Geoffrey  always 
had  queer  sayings ;  but  what  matter,  now  that  he 
is  coming  home! — Papa  is  coming  home,  Arty; — 
we  shall  see  him  soon." 

"Shall  wef  said  the  child.  "Let  me  go, 
Annie ;  you  are  making  my  hand  cold  with  yours ;" 
and  he  slipped  his  little  hand  from  her  grasp,  and 
ran  on  to  the  house,  where  he  imparted  the  news 
to  the  household  with  an  air  of  vast  importance. 

"  Annie,"  said  Geoffrey  Ludlow  one  day  when 
he  had  been  about  three  weeks  at  home,  and 
after  he  had  passed  some  time  in  examining  Mss 
Maurice's  art -performances,  "what  has  become 
of  the  di'awing  I  once  made  of  you,  long  ago, 
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when  you  were  a  little  girl  ?  Don't  you  remember 
you  laughed  at  it,  and  said,  ^  Grandmamma,  grand- 
mamma, what  big  eyes  you've  got!'  to  it?  and  the 
dear  old  Rector  was  so  dreadfully  frightened  lest 
I  should  be  offended." 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  answered  Annie;  "and 
I  have  the  picture.     Why  f 

"Because  I  want  it,  Annie.  If  you  mil  let 
me  have  it,  I  will  paint  a  full-length  portrait  of 
you  for  the  next  Academy,  in  which  every  one 
shall  recoOTiise  a  striking  likeness  of  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Miss  Maurice." 

"  Don't,  Geoffrey,"  said  Annie  gravely.  "  I  am 
not  in  the  least  more  beautiful  now  than  I  was 
when  you  took  my  likeness  long  ago  ;  but  you  shall 
have  the  drawing,  and  you  shall  paint  the  picture, 
and  it  shall  belong  to  Arthur,  to  remind  him  of 
me  when  I  am  gone  abroad." 

"  Gone  abroad!"  said  Geoffrey,  starting  up 
from  his  chair  and  approachmg  her.  "  You  — 
gone  abroad !" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  very  faint  smile.  "  Is 
no   one   to   see    men    and   cities,   and   sand   and 
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Sphinxes,  and  mummies  and  Nile  boatmen,  except 
yourself?  Don't  you  remember  how  Caterham  al- 
ways wished  me  to  travel  and  improve  my  mind  f 
"I  remember,"  said  Geoff  moodily;  "but  I 
don't  think  your  mind  wants  improving,  Annie. 
How  selfish  I  am  !  I  really  had  a  kind  of  fancy 
that  this  was  your  home;  different  as  it  is  from 
such  as  you  might,  as  you  may  command,  it  was 
your  own  choice  once.  You  see  what  creatures 
we  men  are.  A  woman  like  you  sacrifices  her- 
self for  one  of  us,  to  do  him  good  in  his  adversity, 
and  he  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
sacrifice  is  to  continue — "  Geoffrey  tmiied  to 
the  window,  and  looked  wearily  out.  From  the 
dim  corner  in  which  she  sat,  Annie  looked  timidly 
at  his  tall  figure — a  true  image  of  manliness  and 
vigour.  She  could  see  the  bronzed  cheek,  the 
full  rich  brown  eye,  the  bushy  beard  with  its 
mingled  lines  of  brown  and  gray.  There  was  far 
more  strength  in  the  face  than  m  foiTaer  days, 
and  far  more  refinement,  a  deeper  tenderness,  and 
a  loftier  meaning.  She  thought  so  as  she  looked 
at  him,  and  her  heart  beat  hai'd  and  fast. 
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"  It  was  no  sacrifice  to  me,  Geoffrey,"  she 
said  in  a  very  low  tone.  "  You  know  I  could  not 
bear  the  life  I  was  leading.  I  have  been  ver}' 
happy  here.  Every  one  has  been  very  good  to 
me,  and  I  have  been  very  happy ;  but — " 

Geoffrey  tm-ned  abruptly,  and  looked  at  her — 
looked  at  the  gi-aceful  head,  the  blushing  cheek, 
the  faltering  hps — and  went  straight  up  to  her. 
She  shrmik  just  a  little  at  his  approach ;  but 
when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
bent  his  head  down  towards  hers,  she  raised  her 
sweet  candid  face  and  looked  at  him. 

"Annie,"  he  said  eagerly,  with  the  quick  ear- 
nestness of  a  man  whose  soul  is  in  his  words,  "  ^vill 
you  forgive  all  my  mistakes, — I  have  found  them 
out  now, — and  take  the  truest  love  that  ever  a 
man  offered  to  the  most  perfect  of  women  ? 
Annie,  can  you  love  me?  —  will  you  stay  with 
me  ?     My  darling,  say  yes !" 

His  strong  arms  were  round  her  now,  and  her 
sleek  brown  head  lay  upon  his  breast.  She  raised 
it  to  look  at  him ;  then  folded  her  hands  and  laid 
them  upon  his  shoulder,  and  with  her  ciystal-cleai* 
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eyes  uplifted,  said,  "  I  will  stay  with  you,  Geof- 
frey.    I  have  always  loved  you." 

The  storm  had  blown  itself  out  now — its  last 
mutterings  had  died  away;  and  through  all  its 
fury  and  despair,  through  all  its  rude  buffets  and 
threatening  of  doom,  Geoffrey  Ludlow  had  reached 
Land  at  Last  ! 


THE  END. 
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